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4^ The Editor indulges tbe belief, CL^s thii volaine contains an the 
instructions upon education, of much importance, ever written by the 
excellent Watts. The circumstances, under which the original work 
was composed and published, mav account finr Its numerous inaccuracies. 
These, however, majr be regarded as minute qpots upon the face of a igU>- 
rloua luminaiy. That these should be wiped away, must be the desire of 
every friend to the great author. This has been attempted by one, wto 
begs to be considered among the most ardent and devoted. Tbe correcttoM 
relate principally to grammar, punauatioB, oithognipliy and i "- 
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TO TEACHERS, 

Beloved FelUno-LaborarSf 

Permit me to assure you^ that 1 have found no other human text-book, 
tha. ippears nearly equal to this treatise of Watts, for interest and utility, 
liavih^ taught it to sixteen classes, it baa appeared brighter and brighter, 
like the finest gold. May you have occasion to estimate its solid worth 
still more and more. 

To teach in tbe best manner, you must have your own plan. If in any 
measure, you adopt that of another, you must approve and use it as wholly 
your own. It must become, as it were, a part of your very selves, like 
your daily bread. I shall rejoice, if any oif you can derive assistance firozD 
the following 

f- HINTS FOR TEACHING WATTS ON THE MHID. 

1. Assign for a lesson from 3 to 8 pages. 

2. Mention any printed questions, which you would omit. 

3. Direct your pupils to read the lesson once, chiefly with a view to 
/ understand it. 

> ' 4. Let them read it again, to Judge, whether the sentiments are true j 
to perceive their connection, and fix in the mind the leading thoughts. 

5. They may read it once more, ascertaining and committing to memocy 
the answers to the questions. 

6. Fill your own mind and heart with the contents and spirit of the 



7. Ask your pupils the printed questions, keephig a record 9i ( 
performances. 

8. Go over the lesson again, without record, with much lecturing, ^ 
tioning and plain talk. 

9. Make tbe utmost efforts to impress their mhids with the truths and 
duties inculcated. 

10. Encourage them to state with fVeedom their inquiries and objections. 

11. Give them questions to be answered in writing or otherwise, at ■ 
future recitation. 

13. Let their compositions be upon the subjects of their lessons. 

13. Let every 5tb or Gth lesson be a review of the preceding 4 cnr 5, the 
pupils first reciting to each other, with mutual certificates, to be recoraed. 

Form of Certificate, Miss A— -B — has promptly and correctly recced ts 
me — answers, in the last review. 

[Date] C ^D. 

14. Let them review the whole, and be faithfully examined at the ckMM 
of each quarter. 

15 Inquire from time to time, their manner of studying. 

16. Afler two or three yeara, let them go through tbe course again, faa 
quiring particularly, iiuw far they have practised the directions of Wattii 
and with what advantage. J. E 

Eciered Mconlin? to tbe Act of Congnm^ in the year 1838; 

B7 JAMES LORING, 

ta the Clerk'* OfBee of the DUtitot Court of t\»e I)\Mite\ ot M«anieta»itMtt. 
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EDITOR'S 

INTRODUCTION. 



1. PojndarUy of Watts on the Mind. Probably no other 
mxk^ opon the same subject, has been so highly and so justly 
ni|nroved,a8 this little treatise of Watts — no other, upon whicn 
Cne hours of the reader and student have been so pleasantly 
and so usefully employed. And of all literary subjects, thu 
■^ems to be the most knportant. 

2. Object of this work. The grand object, which the author 
keeps continually in view, and continually presses upon the 
reader's attention, is to improve and enrich the mind ; << to teach 
the voun(; idea how to shoot/* to, unfold and invigorate the 
ttMitMs *, to store the mind with the most useful knowledge ; 
to nip the buds of prejudice ; to counteract its poison ; to stay 
the tide of passion ; to emancipate the mind enUiralled; to e:i^ 
pand, to elevate and liberalize tlie views ; to form the habits ; 
to subject every power, thought and pursuit, to the empire ot' 
leison ; to subordinate all to the service of God — in short, to. 
prepare the mortal and immortal part of our nature, for the. 
greatest possible usefulness and enjoyment both here and 
forever. 

3. Usefulness of this work. Of all human compositions, then^ 
this is probably the most useful for tlie young, as soon as they 
can understand it. Such a conclusion might be warranted, 
Uiough we considered merely its immediate effect upon tha 

Orandebject of Watts of this trea- | To whose service, should everf 
ties 1 What would he unfold and I thing be subordinate 1 
iariKoratel | For what, would he prepare the 

With what would be store the j whole of our nature 1 
■did? I What human composition 8eein» 

What poison would be counter- ! to be most useful to the young 1 
Mtl I How early should they attend t» 

What would he subject to the em- \ it 1 
§b9ofnaMoa7 \ 
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mind. Much more must it appear just, when we consider, tha< 
the chief advantages of an acquaintance with this work, ai'ise * 
from its more remote influence. It lays a foundation to pursue 
every otiier study, and to employ every other means of knowl- 
edge and improvement, in the best manner. 

The unhesitating voice, of every examiner, seems to have 
been, " The work is excellent." It is, doubtless, the most ap- 
proved and admired, of all the prose works of the great, the 
ffood, the candid, the liberal, Ine useful man, whose name it 
bears. It is not the growth of a day ; but the worthy product 
of twenty years — a product, from the choicest seed, in the 
richest soil, with the finest culture, beneath the most genial 
eons, and refreshing showers. 

4. Johnson's Encoviium. " Few books,'* says Dr. Johnson, in 
his Life of Watts, " have been perused by me, with greater 
pleasure, than his Improvement of the Mind ; of which the ra- 
dical principles may indeed be found in Locke's Conduct of the 
Understanding ; but they are so ramified by Watts, as to confer 
on him, the merit of a work, in the highest degree useful and 
pleasing. Whoever has the care of instructing others, may be 
charged with deficiency in his duty, if this book is not recom- 
mended.'* 

^ 5. This work, considered as a Logic. Considered as a trea- 
tise of Logic, it is probably superior to any work, bearinff the 
name — ^better suited to answer the great and noble end of logic. 
The author, indeed, seems to have regarded this work as aome- 
thing very much like a logie. Having some years before, pub- 
fished a treatise of logic, that had been well received, he thought 
<' the learned world might possibly admit this as a second part 
-or supplement to that treatise." 

But though the author considers it scarcely worthy to be 
-called fi treatise, vet to me, it appears greatly superior to the 
elder work, and m point of merit, much better entitled to be 
•considered the first or principal part. There is another reason, 
why it i^ould be consiaered the first part, at least, in the order 
'Of time, or in the arrangement of studies. It is much more 
easily understood. 

If, as it is generally and most justly acknowledged, logic is 
vthe art of investigating and communicating trum, this little 
work, which the author was willing should pass for a mere 
Supplement, is perhaps better entitled to be called A Logic, 
Ihain any other, that has yet appeared. Surely no other human 
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pfodnction is suited to afford Buch a clear, steady, safe, bril- 
URnt li^t, to direct, animate, and encourage us, in the path <d 
knowledge. Its unrivalled simplicity and perspicuity of style, 
notwithstanding some minor faults, its lively and touching il- 
loatrations, its plain, sound and useful maxims and precepts, 
ean InTdly fail to recommend it to the understanding and heart 
of evcfy lover of truth. 

6. Af Orand Charaeteristic. Its grand characteristic is, that 
it b 8Q(^&ietical. While it is far enou^ from being an assem- 
hinge of dry maxims, a mere compend of dogmas — while the 
RU&or most fully, clearly, and delightfully states his reasoni, 
he is continually informing us, how to think, how to feel, how tft 
converse, how to act, in order to gprow wiser and better — " aiui 
better thence again, and better still, in infinite progression.** 

7. H most kapjfity combines theory and practice. Probably 
in no other work of man, are excellent theory, practical direc- 
tion &nd illustration more happily combined. We are addres- 
sed, as being at once capable oi the most noble speculation, and 
the most useful practice ; and each of these is made to reflect 
the most brillitmt tustre, from the effulgence of the other.* 
Perhaps it is not venturing too much to say, tliat probably this 
tittle volume contains a greater number and weight of useful 
directions, to aid us in the most important business of life, thaa ^ 
ire to be found in all the great works of Locke, Reid, Stewazi 
tnd Brown. 

6. Should be faithfully studied. A work, so enriched with 
instructions — ^instructions, so excellent, so momentous — instruc- 
tions, which are continually needful, to regulate our conduct, 
and rouse our energies — instructions, that should be most fa- 
miliarly fixed in the mind, and seem to make a part of our very 
identity — a work, replete with such instructions should to 
studied ; faithfully and lahoriously studied. One or two hasty, 
or even thorougli perusals of such a work, are by no means 
sufiicient 

9. Yet one reading may be useful. Not that in such a case, 
indeed, the time would be lost. One reading, and that a very 
rapid one, may prove of real utility to a vigorous youth, wM 
pRnts for improvement. Though he may be able to retain 
scarce];^ a maxim or an idea, for a single year, yet his mind re- 
ceives impressions, that can hardly fail to be salutary. He is 
induced to form a higher estimate of knowledge and mental 
improvement, and his heaft beats higher and more effectually 

Grand characterlstie or this work? t In what manner, should it kc 

What informaUon is the author I studied 1 
coatiniially giving n»l \ Of what, mav oivet«ei^\xv^<*^>a 

What do^ Urn work most hap- | work inducer pewoa\»torsi!L%\iSkS^ 
ray coniDine t^Meiming of theory 1 \ er eaUniate ^ 
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for their attainment. Pride, egotism, prejudice, donnatiim 
prating, reviling, &c are here most powerfully assailed ; aad 
though he gains but very faint and obscure views of these evils, 
yet he sees something of their odious deformities, and receives 
an impulse, to hate, avoid and shun them ; while on the other 
hand, he gains a glimpse of the beauty and loveliness of candor, 
docility, meekness, kindness, affability, liberality of feeling, 
and independence of thought, which urges him to usume and 
wear these more than earthly ornaments An impression is 
thus made upon his feelings and habits, which tends to give a 
turn to his future pursuits, and to render him greater^and bet- 
ter. It must be confessed, however, that in such a case, such 
ha^py results, would be very likely to be in a great measuze, 
prevented by untoward circumstances. 

There is probably no other book, that will more richly reward 
the labor of ten or fifleen hours' cursory application. The 
style is so luminous, the thoughts so weighty, the illustrations 
Bo striking, that it seems hardly possible to read a page of it, 
without some advantage. 

10. JVatts a Pelluddo. Perhaps no writer is more like the 
picture of his own favorite Pellucido, wliich he has so finely 
draWn, than Watts himself. "Sometimes," says he, "yon 

*- will find a person, who in his conversion or his writings, deliy 
ers his thoughts in so plain, so easy, so familiar and perspicu 
ons a manner, that you both understand and assent to every 
thing he says, as fast, as you read or hear it. Hereupon, some 
have been ready to conclude in haste, " Surely, this man says 
none but common things. I knew as much before, or, I could 
have said all this myself." This is a frequent mistake. Pellu> 
cido was a very great genius. When he spoke in the senate, 
he was wont to convey his ideas in so simple and happy a man- 
ner, as to instruct ana convince every hearer, and to enforce 
Uie conviction through the whole illustrious assembly ; and that 
with so much evidence, that you would have been ready to 
wonder, that every one, who had spoke, had not said the same 
things. But Pellucido was the only man, that could do it." 

11. Danger from this excellence. One evil, however, may 
result from this incomparable excellence of Watts. As we dio 
not give him credit for half the instructions we receive from 
him, we are not so likely to ponder them, to fix them in cor 
minds, and make special efforts to apply them in practice, w 
thouffh they were more difficult, and had more of the charm of 
novelty. Doubtless, many miffht have derived much more 
advantage from this work, if it had not appeared so easy an<j 

tVAjr is it liardly possible to read | For what, ate we not Ilkaljr Mr 
* page of it, trithout advantagdl \ give the auihotM\tt«A\X> 
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» much like an old acquaintance and friend. Hay- 
falg read it once or twice through, and perhaps reviewed some 
VBti of it, they seemed to know almost the whole of it, while 
n hctj their practical ac^aintance was almost nothing. Thejr 
afterwards continued to j^k at random, to dispute at random, 
to read at random, to thiiik at random, &c. very much as thef 
had done before. The admired maxims of Watts were not 
mfficiently known, to prove of anjr considerable advanta^; 
at least their utility was almost notmng, compared with wnat 
it might have been. Hence it appears exceedingly desirable, 
tiiBt Siis work should be studied^ faithfully, laboriously and 
abundantly studied, and often reviewed and pondered. 

12. The knowledge of this work a ^reat attainment. To be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with this work, to gain a fami^ar 
knowledge of all its practical instructions, to apply them con- . 
tinually to the great business of Uiought, feeling and action, is 
a task far greater, than any person, at first, can easily imagine. 
1 have been grieved and mstressed, to find after the tenth pe- 
rusal — ^nay, uter teaching its contents more than ten times-^ 
afier lecturing and conversing much upon the various topics, I 
have been gnevcd and distressed, to find how many of its admi- 
rable precepts, I had but imperfectly learned, and more imper- 
fectly practised. Yet I cannot but indulge a hope, that this 
worK has been of some advantage to me — that every hour, that 
1 have spent in studying, pondering, teaching or recommend- 
ing its contents, has conduced to aid me in the regulation of 
my thoughts, feelings and pursuits — has conduced to render 
my practice less defective, than it otherwise would have been. 
Had I regularly and thoroughly studied it in my childhood and 
youth — had I been cheered and animated, by affectionate and 
ardent classmates, and aided by a kind,' able and faithful teach- 
er, there is no doubt, that the advantage might have been ih- 
eomparably superior. O that it had oeen the appointed text 
book of my youth, instead of the immortal work of Xocke. 

13. Should be tauglu to millions. It is my heart's desire and 
pr^er to God, that millions of youthful students, of the pres- 
ent, and of fhture ages, may derive from this work, all the ad- 
rantages, that I have realized — all that 1 might have gained, 
and much more. For such an object, 1 would gladly do some- 

, thing more, than to wish and pray. Something more than 
this, 1 have indeed already done. For fourteen years, it has 
been my most delightful task, season after season, to instruct 
a class m Watts. No other literary branch, that I have taught, 
Imm been so gratifying to myself and probably no other ea 
interesting, or so profitable, to successive pu^iU. Utvdisi 
no other iBBiractiotta, have f witnessed sucYi mMiift«Xmvww 
mteat of mind. , 
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14. Dijf^^eiU methods fffitaching it. With difi^rent claMM, X 
have irarsued methods somewhat difierent^ hoping, however, 
thai ihave been enabled to make some improvement from jear 
lo year, and certainly finding my taak more and more dehgkt 
Ihl. So far from facling — so far from growing old and dry, this 
.liee of intellectual life bas appeared more green and more fra- 
grant every year. 

15. IVriUcn, QuestioTis. For some years, I have used writ- 
ten questions. Notwithstanding the labor of transcribing, the 
advantage of these has been manifest. The questions are doubt- 
less muck better, than I could suggest extemporaneously. They 
direct the pupils' attention to the most important points of in- 
struction ; and are suited to rouse their attention to a particu- 
lar consideration of those points. But perhaps the most im- 
portant advantage is. by ashing the same questions over and 
over, and especially by using them at examinations, forever to 
ri'vet the most in^ortant ideas in the mind. There is not the 
least reason to thmk, that this could be nearly so well effected 
in any other way. If the whole book were committed to 
memory verbatim, it is doubtful, whether the knowledge ac- 

auired, would be so much, or so permanent. Or if the pupil 
tiould Icarn all the ideas, so as to be able to answer every 
minute question, he would not be likely to distinguish between 
the more important and the less important ; and would be in 
danger of much sooner forgetting the whole together. 

lo. It is an advantage of fixed questions ^ that they aid and 
sncouragc tlie pupils to question each other. It is most deeply 
to be regretted, that some distinguished teachers are dispoaed 
to object to the use of fixed questions, written or printed. Sure- 
^ their objections will not stand the test of judicious, faithful 
•zperiment, and sound philosophy. If questions already ex- 
tant, are not good, let them make and publish better. The 
method of using fixed questions, is undoubtedly the greatest 
improvement, Siat has been extensively adopted by teachem 
of the present age. Some extemporaneous questions, however, 
diould be interspered with these, to ensure the pupil's atten- 
tion to his whole lesson ; not that he may become equally ae- 
wiainted with every minute particular, but that he may have a 
dear view of the connection, and fully understand the moat 
important parts. 
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17. Printed Questions. Though some special advantages 
my result from usinff qaestions in manuscript, and from the 
pupil's transcribing them, it seems much better, on the whole, 
that they should be printed. It saves the great labor of traii- 
■eribin^. This is more especially the caso, when important ad- 
ditional qaestions, with answers, are thro m in among them. 
Such are a neat number of the followin(' questions ; at least, 
it is hoped, uat they will be found valuable. These, with the 
tnswers, are to be considered a part of the Supplement. 

Id. Ji SumUment to this work desirable. It seems peca» 
liarly desiraofe, that this supplement, in a concise and cheap 
fiinn, should be added to this work of Watts. The whcie 
work of Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, may be con* 
aidered, as consisting of three parts. But the volume, bearing 
this title, so extensively circulated, and so much admired, con- 
tains only the first of these parts. Tliis first part is longer, and 
unquestionably very much better, than the other two. Some 
. parts of these two, however, are much more valuable, than 
some parts of the first, and may well constitute a part of the 
Supplement. Still more important parts may be drawn from 
hb Logic. And here it is important to be considered, that the 
author seems to take it for granted, that those, who attend to 
his work on the Improvement of the Mind, axe already ac- 

r'jited with his Logic. In consequence of this, no doabt| 
former work is considerably different, from what it other- 
wise would have been. It seems, then, of peculiar importance, 
that some parts, at least, some ideas, should be taken firom the 
Logic, to supply intentional omissions in the other work. Sueh 
supplement is hero attempted. 

1§. Def.nition- Questions. It is earnestly desired, that no 
one may be displeased with the questions, requiring definitions 
for answers. In proportion to the ground they occupy, these 
may be found the most useful of all the Questions. 

20. Importance of dining words. There is, probably, no 
other branch of literair education of equal importance, that is 
so neglected, or imperfectly taught, as dining — no other, that 
has now such demands upon the attention <x teachers. It is > 
often astonishing and grievous to see, how grossly ignorant are 
ehildrcn and youth, and even men and women, of the meaning 
of important words and phrases — an ignorance, which in gen- 
tral, they are very far from feeling or mistrusting. They can- 
not express their thoughts, for the want of words ; and oilen 
they express thoughts, very different from what they intend, 
betumse they do not understand the words they employ. And 

AdvanUfB of having the qties- | Why are many vomlYAqXavv^wA 
aomwprfMed, ntbwUuD io manu- I their thouf^Xs? 
*=^' I Why &o many axvwiaxXwwe** 
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very frequenthr from the same cause, they take no idea, oi 
wrong ideas, from what they read and hear. Probably, mora 
than three fourths of the disputes, that have troubled the world, 
have arisen from the ignorance or misapprehension of words. 
No doubt, one of the greatest reasons, why so little good is 
dfected by preaching, is, that the language of the preacher is 
bat very imperfectly understood by most of the hearers. Said 
a venerable an'd pious ladv to her little grandchild, just re- 
covering from sickness, " Now, you must he thankftil. But 
the poor little child did not know — could hot guess, the mean- 
ing of thankful ; and was afraid to ask. So her excellent in- 
struction was lost upon the child, at least for years, till he 
ascertained the meaning of the word. So it is, no doubt, with 
a great part of the instructions, that parents and teachers, as 
well as ministers, give to those under their care. 

A remedy for these various and abounding evils, is devoutly 
to be wished and sought. What is it ? Proper attention to 
the exercise of defining, is doubtless one of the remedies, and 
perhaps the best of all. And it would be easy to show, that all 
other methods must be ineffectual to gain an accurate knowl- 
edge of words, at least of many words, without this. 

But the exercise of defining, may not only prevent mnoh 
evil, but effect much positive good. When properly attended 
to, it is one of llie best of exercises for improving at once the 
memory and the iudgei^ent, and storing tne mind with useful 
knowledge. And when a good acquaintance with language, I 
mean the vernacular language, is once acquired, this knowl- 
edge is one of the best aids, ever devised by human ingenuity, 
to assist the reasoning faculty in the search of trum. We 
make much use of words in thinking, especially in close think- 
ing ; and it is perhaps impossible to pursue a train of thought, 
to any considerable length, without their aid. But how often 
do we impose upon ourselves, and draw wrong conclufflons, 
by imperfectlv understanding the words, we silentiy and per- 
haps insensibly use, or by using them in different senses. And 
bow oiten do we think in wor£i, of which we have no definite 
understanding, flattering ourselves, that we are nobly investi- 
gating thoughts and things, while in reality, we are only mak- 
ing progress in pride and darkness. As words are only the 
signs of thoughts and things and the relations of things, so it 
is very important, in order to improve our acquaintance with 
tfaougnts, things and relations, that we should have a very clear 
and correct knowledge of the meanings of words, or the ob- 
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jeetiy which they represent. This cannot be gained by attend- 
ing to the manner and connection, in which words are used, 
whether written, printed or spoken. This will often leave the 
Mose very vague and indeterminate, or positively wrong. 

21. Jin acquaintance with other languages will net give us a 
€0rreet knowedge of English words. For, in tlie first place, 
all the Engiiflh words derived from these three knguages, do 
not constitute one fifth part of our language. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an instance, in which 
R knowledge of the original word can give us anv precise idea 
of tho meaning of its derivative. The fact is, that the mean- 
ing of almost every word, includes several ideas ; and when 
we borrow a word from another language, we scarcely ever 
use it, to siffnify just the same ideas, denoted by its original. 
For exampfe, our words eap^ captain, caption, capital, capital, 
capitation, decapitate, are all derived from caput — a head. Bnt 
they all differ in sigiufication from caput, as well as from one 
another. There is, indeed, some resemblance among the sig- 
nifications of all. This makes it a little easier to learn and to 
retain their meanings ; but an acquaintance with these various 
meanings cannot be gained, but from other sources. The same 
might be shown by multitudes of other examples. Hence it 
qms come to pass, that/'u^ and not derivation, is the law o£<' 
langua^ -, and hence our word virtue has by no means, the 
same signification, as its original virtus. Hence too, it haa 
come to pass, that a knowledge of the original word has oftexr 
led the unwary youth to misunderstand and misuse its deriva- 
live of different meaning. 

It is the grand object of the dictionary to tell us the sense or 
aensei, in which our words are used by good writers and speak^ 
ers. Derivation is but of secondary, and comparatively very 
little importance. It seems to be a matter, rather curious, than 
oseful. Or perhaps it is useful, rather, because it is curious — 
because it tends to awaken in the mind, such a fondness for 
that noble and all-important science, philology, v/hich haa such 
an intimate and important connection with every literary and 
scientific pursuit 

To learn the meaning of words, then, must constitute a capi- 
tal part of a good education. It should be begun, as soon as 
the child can distinguish between one word and another, and 
continued, as long as sight or hearing continue. The chief 
study in this pursuit, is that of defining, principally in the use 
of a dictionary. The best way of pursuing this study, is doubt> 
less in connection with other studies — to learn and fix in the 

H'lijt ia the taw of language 7 { Ilow aeon bV\o\\\<\ ^ tY\\\A V»^xiN» 
IVtiHt 19 tho fnad object of a I learn lUe meauXwft o^ vjot^%t 
iietiouury? \ 
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mind, the definitions of the most important words, as they 
occur. The instructions of the lessons will ^catlj assist to 
fix in the mind, the definitions, and the definitions, to fix the 
instructions. To promote this exercise, it is thought needful 
to have a large number of questions, to be answered by defini- 
tions. But the pupil should not content himself merely with 
learning these. He should consult his dictionary for the mean- 
ing of every word, that he does not clearly understand. Let 
him also consider the connection, and endeavor to gain the 
exact import, not only of each word, but also of each phrase 
and sentence, as he proceeds. In this wajr, though his prog- 
ress from page to page, will be slow, especially at first, yet it 
will be sure, and exceedingly conducive to mental improve- 
ment, and the acquisition of knowledge. 

22. Cursory reading of this work. It may be well, how- 
ever, in the first place, if the pupil is sufficiently improved to 
find it interesting, for him to devote two or three days to read 
through this work on the Mind, in rather a cursory manner, 
without stopping to look out words in a dictionary, or to com- 
mit ideas to memory. In this way,ihe may gain some general 
Acquaintance with the subject, ana also wiui the author^ man- 
ner of thinking and writing, and thus become prepared more 
Teadily to perceive the meaning and feel the force of any per- 
tienlar ] 
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ha the last page of the Treatise of Logic, which 1 published 
many yean ago, it is obseryed, that there are several other 
things, which might assist the cultivation of the mind, and its 
improvement in knowledge, which are not usually represent^ 
among the principles or precepts of that art or science. These 
are the subjects, which compose this book. These are the sen- 
tim?nt8 and rules, many of which I had then in view, and 
which I now venture into public light. 

The present treatise, if it may. assume the honor of that 
name, is made up of a variety of remarks and di/ections for the 
improvement of the mind in useful knowledge. It was col- 
lected from tlie observ^itions, which I had made on my ouni 
studies^ and on the temper and sentiments, the humor and com 
duct of other men in their pursuit of learning or in the aifain 
of life ; and it has been considerably augmented by occasional 
eolleetions in the course of my reading, from many authors, 



Of what, ia this treatise made up? 

Meaning of treatise ? 

Frcm what sources, was this trea- 
tise collected f Experience, obter- 
vstion and reading. 

Diflbreneo between experience and 
0beeTVtttini 7 

What opportunity had Watts for 
experience ? He was a close student 
for almost 70 yeani. 

What opportunity had he for ob- 
servation .' He was early a teacher ; 
and had afterwards much intercourse 
with the best society. 

Where was he bom ? At Soutb- 
«apton in England. 

Which way is Soitthampton, from 
London ? 

In t\'bat year, was Watts born ? 



How old would Watts have been, 
if he had lived till the declaration oi 
our independence ? — till this time ? 

What was his profession? Hf 
was a minister of the gospel. 

Where was^e settled ? f&London. 

Character of his piety ? He is gen- 
erally considered, as one ofUw most 
pious men, that ever lived. 

Character of his scholarship ? VL§ 
was ranked among the greatest scholr 
ars of his age. 

General btate of his health ? Voy 
feeble. 

His roost distinguished work ? His 
Psalms and Hymns. 

Advantage of knowing somethlnl 
of an author? Hva \votVl» w^ \Wk« 
dered more \i\le\\\^\\j\ft^ %.Ti^ wmJ^ 
mure InleretiUwii. 
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ind on different subjects. I confess, in far the greatest part, 
I stand bound to answer for the weaknesses or defects, that 
will be found in these papers, not being able to point to other 
writers, whence the twentieth part of them is derived. 

The work was composed at different times, and by slow 
decrees. Now and then, indeed, it spread itself into branches 
and leaves, like a plant in April, and advanced seven or eight 
7age? in a week ; and somethnes it lav by without growth, 
like a vegetable in the winter, and did not increase half so 
much in the revolution of a year. 

As these thoughts occurred to me in reading or meditation, 
or in my notices of the various appearances of thin^ among 
mankind, they were thrown under tliose heads, which make 
the present tiUes of the chapters, and were by degrees, reduced 
to something like a method, such as the subject would admit. 

On these accounts, it is not to be expected, that the same 
accurate order should be observed, either in the whole book, 
or in the particular chapters, which is necessary in the system 
of any science, whose scheme is projected at once. A book, 
which has been twenty vears in writing, may be indulged in 
0ome variety of style and manner, though I hope, there wHl not 
be found any great difference of sentiment ; for wherein I had 
improved in later years, beyond what I had first written, a few 
ctiashes and alterations have corrected the mistakes. And if 
the candor of the reader will but allow what is defective in one 
place, to be supplied by additions from' another, I hope, there 
Will be found a sufficient reconciliation of what might seem at 
first to be scarcely consistent. 

The language and dress of these sentiments is such, aa the 
present temper of mind dictated, whether it were ^rave or 
pleasant, severe or smiling. If there has been any uiing ex- 
pressed with too much severitv, I suspect it will be found to 
fall upon those sneering or daring writers of the age against 
religion, and against the Christian scheme, who seemed to have 
left reason or decency or both behind tiiem, in some of their 
writings. 

The game apologv of the length of years in composing thifl 
book, may serve also to excuse a repetition of the same sen- 
timents, which may happen to be found in different places, 
witliout the author's design ; but in other pa^s, it was intend- 
ed; so that those rules for the conduct or the understanding, 
which are most necessajy, should be set in several lights, that 
they might \vith more frequency and more force, impress the 
■om. I shall be sufficiently satisfied with the good humor and 

WAo, dnee he say, must answer J How Iotir waa \v© \w CQ\utiwVit% 
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lenity of my readers, if they will please to regard these papers 
as parcels of imperfect sketches, which were designed by a 
sudden pencil, and in a thousand leisure moments, to be one 
day collected into landskips of some little prosj^ects in the re- 
gions of learning, and in the world of common life, pointing 
oat the fairest and most fruitful spots, as well as tlie rocks and 
wildernesses and faithless morasses of the country. But I feel 
ige advancing upon me, and my health is insumcient to per- 
^t what I had designed, to increase and amplify these re- 
marks, to confirm and improve these rules, and to illuminate the 
several pages with a richer and more beautiful variety of ex- 
amples. The subject is almost endless, and new writers in the 
present and in following ages may still find sufficient follies, 
weaknesses and dangers among mankind, to be represented in 
■ach a manner, as to guard youtl^ against them. 

These hints, such as^ they are, I hope may be rendered some 
way useful to persons in younger years, who will favor them 
with a perusal, and who would seek the cultivation of tilieir 



own understandings in the early days of life. Perhaps they 
may find something here, which may awake a latent genius* 
and direct the studies of a willing mind. Perhaps it may point 
oat to a student now and then, what may employ the most 
useful labors of his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in 
the most momentous inquiries. Perhaps a sprightly youth may 
here meet with somethmg to guard or warn hun against mi9- 
tflJces, and withhold him at other times fVom those pursuitii 
which are likely to be fi*uttless and disappointing. 

Liet it be observed also, that in our age, several of the ladies 
pursue science with success ; and others of them are desirous 
of improving their reason even in the common affairs of life, as 
wen as the men ; yet the characters which are here drawn oo- 
casionallv, are almost universally applied to one sex ; but if 
any of the other shall find a character which suits them, they 
may, by a small change of the termination, apply and assume 
it to themselves, and accept the instruction, the admonition, 
or the ^plause which is designed in it. 

1. W. 



In wbflt iMuiiier.coinpoeed ? Often 
If vsry slurt and Msty sketcbes. 

OoMeqoence of this manner 1 Im- 
perfections of style, and some repe< 

liOJM. 

Wbat prevented tbe author flroni 



Improving this work, as he intend- 
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For whom, h this work morw par- 
Hemiarlr deslgoed f ' 



What if it calculated to awakea? 

Meaning of <ateN< 7— of fmiwr 

What were several ladies then par- 
suing with success ? 

Meaning of sdmcs ? 

In what were others deskona ^ 
improving theVt Teasoxi^ 

Meaning of leiiihil— ot wonraaMS*^ 
—of accelerate 1— of tnMMnOAM'^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IMFOaTANCE OF KHOWI^EIDGE AND UKNTAls 
IMPROVEMENT. 

No man is obliged to learn and know every thiiw 
Thb can neither be sought nor required ; for it is utterly 
impossible. Yet all persons are under some obligation to 
improve their own understanding. Otherwise, it will be a 
barren desert, or a forest overgrown with weeds and bram- 
bles. Universal ienorance or infinite errors will over- 
spread the mind^ wnich is utterly neglected, and lies with- 
out anv cultivation. 

Skill in the sciences is indeed the business and profession 
but of a small part of mankind. But there are many others, 
placed in such an exalted rank in the world, as allows them 
much leisure and large opportunities to cultivate their rea- 
son, and to (Rautify and enrich their minds with various < 
knowledge. Even tlie lower orders of men have particular 
eillinj?s in life, wherein they ou^ht to acquire a just decree 
of skul ; and this is not to be done well, without thinking 
And reasoning about them. 

Babject of the Introduction ? 

Difference between Icnowledge 
Mid DMntal improvement? Knowl- 
•die is the store of information, 
wbich the mind possesses. Mental 
improvement is the progress of tbe 
■(•Dtal faculties. 

Meaning of pr^pre$» 7 

Wkat Is a mental faculty ? The 
mind itself, considered as capable of 
Mliac* feeling or existing, in a eer- 
tein manner or itate. 

Mow is this definition illustrated 
In the case of perception, attention, 
■emory. Judgment and sensibility f 
Femeptinn Is tbe miiiil, considered 
as cupahltf of pereeiviiijg J attention 



is the mind.considOTed as capable of 
attending, &c. 

Why is no man obliged to learn 
evenr thing? 

What evil wUl be likely to result 
from attempting to learn too many 
things ? Nothing will be learnt well ,* 
and tbe fhculties will be injored by 
distraction. 

Meaning of distraction ? 

Who ought to improve their mindi? 

What will be the mind, if unim- 
proved ? 

I^what, should the lower orden 
of Dien acquire skill ? 

What mei\l&i eSott \a necxaaAS^ 
for this ? 
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The common duties and tonefits of society, which belong 
to every man living, as we are social creatures, and even 
our native and necessary relations to a family, a neighbor- 
hood, or a government, oblige all persons whatever to use 
their reasonmg powers upon a thousand occasions. Every 
hour of life cafls for some regular exercise of our judffment 
as to times and thlnffs, persons and actions. Without a 
prudent and discreet determination in matters before us, we 
shall be plunged into perpetual errors in our conduct Now, 
that which should always be practised, must at some time, 
be learnt 

Besides, every son and daughter of Adam has a most im- 
portant concern in the affairs of a life to come ; and there- 
fore, it is a matter of the highest moment for every one tv 
juiderstand, to judge, and to reason right about the things 
of religion. It is in vain for any to say^ We have no leisure 
or time for it The daily intervals of time, and vacancies 
from necessary labor, together with the one day in seven 
in the Christian world. Slow sufficient time for this. If 
men would but apply themselves to it with half as much 
zeal and diligence, as they do to the trifles and amuse- 
ments of this life, and it would turn to infbiitely better 
account 

Thus it appears to be die necessary duty and the interest 
of every person living to improve his understanding, to in- 
form his judgment, to treasure up useful knowledge, and to 
acquire the skill of good reasoning, as far as his station, 
capacity and circumstances furnish nim with proper means. 
Our mistakes in judgment may plunge us into much folly 
and guilt in practice. Bv acting^ without thought or reason, 
we dishonor the God tnat made us reasonable creatures, 
we often become injurious to our neighbors, kindred or 
friends ; and we bring sin and misery upon ourselves. For 
we are accountable to God our judge for every part of our 
irregular and mistaken conduct, where he has given us 
sufficient advantages to guard against those mistakes. 



About what subjects, is it most 
tanportant, that we should reason 
correctly ? 

Why is it in vain for any one to 
aay, that lie has no time to attend to 
relicion ? 

What if men were as /.ttalniis for 
telieious knowledge, as they a/b for 

tiTiai mental akiU is it peculiarly 



desirable, that all should acquire? 

Into what, may cor mistakes in 
Jud^'roentplnogeui? 

Whom 00 we dishonor, by aetinf 
without reason ?•— Why? 

When are we accountable to God, 
for our mistakes f 

What is Logic ? The artof iiivc0> 
. tigating and communicating tnitii * 
I MconvniL oC ixwoestisato 1 
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It is the desi^ of Logic to^ve this improvement to the 
mind, and to teach us the nsht use of reason in the acquire- 
ment and communication of all useful knowledge ; though 
the greatest part of writers on that subject, have turnea it 
into a composition of hard words, trifles and subtiltios, for 
the mere use of the schools, and that only to amuse the 
minds and the ears of men with empty sounds, which flatter 
Uieir vanity, and puff up their pride, with a pompous and 
glittering show of false learning ; and tlius they have per- 
verted the great and valuable design of that science. 

A few modem writers have endeavored to recover the 
honor of Loffic, since that excellent author of the Art of 
Thinking lea the way. Among the rest, I have presumed 
to make an attempt of the same kind, in a treatise published 
several years ago, wherein it was my constant aim to aasiBt 
the reasoning powers of every rank and order of men, as 
well as to keep an eye to the best interest of the schools^ 
asid tlie candidates for true learning. There I have en- 
deavored to show the mistakes, we are exposed to, in oar 
conception,judgment and reasoning; and i>ointed out the 
various sprmgs of them. I have also laid down many 
general and particular rules, how to escape error, and attain 
truth in matters of civil and religious life, as well as in the 
sciences. 

But there are several other observations, very pertinent 
to this purpose, which have not fallen so directly under any 
of those heads of discourse ; or at least, they would have 
•welled that treatise to an improper .size ; and therefore, I 
have made a distinct collection of tliem here, from various 
authors, as well as from my own observation, and set them 
down under the^foUowing heads. 

The learned world, who has done so much unmerited 
honor to that logical treatise, as to receive it into our two 



or wlmt, dqiea Logic teach us the 
right use f 

What is reason ? The faculty, by 
which we compaere ideas, and draw 
inferenres. 

&I ean i ii ;» of inferenee ? A tnith or 
prmMisitiim, drawn from others. 

1'echiiical name of tlte proposi- 
tfoMB, from wtiich inferences are 
limwrj ? rreniises. 

Mcininc of trrMiicn! ? 

AiMrther name for inference ? Con- 
clusion. 

Mutt afipropriate name of the rea 



soning faculty ? Judgment. 

More exact definition of Judgment? 
The faculty, by which we perceiva 
relations. 

Into what, has Logic been turned 
by many writers ? 

What would Watts have us con- 
sider this book, in relation to his 
treatise of Logic ? 

Whv have some thought, that It 
should rather be considered the first 
part? Because it is more easily "un- 
derstood, and more interesting. 
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flourishing universilies, may possibly hdmit this as a secmid 
part or supplement to that treatise. And I may venture to 
persuade myself, that if the common and the busy ranks of 
mankind, as well as the scholar and the gentleman, would 
but transcribe such rules into their understanding, and 
practise tiiem upon all occasions, there would be much more 
tru^ and knowledge found among men ; and it is reasona- 
ble to hope, that justice, virtue and goodness would attend 
as the happy consequences. 



CHAPTER I. 

1 IXTXEN GENERAL RULES FOR RAINING KNOWLEDGE ANB 
IMPROVEMENT. 

I. Deeply possess your mind with the vast importance 
of a good judgment, and tlie rich and inestimable advan- 
tage of right reasoninff. Review the instances of vour own 
jnisconduct in life. Think seriously with yourselves, how 
many follies and sorrows you had escaped, and how much 
guilt and misery you hau prevented, if from your eariy 
years, you had but taken due pains to judge aright con- 
cerning persons, times and things. This will awaken in 
you a fively vigor to address yourselves to the work of im- 
proving your reasoning powers, and seizing every oppor- 
tunity and advantage for that end. 

II. Consider the weaknesses, frailties and mistakes of 
human nature in general, which arise from the very con- 
stitution of a soul united to an animal body, and by this 
subjected to many inconveniences. Consider the many 
additional weaknesses, mistakes and frsdlties, which are da 
rived from our original apostasy from a state of innocence 
how much our powers of understanding are yet more dark- 
ened, enfeebled and imposed upon. Try our senses, ou» 
fancies, our unruly passions, &c. Consider the depth and 
difficulty of many truths, and the flattering appearances of 

Of what, does the first chapter | imperfection of the human faculties, 
consist ? I the difiicalty of many truths, and 

Substance of the first rule? We | human depravity. 
■hould realize tlie importance of good I How does it appear, that the d«> 
lodgment and logic. | pravity of the soul, does not necMi> 

Whose migconduet should we re- \ aarily result from iuconnecticn witb 
rfoir, /o order to realize this f \ the body ?— ox tViaX \\ ^«»»1 

t«MMw of this miacoad uct ? The | 
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fidaehood ; wlience arise an infinite vaxiety of dangers, u\ 
vhich wo are exposed in our judgment of thinj^s. Read 
with eagemessy tliose authcnrs. that treat of the doctrine of 
prejudices, prepossessions, and springs of error, on purpose 
to make your soul watchful on all sides^ that it suiTer not 
itself to be impoBed upon by any of them. See more on 
this sabjecL Logic, Part U. Chap. 3. and Part III. Chap, a 

ni. A dight view of things so momentous, is not suffi- 
cient. You should, therefore, contrive and practise some 
proper meUioda^ to acquaint yourself with your own igno- 
rance, and to impress your mind with a deep and painful 
sense of the low and miperfect degrees of your present 
knowledge, that you may oe incited with labor and activity^ 
to pursue after greater measures. Among others, you may 
find some such methods as these suceesafuL 

1. Take a wide survey, now and then, of the vast and 
unlimited regions of learning. Let your meditations run 
over the names of all the sciences, with liieir numerous 
branchings, and innumerable particular themes of knowl- 
edge -f and then reflect, how few of them you are acquaint- 
ed with, in any tolerable de^e. The most learned of 
mortals will never find occasion to act over affain what is 
fiibled of Alexander the Great, that when he had conquered 
what was called the Eastern World, he wept for more 
worlds to conquer. The worlds of science are immenao 
•nd endless. 



Wbat worki sboold we read mort 
Mgerly, ia order to correct our Judg- 



BleuiiBg of mndUtl A Jud^ 
laent witbost evidence, or a state of 
mind, that tends to auch Judgment. 

Literal meaning of yrcTMiice 7 Pre- 
Mfinff. 

Are OUT prejadices in &vor of per- 
■ana and tninga, or against tbemi 

Which pieJudicM are most numer- 
OM, those ia flivor of objects, or 
^^ Perhaps alKHrt 



At what age of life, are persons 
fadneneed by prejudice? 

Wlien do persona moit easily im- 
Wbe prejudice 1 

When are preijudiees strongest 1 

Prlneipal causes of pnijudice 1 In- 
tfolenee,wrong feelings and bod logic 

How does Indolence produce pre- 
fadicel By preventing proper ex- 



Anr 4tMs wroag ibeling produce 



prcjodice 1 Prineipally, by iceeping 
the attention upon one side of the 
question. 

How does bad lo^ produce preju- 
dice 1 Ey using bad rules of ruaaoii- 
inc. or abusing good ones. 

To what interests, is prejudice in- 
jurious 1 Toall— temporal, spiritoai 
and eternal. 

How shall we cure our present 

Cejudfces, and guard against im« 
bing more 1 By lUthfnily attend- 
ing to logie, by studying the scrip- 
tures, by conversinf with the wise 
and good, by watchfulness and pray- 
er, and by the falthftilnessof JuA- 
cious friends. 

Whose ignorance should we noil 
deeply feel and deplore 1 

Meaning of dqphre 7 

Mention some of the methods, that 
may lead us to feel our ignorance 1 

Meaning ot tmmeiue?* -oC tkeonreNkl 
—of demoastratbiil qI benwMwV- 
oT vociMMil— oC iacrtttiUI 
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2. Think, what a nnmberless variety of questions and 
difficulties there are, belonging even to that particular 
science, in which you have made the greatest progress, and 
how few of them there arc, in which jrou liave arrived at a 
final and undoabted certainty ; excepting only those ques- 
tions in the pure and simple mathematics, whose theorems 
are demonstrable, and leave scarcely any doubt And yet 
even in the pursuit of some few of these, mankind have 
been stran^ly bewildered. 

3. Spend a few thoughts sometunes on the puzzling in- 
({uiries concerning vacuums and atoms, the doctrine of 
infinites, indivisibles and incommensuraoles in geometry, 
wherein there appear some insolvable difficulties. Do this, 
on purpose to give you a more sensible impression of the 
poverty of your unaerstanding, and the imperfection of 
your knowledge. This will teach, you, what a vain thing it 
IS to fancy, that you know all things ; and will instruct you 
to think modestly of your present attainments, when every 
dust of the earth, and every inch of empty space surmounts 
your understanding, and triumphs over your presumption.. 
Arithmo had been bred up to accounts all nis life, and 
thought himself a complete master of numbers. But when 
he was pushed hard to give tlie square root of the number 
2, he tried at it, and labored long m millesimal fractions 
until he confessed there was no end of the inquiry ; and 
yet he learnt so much modesty by this perplexing question, 
that he was afraid to say, it was an impossible thmg. It is 
some good degree of improvement, wnen we are afraid to 
be positive. 

4. Read the accounts of those vast treasures of knowl- 
edge, which some of tlie dead have possessed, and some of 
the living do possess. Read, anu be astonished at the 
almost incredible advances, which nave been made in sci- 
ence. Acquaint yourselves with some persons of great 
learning, tJnat by converse among them, and comparing 
yourselves with them, you may acquire a mean opimon of 
your own attainments, and may be thereby animated with 
new zeal to equal them, as far as possible, or to exceed. 
Thus let your diligence be quickened by a generous and 

What does it indicate, when we | probably in the wrong, 
ne afraid to oe positive 1 What, does the author say, sboold 

What is said of the fool in Prov. | animate us with zeal to increase oai 
14: 161 I attainments 1 

What conclasion may we draw, | What is emulation 1 A desire t« 
eonceming a man, who appears out- | surpass others. 
lageousljr cottAdentl That he ia t Wheniaemulalionwioni WliM 
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luida^k le emulation. If V anillus had never met with Scitorio 
■nd Polydes, he had never imagined himself a mere novice 
in Philosophy, nor ever set himself to study in good earnest 

Rememoer this, that if upon some few superficial acquire- 
ments, yon exalt and sweu yonrself, as thoug;h you were a 
man of learning already, you are thereby buUmng a most 
iiiqMflBable barrier against all improvement : you will lie 
down and indulge idleness, and rest yourseli contented in 
the midst of deep and shameful ignorance. MvUi ad scien' 
UampervemsstrUj si se iUuc pervemsse non ptdasserd, 

IV. Presume not too mucli upon a bright genius, a ready 
wit and good parts ; for this, without labor and study^ will 
never make a man of knowledge and wisdom. This has 
been an unhappy temptation to persons of a vigorous and 
gay fancy, to aespise learning and study. They have been 
aclmowledged to shine in an assembly, and sparkle in dis- 
course upon common topics ; and thence they took it into 
their heads to abandon reading and labor^ and grow old in 
ignorance. But when they had lost the vivacities of animal 
nature and youth, they became stupid and sottish, even to 
contempt and ridicule. Lucidas and Scintillo are young 
men of this stamp : they shine in conversation ; thev spread 
their native ricHes before the ignorant ; they pride them- 
selves in their own lively images of fancy, and imagine 
themselves wise and learned. But they had best avoid the 
presence of tJie skilful and the test of reasoning ; and 1 
would advise them, once a day, to think forward a little, 
what a contemptible figure they will make in age. 

The witty men sometimes have sense enough to know 
their own foible, and therefore, they craftily shun the at- 



we desire to excel, merely for the 
Mke of excelling. 

When is it right 1 When we de- 
ifare to excel, for the sake of doing 
■ood. 

How will good emulation make 
■■ ^1 in relation to the improve- 
nrats of others 1 To rejoice. 

Elfisct of bad emulation in such a 
CMe 1 To make us grieve. 

Should emulation be encouraged 
cr not 1 Good emulation should be 
•vcouraged, and bad emulation op- 



Why is it, that some good men 

'bas to be opposed to all emular 

1 Probably, by mistaking the 

. Jngoftbe word. 

If we mxali ounetnet ttpon Mome 



superficial attainment, what efibct, 
will it l>e likely to have upon oui 
future progress 1 

Meaning of the Latin sentence, 
Mtdti eutseientiantj &c. 1 Many might 
become learned, did they not fancy 
themselves such already. 

What is said under the fourth 
rule, respecting genius 1 

What, besides genius, is neces- 
sary to make a person truly wise 1 
Study and the blessing of God. 

If persons neglect study in youth, 
what is likely, to be the character or 
tbeir elder life 1 Contemptible. 

Why do witty men sometimes pr»> 
tend to despise argument 1 fieeaase 
they cannot leuanvi. 
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Ucks of ajsrumenty or boldly pretend to despise aiid !•• 
xiounce them : because they are conscious of their own 
igporance, ana inwardly confess their wautof acquaintunca 
with the skill of reasoning. 

V. As you are not to fancy yourself a learned man, b^ 
eause you are blessed with a ready wit, so neither must 
you imagine, that large and laboiious readings and a strong 
memory, can denominate you trulv wise. 

It is meditation and studious {nought, it is ti»e exercia^ 
of your own reason and judgment upon all you read, that 
gives good sense even to the best genius^ and affords your 
understanding the truest improvement. A boy of strong 
memory ma^ repeat a whole book of Euclid, yet be no 
geometer ; for he mav not be able perhaps to oemonstxattf 
one single theorem. Memorino has learnt half the Bible 
by heait, and is become a living concordance, and a speak* 
in^ index to theological folios, and yet he understands little 
ofoivinity. 

A well furnished library and a capacious memory are 
indeed of singular use toward the improvement of the mind. 
But if all your learning be noticing else but a mere amass* 
ment of what others have written, without a due penetra- 
tion into their meaning, and without a judicious choice and 
determination of your own^sentiments, I do not see, what 
title your head has to true learning, above your shelves. 
Though you have read Philosophy and Theology, McMrals 
and Metaphysics in abundance, and every oUier art and 
science, yet if your memory is tne only faculty eniployed. 
you can justly daim no higher character than that of^a good 
nistorian of tne sciences. 

Here note. Many of the foregoing advices are more 
peculiarly proper for those, who are conceited of their abili- 
ties, and are ready to entertain a high opinion of them- 
selves. But a modest, humble youth of a good genius, 
should not suffer himself to be discouraged by any of these 
considerations. They are designed only as a spur to dili- 
gence, and a guard against vanity and pnde. 

VI. Be not so weak, as to imagine, that a life of learning 
is a life of laziness ana ease. Dare not give up yourself to 
any of the learned professions, unless you are resolved to 



What of reading, nnder the fifth 
rnlel 

What should we exercise upon all 
wereadl 

What will this ffiye to genius 1 

HTbat of Memorino ? 



Meaning oC concordtmce 7 

What if n person has rend much, 
and scarcely employed any facully 
but meiaory 1 

Wh:it emit ton is given in the sixtli 
rule, KttsiNtcUus a life of toafniug? 
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labor hard at study, and can muke it your delight and the 
ioy of your life, according to the motto of our late Lord 
CnanceUor King^, Labor ipse voluptas. 

It is no idle thing to be a scholar indeed. A man, much 
addicted to luxury and pleasure, recreation and pastime, 
should never pretend to devote himself entirely to the sci- 
ences, unless his soul be so refined, that he can taste all 
these entertainments eminently in his closet, among his 
books and papers. Sobnno is a temperate man and a phi- 
losopher, and he feeds upon partridge and pheasant- veiiison 
and ragoos and every aelicacy, in a growing uncferstand- 
ing, and a serene and healthy soul, tliough he dines on a 
dish of sprouts or turnips. Languinos loved his ease, and 
therefore, chose to be brought up a scholar ; he had much 
indolence in his temper, and as he .Aever cared for study, 
he falls under universal contempt m his profession, because 
he has nothing but the gown and the name. 

VII. Let l£e hope of new discoveries, as well as the 
satisfaction and pleasure of known truths, animate your 
daily industry. Do not think learning in general has ar- 
rived at its perfection, or that the knowledge of any par- 
ticular subject in any science cannot be improved, merely 
because it has lain nve hundred or a tliousand years, with- 
out improvement The present age, by the blessinff of 
God on tlie ingenuity ancf diligence of men, has brought to 
light, such truths in natural philosophy, and such discove- 
ries in tlie heavens and the earth, as seemed to be beyond 
the reach of man. But may not there be Sir Isaac ISew- 
tons in every science ? You should never despair, there- 
fore, of finding out, that which has never yet been found, 
unless you see something in the nature of it, which renders 
it unsearchable, and above the reach of our faculties. 

Nor should a student in divinity imagine, tliat our age 
lias arrived at a full understanding of every thing, which, 
can be known by the scriptures. Every age since the 
Reformation, has thrown some further light on difficidt 



Bleaningof the Latin phmse, Im- 
hmr ip.te voluptas 1 Labor itself is 
pleoKiire. 

Why did Langiiiiios choose to be 
brouKlit up a fcholar 1 

How was he regarded in his pro- 
letxitin T 

To wliat, should the hoi)e of new 
dinroverieK anhn.ite us 1 

In whut cases, ftliou Id ive not des- 
pair of making diaatvenes 1 

3 



Meaning of unsearchable ? 

Upon what, has light been thrown, 
in every age, since the Reformation 4- 

Whai reformation is here meant 1 
The great reformation from Popery. 
begun by Martin Luther. — WlienT 
In 1517. 

Why is it railed the R^ormationf 
By way of eminence, because it wa9< 
BO great and \inv>otVahidL 
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texts and paragraphs of the Bible, which had been long 
obscured by the early rise of Antichrist ; and since there 
are at present many difficulties and darknesses hanging 
id)out certain truths of the Christian Religion, and since 
several of these relate to important doctrines, such as the 
Origin of Sin^ the Fall of Adam, the Person of Christ, the 
blessed Trimty, the Decrees of God, ^c. which do still 
embarrass the minds of honest and inquiring readers, and 
which make work for noisy controversy ; it is certain there 
are several things in the Bible yet unknown, and not suffi- 
ciently explained ; and it is certain, that there is some way 
to solve these difficulties, and to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions. And why may not a sincere teacher of 
truth in the present age, by labor, diligence, study and 
prayer, with the best use of nis reasoning powers, find out 
the proper solution of those knots and perplexities which 
have hitherto been unsolved, and which nave aiforded mat- 
ter for an^ry quarrelling ? Happy is every man, who shdl 
be favored of Heaven to ffive a nelping hand toward that 
introduction of the blessed age of light and love. 

Vni. Do not hover always on the surface of things, 
nor take up suddenly with mere appearances ; but pene< 
tratc into the depth of matters, as far as your time and cir- 
tsumstances allow, especially in those things, which relate to 
.your own profession. Do not indulge yourselves to judge of 
things by the first gUmpse, or a short and superficial view 
of l£em ; for this will fill the mind with errors and preju- 
• dices, and ffive it a wrong turn and ill habit of thinking, and 
make much work for retraction. Subito is carried away 
with title pages, so that he ventures to pronounce upon a 
large octavo at once, and to recommend it wonderfully 
when he had read half the Preface. Another volume of 
controversies of e</ual size, was discarded by him at once, 
because it pretenaed to treat of the Trinity ; and yet he 
<o<mld neither find the word essence nor suhsistenciesj in the 



By what, had tliose passages been 
•obscured 1--Literul meaning of .^ntt- 
rckristl An adversary of Christ.— 
Heaning ofodvertfory 7 

To what does Antichrist here re- 
riffurl The Papal power. 

Meaning of Popoi? 

What a'ge, i^ it very desirable. 
*ibMt we should aid in introducing i 

What is that age generally called 1 
HThe JVJiJle/iJjnim. 
Meaning ofJtfiUennium 1 



State of maniiind during that age 1 
Peculiarly holy and happy. £$ee 
Isaiah 2 : 

Meaning of obscure ?— of tmhuT- 
rass ?— of solve ? 

If we Judge of things by the first 
glimpse, with what, will it fill the 
mind 1 

What four things are generally 
necessary for thorough investigacioo? 
Time, attention, patience and per 
severance. 
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12 first pages. But Sabito changes his opinions of men 
iod books and things so often, that nobody regards him. 

As for those sciences, or those parts of knowledge, which 
either jour profession, your leisure, your inclination or 
your incapacity, forbid you to pursue with much applica- 
tioo. or to seasch fiir into them, you must be contented with 
an nistorical and superficial knowledge of them, and not 
pretend to form aiany judgments of your own on those sub- 
jects^ which you understand very imperfectly. 

Dl Once a day, especially in the eafly years of life and 
Btodjf Gail youselves to an account, ana consider what 
new ideas, what new proposition or truth you have eained* 
what further confirmation of known truths, and what ad- 
vances you have made in any part of knowledge ; and if 
possible, let no day pass away without some mtellectual 
gain. Such a course well pursued, must certainly advance - 
us in useful knowledge. It is a wise proverb among the 
learned, borrowed from the lips and practice of a celebrated 
painter. JSTvUa dies sine Imea ; let no day pass without one 
line at least ; and it was a sacred rule among the Pytha« 
goreans, that they should every evening thrice run over the 
actions and affairs of the day, and examine, what their con- 
dact had been, what they had done, or what ihej had neg- 
'ected ; and tl^y assured theur pupils, that bv this meth<m, 
they would maJie a noble progress in the path of virtue. 

Nor let «eft tluiober eloae your eyes. 
Before you've recollected tbrice 
The train of actions thro' the day. 
Wiiere have my feet ehoee out the way? 
What have I learnt, where'er I've been. 
From all I've lieard, from ail I've seen? 
What know I more, that'-s worth the knowing? 
What have 1 done, Uiat's worth the doing? 
What have I sought, that I should shun ? 
What duty have i left undone ? 
Or into what new follies, run? 
These self-inquiries are the road, 
That leads to virtue and to God. 



Why does no one regard the opin- 
kmofSubitol 

Upon what subjects, should we 
fbroi scarcely any opinion 1 

How often should we inquire, 
what new ideas we have gained 1 

What gain should we endeavor to 
■eqoire every diy 1 

How many times did the Vythn- 
f nvlew the aOkira of each 



Who were the Pythagoreans 1 Tlw 
followers of Pythagoras. 

Who was Pythagoras'! One «f 
the greatest of the Grecian phUoto* 
phers. 

What great Hebrew prophets wsvt 
cotemporary with Pythagoras 1 Jei» 
miah. £zek\e\ and vMo^sX. 

HeanVn% of cv^mafvtv%y 



ae 
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I would be glad among a nation of Christians to iind 
young men heartily engaged in the practice of what tliis 
heathen writer teaches. 

X. Maintain a constant watch, at all times, against a 
dogmatic spirit Fix not your assent to any proposition in 
a firm and unalterable manner, till you have some firm and 
unalterable ground for it, nor till you have arrived at some 
clear and sure evidence ; till you have turned the proposi- 
tion on all sides, and searched the matter through and 
through, so that youf cannot be mistaken. And even where 
you may think you have full grounds of assurance, be not 
too early nor too frequent in expressing this assurance, -n 
too peremptory and positive a manner, remembering, that 
human nature is always liable to mistake in this corrupt and 
feeble state. A dogmatic spirit has many inconvemences 
attending it : as, 

1. It stops the ear against all further reasoning upon that 
subject, and shuts up the mind from all further improve- 
ments of knowledge. If you have resolutely fixea your 
opinion, though it be upon too slight and insufficient 
grounds, yet you will stand determined to renounce the 
strongest reason, brought for the contrary opinion, and 
grow obstinate against the force of the clearest argument. 
Positivo is a man of this character, and has often pronoun- 
ced his assurance of the Cartesian vortexes. Last year, 
some further liffht broke in upon his understanding, with 
uncontrollable force, by reading something of mathematical 
philosophy. Yet having asserted his former opinions in a 
most confident manner, he is tempted now to wink a little 
against the truth, or to prevaricate in his discourse upon 
that subject, lest by admitting conviction^ he should expose 
hiniself to the necessity of confessing. his former folly and 
mistaKe ; and he has not humility enough for that 

2. A dogmatic spirit naturally leads us to arrogance, and 

fives a man some airs in conversation, which are too 
aughty and assuming. Audens is a man of learning, and 
very good company, but his infallible assurance renders his 
carriage sometimes insupportable. 



Against what spirit, does the tenth 
rule require lis continually to watch 1 

Meaning of dogmatic 7 

When may >\'e be firmly decided 
tn opinion 1 After fnithi'ul exam- 
ination with clear evidence. 

Agninst whAtj does dogmatism 
suip the ear 1 



Why is Positivo unwilling to con* 
fess his errors 1 

Meaning of prevarieaiel 

What airs does dogmatism give ti 
conversation 1 

What sometimes renders the maa- 
ners of Audens insupportable 7 
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3. A dogmatic spirit inclines a man to be censorious. 
fireiy one of his opmions appears to him written as it were 
with sun-beams, and he grows angry that his neighbor does 
not see it in the same light He is tempted to disdain his 
correspondents, as men of low and dark understanding; 
because thej will not believe what he does. Furio goes 
fitfther in this wild track, and charges those, who refuse his 
notions, with wilful obstinacy and vile hypocrisy. He tells 
them boldly, that they resist the truth, and sin against their 
consciences. 

These are the men, that when thev deal in controversy 
delight in reproaches. They abouna in tossing about ab« 
soimty and stupidity among their brethren. They cast ^e 
imputation of heresy and nonsense plentifully upon theur 
antagonists ; and in matters of sacred importance^ they 
deal out their anathemas in abundance upon Christians 
better than themselves. They denounce damnation upon 
their neighbors, without either justice or mercy, and wnen 
they pronounce sentences of divine wrath against supp(^ed 
heretics, they add their own human fire and indignation. 
A dogniatist in religion is not a great way off from a bigot, 
and is in high dai^er of growmg up to be a bloody per« 
iecutor. 

XL Though caution and slow assent will guard you 
against frequent mistakes and retractions, yet you should 
get humility and courage enough to retract any mistake^ 
and confess an error. Frequent changes are tokens or 
levity in our first determinations. Yet you should never be 
too oroud to change your opinion, nor frightened at the name 
of cnangeling. Learn to scorn those vulgar bugbearsj which 
confirm foolish man in his own mistakes, for rear of being 
charged with inconstancy. J confess, it is better not to 
jad^, than to judge falsely ; and it is wiser to withhold our 
assent, till we see complete evidence. But if we have too 
suddenly given our assent, as the wisest man does some- 
times, ii we have professed what we find afterwards to be 
fijse, we should never be ashamed nor afiraid to renounce 



With what, does Furio charge 
OM, who refuM his notions? 
Anlnst what, does he say, they 

When such men deal in contro- 
„ , , in what do they delight ? 
iMiiing oi anUroveiyiff ? 



ing of anlagmustl 

■r ktruiyf—ofaMaiiMiaU-ofH^ottiot not to Jud(e? 



What is a dogmatist in danger ot 
becoming ? 

Can you now mention three or 
four great evils of dogmatism ? 

What should we be willing to re- 
tract ?— to confess ? 

Meaning of retract ? 

Which is worst, tA ^udfbtriMtV^x 
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a mistake. That is a noble essay, that is found among die 
Occasional Papers, to encourage the world to practise re- 
tractions ; and I would recommend it to the perusal of 
every scholar and every Christian. 

XII. He, that would raise his judgments above the yul« 
gar rank of mankind, and learn to pass a just sentence os 
persons and things, must Uike heed of a mnciful temper of 
mind, and a humorous conduct in his affairs. Fancy and 
humor, early and constantly indulged, may expect an old 
age over-run with follies. 

A humorist is one that is greatly pleased or greatly dis- 
pleased with little things ; who sets his heart much upon 
matters of very small importance ; who has his will deter* 
mined every day by trines^ his actions seldom directed by 
the reason and nature of things, and his passions frequently 
raised by thincs of little moment. Where this practice » 
allowed, it will insensibly warp the judgment to pK)nounce 
little things great, and tempt you to lay a great we^ht upon 
them. In siu)rt, this temper will incline you to pass an un- 
just value on almost every thing that occurs ; and every 
step, tliut you take in this path, is just so far out of the way 
to wisdom. 

XIII. For the same reason, have a care of trifling with 
things important and momentous, or of sporting with tilings 
awfm and sacred. Do not indulge a spirit of hdiculeu as 
sonw witty men do on all occasions and subjects. This 
will as unhappily bias the judgment on the other side, and 
incline you to pass a low esteem on the most valuable 
objects. Whatsoever evil habit we indulge in practice, it 
will insensibly obtain a power over our unaerstandin|r, and 
betray us into many errors. Jocander is ready with his 
jest, to answer every thing that he hears. He reads books 
m the same iovial humor, and has got the art of turning 
every thought and sentence into merriment How many 
av^k ward aihi irregular judgments does this man pass unon 
solemn subjects, even when he designs to be grave ana is 
earnest? His mirth and laughing liumor is formed into 



Meaning of huvtorigt 1 

Upon what, will this temper in- 
cline us to place an undue value 1 

With wliat tilings, should we not 
trifle 1 

With what subjects, is it peculiar- 
ly criminal to sport 1 Religious sub- 
jects. 

Should we mention poMages of 



Scripture, or relate serious anee- 
dotes, for mere amusement 1 Never 
for mere amusement, though ws 
may sometimes relate such, as ai# 
amusing. 

With what, is Jocander ready IS 
answer every thing, that he hean 1 

Into what, does lie tare 
thoUf^l and mtv\««m1 
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habit and temper, and leads his understanding shamefulijp 
iistray. You will see him wandering in pursuit of a gay 
dyinfir feather, and he is drawn by a sort of igiiisfaiuiLS 
into bogs and mire, almost every day of liis life. 

XIY. Ever maintain a virtuous and pious frame of spirit ; 
for an indulgence of vicious inclinations debases the un- 
dentanding, and peprvcrts the judgment LicentiousnesE 
and new wine, take away the heaii; and soul and rea- 
son of a nuuL Sensuality ruins the better faculties of the 
mind. An indulgence of appetite and passion enfeeblea 
the powers of reason ; it makes the judgment weak and 
susceptive of every falseiiood, and especially of such mis- 
takes, as have a tendency towards tlie gratification of the 
animal ; and it warps tiie soul aside strangely from that 
stediast honesty and integrity, {hut necessarily belongs to 
the pursuit of truth. It is tlie virtuous man, who is m a 
lair Avay to wisdom. ^^ God gives to those, that are good in 
his sight, wisdom and knowledge and joy." Ec. 2 : ^M5, 

Piety toward God, as well as sobriety and virtue, are 
necessiuy qualifications to make a truly wise and judicious 
a>an. He, that abandons religion, must act in such a con- 
tradiction to his own conscience and best judgment, that 
he abuses and spoils the faculty itself. It is thus in the 
nature of things ; and it is tlius by the rigliteous judg- 
ment of God. Even the pretended sages among the Hea- 
thens, " who did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
were given up to a reprobate mind ;" an undistinguishinff 
or injudicious mind, so that tliey judged inconsistently, ana 
practised mere absurdities. Rom. 1 : 28. 

And it is the character of the slaves of Antichrist, 2 Thes. 

WluU eflect upon hi« understand^ | are good iii his sight 1 
inf. basJocander*ii laughing humor 1 | What is implied in being good in 



How 1 By diverting his attention 
fioui Um merits of the subject. 

Meaning of iffnu fatuiis ? A ine- 
tecr or light, tliat apiicars in the 
nffht over niarshv groumls. 

WiMt ie it vulpirlv called 1 Will 
wUit the wisp, or Jack with a lan- 
tern. 

Fi gu rati ve meanin g of i^isfatuusl 
Tkat which dazzles, to lead astray. 

What frame of spirit should we 
maintain, in order to advance in 
knowledge anil mental improve 
■ent? 

What influence upon the mind, 
%M vicious indulgence 1 

tViuu doe§ Ood give to t/iose, who 



the sight of Gud 1 A good life, a 
a good heart. 

How does it appear, that a good 
heart is implied! Jtecause C2c4 
looks at the heart. 

What is implied in having a good 
heart 1 That we obey the law of 
God from the heart. • 

'J'wo great conimandroents of the 
law of God 1 Mat. 2-2 : 37, 39. 

Tendency of acting contrary to 
conscience and judjrment 1 

Whom were the Heathen sages ui>- 
willinshi retain in their know ledfe? 

To what, di<i (>od give them up ? 

Meau\n«; oV reprobate -numAI — A 
M^e ? — of transubstoiaAOlMml 
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!l: 10, &c. that those "who receive not the love of the 
truth," were exposed to the power of diabolical sleights and 
lying wonders. When divine revelation shines and blazes 
in the face of men with glorious evidence, and they wink 
their eyes against it, the God of tliis world is suffered to 
blind them, even in the most obvious, common and sensible 
things. The ffreat God of heaven, for this cause, " sends 
them strong delusions, that they should believe a lie ;" and 
the nonsense of transubstantiation in the popish world, is a 
most glaring accomplislunent of this prophecy, beyond ever 
what could nave been thought of or expected among crea- 
tures who pretend to reason. 

XV. Watch against the pride of your own reason, and a 
^ vain conceit of your intellectual powers, with the neglect 
of divine aid and blessing. Presume not upon great attain- 
ments in knowledge by your own self-sufficiency. Those, 
who trust to their own understanding entirely, are pro- 
nounced fools in the word of God : and it is the wisest of 
men, who gives them this character. " He, that trusteth in 
his own heart, is a fool," Prov. 28 : 26. And the same 
divine writer advises us to " trust in the Lord with all our 
hean, and not to lean to our own understandings, nor to be 
wise in our own eyes," Chap. 3 : 5, 7. 

Those, who with a neglect of religion, and of dependence 
on God, apply themselves to search out every article in the 
things of God, by the mere dint of their own reason, have 
been suffered to run into wild excesses of fooJery, and 
strange extravagance of opinions. Every one, who pursues 
this vain course, and will not ask for the conduct oi God in 
the study of religion, has just reason to fear he shall be left 
of God, and given up a prey to a thousand prejudices ; that 
he shall be consigned over to the follies oi his own heart, 
and pursue his own temporal and eternal ruin. And even 
in common studies, we should by humility and dependence, 
cngaffe the God of truth on our side. 

AVI. Offer up, therefore, your daily requests to God, 
the Father of lights, that he would bless all your attempts 
and labors in reading, study and conversation. Think with 

Against what form of pride, sliould \ How often should we pray for » 

we be peculiarly watchlul ? I divine blessing upon our intellectual 

What does the Scripture call hiui. | labors .' 

•who trusts in his own heart? | Meaning of duel— of intrieaUl-^ 

What is there reason to fear, we | of labyrinth ? — of implore 1 

•hall be left to pursue, if wo do not | Meaning of a Latin phrase undef 

#eek the divine aid in tlie investiga- | rule 16? God is the source <ir be- 

ikur ot truth 1 \ ginning. 
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joux^el^ how easily and how insensibly, b]^ one turn of 
thought, he can lead you into a large scene of useful ideaik 
He can teach you to lay hold on a clue, which may guide 
your thoughts with safety and ease, tlirough all tiie dimcuU 
ties of an intricate subject Think, how easily the Author 
of your being can direct your motions, by his providence, 
BO uat the glance of an eye, or a word stnking the ear, or 
a sudden turn of the fancy, shall conduct you to a train of 
happy sentiments. By tins secret and supreme method of 
government, he can cfraw you to read such a treatise, or \o 
converse with such a person, who may give you more liffbt 
into some deep subject in an hour, than you could cbtamDy 
a month of your own solitary labor. 

Think with yourself, with how much ease the God of 
^irits can cast into your mind, some useful suggestion, and 

Sve a haj)py turn to your own thoughts, or the thoughts of 
ose, with whom you converse, whence you may derive 
unspeakable light and satisfaction in a matter, that has lon| 
pozzled and entangled you. He can show you a path 
"which the vulture's eye has not seen," andleadyouby 
some unknown gate or portal, out of a wilderness and laby- 
rinth of difficulties, wherein you have been long wander- 
ing. 

Implore constantly his divine grace, to point your incli- 
nation to proper studies, and to nx your lieart there. He 
can keep off temptations on tlie right hand and on the left 
both by the course of his providence, and by the secret and 
insensible intimations of his Spirit. He can guard your un- 
derstanding from every evil influence of error, and secure 
yon from the danger of evil books and men, which migh* 
otherwise have a fatal effect, and lead you into pemiciou 
mistakes. 

Nor let this sort of advice fall under the censure of th- 
godless and profane, as a mere piece of bigotry or enthusi 
asm, derivea from faith and tne bible ; for the reasons 
which I have given to support this pious practice of in 
yoking the blessing of God on our studies, are derived fron 
the light of nature as well as revelation. He, that mad€ 
our souls, and is the Father of spirits, shall he not be sup- 
]>Qsed to have a most friendly influence toward the instruc- 
tion and government of them ? The Author of our rationai 
powers can involve them in darkness, when he pleases, by 
a sudden distemper, or he can abandon them, to wandeif 
into dark and foolish opinions, when they are ^^^ -vViia.^ 
vain conceit of their own light He expects .\A\ie %s^)KSi<QSitV 
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edged in the common affairs of life, and he does as cer> 
lainly expect it in the superior operations of the mind, and 
in tlie search of knowledge and truth. The Latins were 
taught to say, A Jove principium mus(B, In the worlds of 
learning, tliey thought it necessary to beffin with God, 
Even the poets call upon the muse as a goddess, to assist 
them in their compositions. 

The first lines of Homer in his Iliad and Odyssey, the 
first line of Museus in his song of Hero and Leander, the 
beginning of Hesiod in his poem of Works and Days, and 
several others, furnish us with sufficient examples of this 
icind. Nor does Ovid leave out this piece of devotion, aa 
he begins his stories of the Metamorphosis. Christianity 
80 much the more obliges us by the precepts of Scripture, 
to invoke the assistance of the true God in all our labors or 
the mind, for the improvement of ourselves and others. 
Bishop Saunderson says, that study toithovi jprayer is cUhc" 
ism, as well as, that prayer witliout study is presvmption. 
And we arc still more abundantly encouraged by the testi- 
mony of tiiose who have acknowledged from their own 
experience, that sincere prayer was no hinderance to their 
studies. They have gotten more knowledge sometimes upon 
their knees, than by their labor in perusing a variety of au- 
thors ; and they have lefl this observation lor such as follow, 
Bene orasse est bene studuisse. Praying is the best studying. 

To conclude, let industry and devotion join together; 
and you need not doubt the happy success, Prov. 2 : I — 6. 
** My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and hide my com- 
mandments within thee ; so tliat thou incline tliine ear unto 
wisdom, and apply thine heart to understanding; yea, if 
thou criest after knowledge, and liflest up tliy voice for un- 
derstanding ; if thou se Aest her as silver, and searchest 
for her as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find liie knowledge of God. For the 
Lord giveth wisdom : out of his mouth cometh knowledge 
and understanding." 

Note I, by the Editor. 

[Prayer for instruction. — It is earnestly desired, that these 
excellent remarks of Watts upon prayer in connection with 
•tudv, may not be lost upon a single pupil. May he attend 
to them closely, ponder them deeply, and improve them 

According to Bishop Saunderson, \ Whnt desire iw expreEsed in ttar 
trAat IB study wiihoni prnyer 1— s beglimin^ of Nole I. » 
prayer witnout atudy 1 \ 
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faithfully. Perhaps there is no other snbicct, which in pro- 
portion to its importance, has been so little regarded in the 
puisoit of literature as prayer. If we would gain knowl- 
edge, we should seek it trom the Father of lights. If we 
wcmld have a wise and understanding heart, we should 
seek it from Him, whose understanding is infinite ; not in 
the way of sloth and idleness, but in the assiduous use of 
the appointed means. We must diff for knowledge, as 
well as cry for it Here the pupil is advised, to turn to that 
admirable passage in Prov. 2 : 1 — ^9, and study these verses, 
till he can almost or quite repeat them ; and endeavor to 
understand and feel and relish the weighty thoughts. He 
is also advised,not only to offer his daily prayer for di- 
vine instruction, but to put up two or three short petitions, 
as he commences the study of each lesson. They may 
be purely extemporaneous or not ; they may be compos- 
ed by himself or others ; they may be read or repeated 
These circumstances are of no importance, provided the 

frayer is breathed forth, from a contrite and fervent heart 
^erhaps some of the following forms may be helpful to 
those, who have had little or no experience in crying to 
God after knowledge, and lifting up tneir voice for under- 
standing. 

Form of Prayer for a Student, — O thou Father of lights 
and God of grace, I beseech thee, to pardon my unworthi- 
ness, to enfighten my mind, to invigorate my faculties, to 
quicken my attention, to deliver me from prejudice, and 
enable me to pursue my study with great success, that I 
may be pr(3pared for usefulness and glory, for the Redeem- 
er's sake. 

Another. — O thou Sun of righteousness, thou Light of the 
world, I entreat thee to enlighten my soul. Shine upon 
the pages before me. May I understand them. May I be 
cnaolea to distinguish between the precious and the vile. 
If they contain any thing, not true, may I be enabled to 



On what opecial occasions, should 
we pray, that God would aid us in 
saining knowledge 1 

Should we pray extemporaneous- 
ly, or otherwise! How must we 
pray, in order that our pravers mav 
avail 1 

llmv can prayer conduce to fiir- 

■ish our iniiidp with knowledge ? 

It tends to maae us love it more nr- 

iently, to seek it more vigorously ^ 

patientiy aad candidly, and to pro- 



cure the special blessing of God vprn 
our efforts. 

What use may we make of th« 
following forms of prayer 1 

Should we confine ourselves ta 
these 1 By no means. 

VS'liat if we do not need theml 
It will be better to pray without 
them. 

What \\ aluAewVa wwfc «» \wq52^ 
enpiged \n 8ee>R.\T\v; V.Tvo^\e^^% Sw» 
Ood as ftom bon>L«^ 
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perceive and reject it; and whatever is true and importar.:, 
may I hide in my heart, and improve it to thy glory, and th » 
good of mankind, for Christ's sake. 

Another. — O tiiou ^acious Giver of every good gift, 1 
desire to bless and praise thee, that there is a spirit in man 
and tliy inspiration gives him understanding ; that tliou hast 
thus exalted him above the beasts of the field .and the fowls 
of heaven. 1 beseech tliee to increase my understanding 
that every faculty may be greatly improved and invigora- 
ted ; that every lesson may add to the precious stock of 
knowledge, and that it may conduce to the good of man- 
kind, and my own immortal benefit, through Jesus Christ 
the Redeemer, to whom be glory everlasting. Amen. 

Another, — ^Most great and ffracious God, 1 desire forever 
to bless and praise Uiee, for me noble faculties of my soul. 
I have reason to blush and to be ashamed, tiiat I have made 
80 little effort for their improvement O Lord, how have I 
hated instruction, and despised reproof. I beseech thee to 
forgive my great transgression, and all my other transffres- 
sions, ana enable me hereafter most vigorously andxle- 
voutiy to improve all my means of knowledge and under- 
standing, and prepare for life eternal, for the Redeemer's 
sake. 

Form of Prayer for the use of one who is stvdyiiig the 
Scriptures, — O God of nature and of grace ; Fatiier of an- 
gels and of saints, I bless thee for the light of sun, moon 
and stars. But more especially would I praise tiiee, for the 
Jight of redemption ; the light that beams forth from the 
face of Jesus, that glows on the pages of thy holy word. 
To this holy word, may I ever take heed, as to a liffht, 
' sliining in a dark place. O Lord, I beseech thee to show 
me tiiy glory ; teach me wondrous thing's out of thy law ; 
Of)en ny understanding, that I may unaerstand the Scrip- 
tures ; quicken my memory, to retain thy truth ; and my 
heart, to obey it ; that by thy word and Spirit, I may be 
trained for everlasting life, through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be honor, praise, dominion and glory forever. Amen. 

Another. — Father of lights, and Fountain of knowledge, 
i thank thee for the Bible — that all Scripture is given oy 
tl*y inspiration, and that it is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness. May 
It be thus profitable to me. May I read it with close and 
devout attention, with understanding, witii love. M^y it 
/fe the joy and rcfjoicing of my soul, and may it nourish m« 
i/p jjjto everJastincr Jife, for Christ's sake. K«vct\, 
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Jhwiher4 — O Lord^ I entreat thee, to assist me in reading 
thy word. May I receive it into a good and honest heart. 
May it conduce to make me perfect, to furnish me for ev^ 
goodf and to prepare me for heaven, for Christ's sake. Amen. 

If students, were as much engaged to seek knowledge 
firom God, as they are to gain information from books, no 
doabt it would nave a most happy influence to hasten the 
blessed day, when the watchmen shall see eye to eye, and 
the earth be filled with the knowled^^e and salvation of the 
Lord.] 



CHAPTER 11. 

OBSERVATION, READING, INSTRUCTION BY LECTURES, 
CONVERSATION AND STUDY, COMPARED. 

There are five ftenlment means or methods, whereby the 
mind is improved in the knowledge of things, and these are 
ebservation, reading, instruction by lectures, conversation 
and meditation ; which last in a most peculiar manner, is 
called study. 

Let us survey the general definitions or descriptions of 
them all. 

1. Observation is the notice, tliat we take of all occur- 
rences in human life, whether tliey are sensible or intel- 
lectual, Whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves 
or others. It is this, that furnishes us, even from ourjn- 
fancy. with a rich variety of ideas and propositions, words 
and phrases. It is by this, we know, that fire will bum, 
that the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, that an 
acorn produces an oak, that man is a being capable of rea- 
soning and discourse, that our judgment is weak, tliat our 
mistakes are many, that our sorrows are great, that our 
bodies die, and are carried to tlie grave^ and that one gen- 
eration succeeds another. All those thmgs, which we see, 
which we hear or feel, wluch we perceive by sense or con- 



Subject of the second chapter 1 
General view of the Five Methods 
of faining instruction. 

Wl>at are tlie five methods of in- 
itructiim f 

What is the best nrran^enient of 
\hrMfJ 

IVtiy BJuiuld observntiim he placed 



first — conversation next 1 

What ia ol^servation r Tlie notice 
we talce of objects. 

VVIiere are those objects in rela- 
tion to ourselves ? Some oC them 
are wUhin u«,a\u\?«\\\fc,v!"\v\\\»A^%. 

W iial objccl* tau vi e v»>DiWBn*'«>Bafc- 
in us' 
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sciousness, or which we know in a direct manner, with 
Bcarcely any exercise of our reflecting faculties, or our 
reasoning powers, may be iuchided under the general name 
of observation. 

When this observation relates to any thing, that immedi- 
ately concerns ourselves, and of which we are conscious, it 
may be called experience. So I am said to know or expe- 
rience, that I have in myself a power of thinking, fearing, 
loving, &c. tliat I have lippetites and passions, working m 
me, and that many personal occurrences have attended me 
in this life. 

Observation therefore includes all that Mr. Locke means 
by sensation and reflection. 

When we are searching out the nature or properties of 
any being, by various methods of trial; or when we apply 
some active powers, or set some causes at work, to observe, 
what effects they would produce, this sort of observation is 
called experiment So, when I throw a bullet into water, I 
find it siiiks ; and when I throw the same bullet into quick- 
silver, I see it swims ; but if I beat out this bullet mto a 
thin, hollow shape, like a dish, then it will swim in the 
water too. So, when I strike two flints together, I find 
they produce fire ; when I tlirow a seed into the earth, it 
grows up into a plant. 

Ail these belong to tlie first method of knowledge, which 
I call observation. 

11. Reading is that means or method of knowledge, 
whereby we acquaint ourselves with what other men have 
published to tlie world, in their writings. These arts of read- 
mg and writing are of infinite advantage ; for by them, we 
are made partdcers of tlie sentiments, observations, reason- 
ings and improvements of all the learned world, in the most 
remote nations, and in former ages, almost from the begin* 
ing of mankind. 



Name of tliis inward observation 1 
More technical nainel Conscl- 



General meaning of obseiyationl 
Notice of external objects. 

By how many senses, do we ob- 
wnre externals 1— What are they? 

When we employ causes, in order 
to witness their eftecis, wliai is the 
operation called 1 

Mention some experiments. 

Can we make experiments upon 



How ? By using methods of in- 
struction, and presenting motivefl. 

Meaning of motive? 

Two grand distinctions in read> 
ing ? Silent and audible. 

Meaning of audible ? 

Design of silent readingi— of au 
dible? 

Which kind of reading does tht 
author here mean 1 

Of what, may we be made par- 
takers by means of reading 1 
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111. Public or private lectures are such verbal instruc- 
tions, as areffiven by a teacher, while the learners attend 
in silence. This is the way of learning religion from the 
pulpit, or philosophy or theology from the professor'* chair 
or mathematics, oy a teacher, snowing in various theorems 
or problems, that is, speculations or practices, by demon- 
stration and operation, with all the instruments of art neces- 
sary to those operations. 

iV. Conversation is another method of improvinff our 
minds, wherein by mutual discourse and in(juii7, we learn 
the sentiments of others, as well as commumcate our senti- 
ments to them, in the same manner. Sometimes indeed, 
though both parties speak by turns, yet the advantage is 
only on one side ; as when a teacher and a learner meet 
and discourse together ; but frequently the profit is mutual. 
Under this head of conversation, we may also rank dis- 
putes of various kinds. 

V. Meditation or study includes all those exercises of 
mind^ whereby we render all the former methods useful for 
our increase in true knowledge and wisdom. It is by 
meditation, we come to confirm our memory of things, that 
pass through our thoughts in the occurrences of life, in our 
own experiences, and in the observations we make. It is 
by meditation, that we draw various inferences, and estab- 
lish in our minds general principles of knowledge. It is by 
meditation, that we compare the various ideas, which we 
derive from our senses, or from the operations of our souls, 
and join them in propositions. It is by meditation, that we 
fix in our memory, whatsoever we learn, and form our own 
judgment of the truth or falsehood, the strength or weak- 
ness, of what others speak or write. It is meditation, or 



Wbat are lectares 1 

What common religious exercise 
maybe considered lecturing 1 

What is conversation 1 Mutual 
tfiaeoorae. — Meaning of vnUual ? 

Meaning of cmateraaUony as used 
In Scripture 1 

Wfaicli of the five methods is pe- 
culiarly fitted to render the others 
aaenill 

Wbat word does Watts here use 
as mroomymous with meditation ? 

Meaning of gynonymous 7 

By wbat exercise, do we general- 
ly fix ideas in the memory 1— draw 
takferentes 1— Join our }dea5, so as to 
torm prupoaitioas 1 



What is a proposition! An as- 
sertion, in wiiich one thing is d«> 
dared respecting another. 

Grand excellence or defect of everf 
proposition! Every proposition h 
either true or false. 

What does every truth become, 
when expressed 1 A true proposi- 
tion. 

What does every falsehood be- 
come, when expressed 1 A folse 
proposition. 

What is a proposition, existing 
merely in the mind, without being 
expressed 1 A mental pro^sition. 

What \8 t\\c ?:nvT\tSL Va.^vw«i«* ^ 

lOgicI To OBCMUlXu, Ni|\l«CL\«l v^" 
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Study, that draws out long chains of argrument, and searches 
and ihids deep and difficult truths, which before lay con'> 
cealed in darkness.. 

It .would be a needless thinff to prove, that ow own soli- 
tary meditations, together wim the few observations, that 
the most part of mankind are capable of making, are not 
sufficient of themselves, to lead us into the attornment of 
any considerable proportion of knowledge, at least in an 
age so much improved as ours, without the assistance of 
conversation and readmg, and Qther proper instructions, 
that are to be attained in our days. Yet each of these five 
methods has its peculiar advantages, whereby they assist 
each other ; and its peculiar defects, which need to be sup- 
plied by the others' assistance. Let us trace over some of 
the particular advantages of each. 

I. One method of improving the mind is observation ; 
and the advantages of it are these. 

1. It is owing to observation, that our mind is fbmished 
with the first, simple and complex ideas. It is this, lays the 
foundation of all knowledge ; and makes us capable of 
using the other methods for improving the mind. For, if 
we did not attain a variety of sensible and intellectual 
ideas, by the perception or outward objects, by the con- 
sciousness of our own appetites and passions, pleasures and 
pains, and by inward experience of the actings of our own 
spirits, it would be impossible either for men or books to 
teach us any thin^. It is observation, that must give ua 
our first ideas of things, as it includes sense and conscious- 



2. All our knowledge, derived from observation, whether 
it be of single ideas or of propositions, is knowledge gotten 
at first hand. Hereby, we see and know things, as they 
are, or as they appear to us ; we take the impressions of 
them on our minds, from the original objects themselves ; 
which give a dearer and stronger conception of things. 
These ideas are more lively ; and the propositions, at leajl 
in many cases, are much more evident Whereas, what 



poeitions are true or false. 

What may we infer from this! 
That the subject of propositions is 
exceedingly important, ns it is a sub- 
i«et, with which oil truth is inti- 
■lately connected. 

Which of the 5 methods has its 
peculiar excelJencea and defects 1 
£fow many an the chief excel- 



lences of observation 1 

What are they *! From obeenra- 
tion, we receive our first ideas- 
ideas at first hand— ideas more deai 
and ]ivel3'— foundation of nil otbei 
ideas— gain continually. 

From what, do we take imnceft- 
sions of things, by obitervatiqp ^ 
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knowledge we derive from lectures^ reading and conversa- 
'aon, is but the copy of other men's ideas *, uint is, the pio- 
(ure of a picture ; and is one remove further from the 
original. *^ 

£ Another advantage of observation is, that we may 
ipiin knowledge all the day long, and every moment of our 
lives ; and every moment of our existence, we may be add- 
ing something to our intellectual treasures, except only 
wmle we are asleep ; and even then, the remembrance of 
our dreaminffs will teach us some truths, and lay the foun« 
dation for a better acquaintance with human nature, boUi in 
its powers and frailties. 

IT. The next way of impiroving the mind is by reading ; 
and Uie advantages are sucn as these. 

1. By reading, we ac(^uaint ourselves, in a very exten- 
sive manner, wiui the affairs, actions ana thoughts of the 
living and the dead, in the most remote nations, and in most 
distant ages ; and that with as much ease, as though they 
lived in our own age and nation. By reading, we may 
learn something from all parts of mankind. Whereas by 
observation^ we learn all from ourselves, and only what 
comes within our own direct cognizance. By conversation, 
we con only enjoy the assistance of a very few persons, 
namely, those who are near us, and live at the same time. 
But our knowledge is much more narrowed still, if we con- 
fine ourselves merely to our own solitary reasonings, with 
out much observation or reading ; for then, all our improve- 
ment must arise only from our own inward powers and 
meditations. 

2. By reading, we learn not only the actions and the 
sontiraents of distant nations and ages, but we transfer to 
ourselves, the knowledge and improvements of the most 
learned men, the wisest and the best of mankind, when or 
irheresoever they lived. For though many books have 
been written by weak and injudicious persons, yet the most 
of those books, which have ootained great reputation in the 
irorld, are the products of great and wise men in tlieii 

Of what, are the ldea« derived j letrn — consult dictionaries— choose 
fiiMO !e< tares, reading and conversa- | our companions — dismiss them at 
tion. the copies 1 j pleasure. 

With what, may we gaih some | I'o what objects, are we limited 
ic/1'riintnnce, by means of dreams 1 j in observation 1 

Chief advantages of read in*? By } To what sources of knowledgs. 
irailins. we may converse with the | are v/e confined in conversation 1 
rrmnie^ aces and nations — with the \ Principally to coXem^t^vaii^ vdA 
wi^nt ;ind hen of men — learn thtir i neighbors. 
Imr tbpugbts— review whut we i 

49 » 
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several agee and nations ; whereas we can obtain the coiw 
versation and instruction of those only, who are within the 
reach of our dwelling, or our acquamtance, whether they are 
wise or unwise ; and sometimes that narrow sphere scarce* 
Ij affords any person of great eminence in wisdom or learn- 
ing, unless our instructor happens to have this character 
And as for our own study and meditations, even when we 
arrive at some good decrees of learning, our advantage for 
further improvement in Knowledge by them, is still far more 
contractea, than what we may cferive from reading. 

3. When we read good authors, we learn the best senti- 
ments, even of those wise and learned men. For they 
studied hard, and committed to writinff, their maturest 
thoughts, ana tlie result of their long stu<^ and experience. 
Whereas, by conversation, and in some lectures, we obtain, 
many times, only the present thoughts of our tutors or 
friends, which, though they may be bright and useful, yet, 
at first perhaps, may be sudden and indigested, and are 
mere hints, wnich have risen to no maturity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may re- 
view what we read ; we may consult the page again and 
again, and meditate on it, at successive seasons, in our 
•^renest and retired hours, having the book always at hand. 
But what we obtain by conversation and lectures, is often- 
times lost, as soon as the company breaJss up, or at least, 
when the day vanishes ; unless we happen to have the tal- 
ent of a good memory, or ouickly retire, and note down, 
what remarkables we have found m these discourses. And 
for the same reason, and for want of retiring and writing, 
many a learned man has lost several useful meditations of 
his own, and could never recall them. 

III. The advantages of verbal instructions by public or 
private lectures, are these. 

1. There is something more sprightiy, more delightful 
and entertaining in the living discourse of a wise, learned 
and well qualified teacher, than in silent reading. The 
verv turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the polite 
and. alluring manner, which some teachers have attained, 
will engage the attention, keep the soul fixed, and insinuate 



What kind of thoughts, do we 
generally gain in converbation 1 

Advantages of lectures 1 l<ertures 

are generally more intelligible than 

reading, n»ore interesting — may be 

Wwftrated by ex;>er//neiits— may ad- 

loJt ofquestious. 



What may conduce to render lec- 
turing peculiarly interesting! Elo* 
qiLience. 

What other method is lecturing 
most like? 

Meaning of compendium 7—inteUi- 
giblt 1 — «iatnlU.v^ 1 
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mto the mind, the ideas of things in a more lively and forci* 
ble way, than the mere reading of books in the silence and 
letirement of tiie closet 

2. A txitar or instructor, when he paraphrases and ex- 
riains other authors, can mark out the precise point of 
afficolty or controversy, and unfold it He can shew you, 
which paragraphs are of greatest importance, and which are 
of less moment He can teach his hearers, what authors, 
or what parts of an author, are best worth reading, on any 
particulariBubject ; and thus save his disciples much time 
and pains, by shortening the labors of their closet and j)ri- 
▼ate studies. He can ^ew you, what were the doctrmcs 
of the ancients in a compendium, which perhaps would cost 
much labor. He con inform you, what new doctrines or 
sentiments are rising in tlie world, before Ihey come to be 
public, as well as acquaint you with his own private thoughts, 
and his own experiments and observations ; which never 
were, and perhaps never will be. published to the world ; 
and yet may be very valuable and useful. 

3. A hvmg instructor can convey to our senses, those 
notions, with which he would furnish our minds, when he 
teaches us natural philosophy, or most parts of mathemati- 
cal learning. He can make the experiments before our 
eyes. He can describe figures and diagrams^ point to the 
lines and angles, and make out the demonstration in a more 
intelligible manner, by sensible means, which cannot be 
done so well by mere reading, even though we should have 
the same figures lying in a book before our eyes. A living 
teacher, therefore, is a most necessary help in these studies. 

I might add also, that even where the subject of discourse 
18 moral, logical or rhetorical, &c. and which does not 
directly come under the notice of our senses, a tutor may 
explain his ideas by such famDiar examples, and plain simili* 
taaes, as seldom nnd place in books. 

4. When an instructor in his lectures delivers any mat* 
ter of difficulty, or expresses himself in such a manner, as 
•eems obscure, so that you do not take his ideas clearly or 
fblly, you have opportunity, at least when the lecture is 
finished, or at other proper^seasons, to inquire, how such a 
tentence should be understood, or how such a difficulty 
may be explained and removed. 

If there be permission given to free converse with the 
tator. either in the midst of the lecture, or rather ut tlie end, 
concerning any doubts or difficulties, IWX Qcc.\\t \» ^^ 
hearer, thi? brings it very near to converaaXion at ^^'av^^^ 
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IV. Conversation is the next method of improvement 
and it is attended with the following advantages. 

1. When we converse familiarly with a learned friend* 
we have his own help at hand, to explain to us every wora 
ind sentimeilt, that seems obscure in his discourse, and to 
inform us of his whole meaning ; so that we are in much 
less danger of mistaking his sense ; whereas in books, what- 
soever is really obscure, may also abide always obscure, 
since the author is not at hand, that we may inquire his 
sense. • 

If we mistake the meaning of our friend in conversation, 
we may be quickly set at rignt again. But in reading, we 
many times go on in the same mistake ; and are not capa- 
ble of recovering ourselves from it Thence it comes to 
pass, tliat we have so many contests, in all ages, about the 
meaning of anc.ent authors, and especially the sacred 
writers. Happy should we be, could wo but converse with 
Moses, Isaiah and Paul, and consult the prophets and 
apostles, when we meet with a difficult text! But that 
ffjorious conversation is reserved for the ages of future 
blessedness. 

2. When we are discoursing upon anjr theme with a 
fnend, we may propose our doubts and objections against 
bis sentiments, and nave them solved and answered at once. 
The difficulties, that arise in our minds, may be removed 
by one enlightening word. Whereas in reading, if a diffi- 
culty or question arises in our thoughts, which the author 
has not happened to mention, we must be content without 
a present answer or solution. Books cannot speak. 

3. Not only the doubts, which arise in the mind upon 
any subject of discourse, are easily proposed and solved in 
conversation, but the very difficulties we meet with in books 
and in our private studies, may find a relief by friendly con- 
ference. We may pore upon a knotty pomt in solitary 
meditation many months, without a solution ; because per- 
haps we have gotten into a wrong tract of thought ; and 
our labor is not only useless and unsuccessful, but it leads 
us perhaps into a train of error, for want of being corrected 
in the first step. But if we note down this difficulty, when 
we read it, we may propose it to an ingenious correspcnd- 



Advanta^es of conversation ? It 

ftffordd opportunity for explanation 

—for proposinp objertionn — for !»e- 

leetinffn gnbject. It peculiarly stimu- 

iatM tite facuUieg^-allowa chlicism. 



without public exposure — fihows oi 
liiiiMRn nature— exhilarates tbe mind 
—improves friendship— improves tlM 
manners. 
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ent, when we see him ; we may be relieved in a moment. 
He beholds the object perhaps in a different view, sets it 
before us in quite another light, and leads us at once into 
evidence and truth, and tliat^ with a delightful surprise. 

4. Conversation calls out mto ligtit, what has been lodged 
in the Tecesses and /Secret «bhambers of the soul. By oc- 
easionar hints and incidents, it brings old useful notions 
into remembrance. It unfolds and displays the hidden ^ 
treasures of knowledge, with which reading, observation 
tnd study, liad before furnished the mind. By mutual dis> 
course, the soul is awakened, and allured to bring forth its 
hoards of knowledge ; and it learns, how to render them 
most useful to ma^ind. A man of vast reading, without 

.conversation, is like a miser, who lives only to himself. 

5. In free and friendly conversation, our intellectual 
powers are more animated, and our spirits act with a supe- 
rior vigor in quest of unknown truths. There is a sharp- 
ness and sagacity of truth, that attends conversation, be- 
yond what we find, while we are shut up, reading and 
musin? in our retirements. Our souls may be serene in 
solitude, but not sparkling, though perhaps we arc employ- 
ed in reading the works oi the bnghtest writers. Often has 
it happened m firee discourse, that new thoughts are strange. 
ly struck out, and the seeds of truth sparkle and blaze 
torouffh the company, which in calm and silent reading', 
would neter have been excited. By conversation, you wm 
both give and receive this benefit ; as flints, when put into 
motion and striking against each other, produce living fire 
on both sides, which would never have risen from the same 
hard materials in a state of rest 

6. In generous conversation, among ingemous and learn- 
ed men, we have a great advantage of proposing our opin- 
ions and of bringing our own sentiments to the test, ana of 
learning in a more compendious and a safer way, what the 
world will judge of them, how mankind will receive them, 
what objections may be raised against them, what defects 
there are in our scheme, and how to correct our own mis- 
takes ; which advantages are pot so easy to be obtained by 
our own private mediations. For the pleasure we take in 
OBT own notions, and the passion of self-love, as well as the 
narrowness of our .own views, tempt us to pass too favoura- 
ble an opinion on our own schemes ; whereas the variety 

To what, does Watts compare a | vcrealion 1 — Mew\\i\^ o^ misCTl 
mm of vast mdtngf without con- \ 
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of genios is our several associates, will give happy notioMi 
how our opinion will stand in the view ot mankincL 

7. It is also another considerable advantage of convena 
tion, that it furnishes the student with the knowledge of 
men and the aflQurs of life, as reading tonishes him with 
book-learning. A man, who dwells aU his days among 
books, may have amassed together a vast heap of notions ; 
but he may be a mere scholar, which is a contemptible sort 
of character in the world. A hermit, whoiias been shut op 
m his cell in a college, has contracted a sort of mould and 
rust upon his soul, and all his airs of behavior have a cer- 
tain awkwardness in them. But these awkward airs are 
worn away by degrees in company. The rust and the 
mould are filed and brushed oif by polite conversation. 
The scholar now becomes a citizen or «(^ntleman, a neigh- 
bor and a friend ; he learns how to/'3r^ his^#entiments in 
the fairest colors, as well as to set them in tne strongest 
light Thus, he brings out his notions with honor; he 
makes some use of them in tbe world ; and improves the 
theory by the practice. 

But before we proceed too far in finishing a bright cha- 
racter by conversation, we should consider, wat something 
else is necessary, besides an acquaintance with men aim 
books ; and therefore I add, 

V. Mere lecture, reading and conversation, without think- 
ing, are not sufficient to make a man of knowledge and 
wisdom. It is our own thought and reflection, study and 
meditation, which must attend all the other methods of im- 
provement, and perfect them. It carries these advantages 
with it 

1. Though observation and instruction, reading and con* 



How is a mere scholar generally 
regarded by the world 1 

What is a college student in dan- 
ger of contracting! 

How should students endeavor to 
avoid this 1 By treating each other 
more politely. 

Which method of instruction must 
attend all 4he rest, in order to per- 
fect them 1 

Advantages of meditation 1 It 
forms our jud^nnent of things — 
makes the sentiments of others our 
own— improves hints otherwise ac- 
quired. • 
//otr shall we team facts, tDat we 
do not wJtaeaa 1 FrincipaUy by tes- 



timony. 

Meaning of testinumy 1 

How shall we determine, what 
credit to give to testimony'* Biy 
considering its cre<libility. 

Meaning of credit? 

Six principal chrcumstances, that 
render testimony credible 1 Pro- 
babUity of the ftct } veracity of the • 
witness ; bis power to Judge } Jiki 
opportunity to Judge ; his freedom 
from bias, and tbe consistency ef 
his testimony. 

Of what, is a person in danger^ 
who confines himself principally to 
meditation? Self-conceit, despislnj 
others, and foWm^iuto v»at erronk 
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TeiBation may furnish us with many ideas of men and thin^ 
yet it is our own meditation, and the labor of our own 
thoughts^ that must form our judgment of things. Our own 
thoughts should join or di^in uese ideas in a proposition 
for ourselves, it is our own mind, that must judge for our- 
selves, concermi^ the afreement or disagreement of ideas, 
and form propositions of truth out of them. Reading and 
couFersation may acquaint us with many truths, ana with 
many arguments to support them. But it is our own study 
and reasoning, that must determine, whether these proposi- 
tions are tru€^ and whether these arguments' are just and 
solid. 

It is confessed, there are a thousand things, which our 
eyes iixve not seen, and which would never come within 
the reach of our ol^rvation, because of the distance of 
times and places. These must be known by consulting 
other persons ; and that is done, either in their writings, or 
in theur discooraes. But after all, let this be a fixed point 
with us, that it is our own reflection and judgment, which 
must determine, how far we should receive tiiat which 
books or men inform us of, and how far they are worthy of 
our assent and credit 

2. It is meditation, that conveys the notions and senti- 
ments of others to ourselves, so as to make them properly 
oar own. It is our own judgment upon them, as well as 
our naemoiy of them, that makes them become our own 
property. It does, as it were, concoct our intellectual fi>od, 
and turns it into apart of ourselves ; just as a man may call 
his limbs and his flesh his own. whether he borrowed the 
materials from the ox or the weep, from the lark or the 
lobster; whether he derived it from com or milk, the fruits 
of the trees, or the herbs and roots of the earth. It has 'all 
now become one substance with himself; and he wields 
and manages those muscles and limbs, for his own proper 
purposes, which once were the substance of other animals 
or vegetables ; that very substance, which last week was 
grazing in the fidd, or swimming in the sea, waving in the 
milk-pail, or growing in the gai^en, has now become pait 
of the man. 

3. By meditation,- we improve the hints, that we have 
•cqnired by observation, conversation and reading ; we take 
more time in thinking ; and by the labor of the mind, we 
penetrate deeper into themes of knowledge, and carry our 
thoughts sometimes much farther on many a\x\>^^c\a^ >i^«xi 
We ever met with either in the books of tne ^eodd^^ ot ^^ 
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courses of the living. It is our own reasoning, that draws 
out one truth from another, and forms a whole scheme of 
science, from a few hints, which we borrowed elsewhere. 

By a survey of these things, we may justlv conclude, 
that he, who spends all his time in heariujg lectures, or 
poring upon books, without observation, meditation or con- 
verse, wiU have but a mere historical knowledge of learn- 
ing, and be able only to tell, what others have known or 
said on the subject. He, that lets all his time flow away is 
conversation, without due observation, reading or study 
will gain but a slight or superficial knowledge ; which wil. 
be in danger of vanishing with the voice of tiie speaker ; 
and he, that confines himself merely to his closet, and his 
own narrow observation of things, and is taught only by his 
own solitary thoughts, without instruction by lectures, read- 
ing or free conversation, will be in danger of a narrow 
spirit, a vain conceit of himself and an unreasonable con- 
tempt of others ; and after all, he will obtain but a very 
^lited and imperfect view and knowledge of things, and 
he will seldom learn, how to make that knowledge useful. 

These five methods of improvement should be pursued 
jointly, and go hand in hand, where our circumstances are 
so happv, as to find opportunity and conveniency to enjoy 
them all ; though I must give my opinion, that two of them, 
reading and meditation, should employ much more of our 
ime, than public lectures or conversation. As for observa- 
tion, we may be always acquiring knowledge that way 
whether we are alone or in company. 

But it will be for our further improvement, if we go over 
all these five methods of obtaimng knowledge more dis- 
tinctly, and more at large, and see, what special -advances 
in lEseful science we may draw from them ail. 

Note II, bt the Editor. 

[Here it is earnestly recommended, that the learner re- 
view the preceding pages — that he carefully consider and 
weigh every sentiment and fact, and endeavor to fix it in 
nis mind forever. Here is a rich treasure, vastly superior to 



Which or these 5 methods should 
be pursiiied jointly 1 

Meaning of jointly 1 

From what verb, does jovKtly ap- 
j»ear to be derived ' 

To which of tbete 5 methods, 
abould mogt time be devoted 1 



Uow early in life, shonld children 
be taught to read? As soon, as 
they can understand what they read 

Should they be encouraged to read 
much, that they do not understand 1 

Whv is it desirable, that children 
shouw iindeta\«fii& vtVnX vhey read 1 
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what he has yet imagined. J^et him faithfully examine 
every sentence, endeavor to ascertain its exact meaning, 
to feel its force, and percejye its connection, tliat it may be- 
come, as It were, a part of his very soul. It is often much 
easier to ^ain, than to keep, especially ideas. He may 
have Aithtully learnt and recited every answer. But he is 
in danger of soon losing the greater part. One of the best 
methods of preventing this, is a regular and thorough re- 
view. It may be in one lesson or more, according to the 
judgment of the teacher. One hour thus spent may con- 
duce more to fix the answers in the memory, than three in 
common stud^. Nor is this all. It will peculiarly tend to 
improve the uculty, so that the pupil will more easily learn, 
and better retain his future lessons. 

But so imperfect is the human memory, that we are by 
no means to suppose, that merely once learning and re- 
viewing will permanently fix in the mind so many particu- 
lars. Other methods roust be pursued. Among tne best, 
no doubt, is the method by miscellaneous questions. This 
goes over the same ground, as the regular lessons ; but the 
arrangement is altogether miscellaneous, and most of the 
questions different A great part of them are reversed 
questions, in which the questions and answers substantially 
change places. The following may serve as a specimen. 
How long toas JVaits in composing his treatise on (lie Mind ? 
IVhai work was Watts 20 years in comvosing ? 

Tliose, who have well understooa ana committed the 
preceding lessons, will find it an easy task to learn the mis- 
cellaneous questions. But tliis easy task, in proportion to 
the time it costs, will probably be found the most useful of 
all methods for increasing the intellectual stores. 

The miscellaneous arrangement is of inestimable value^. 
Nothing else perhaps so completely subjects our knowl- 
edge to our control and management, whenever we have* 
occasion to use it] 

Miscellaneous Questions, No. 1. 



What work of WaUi has been 
Ike niutft diatineuished 1 

Into what, may we be plunged by 
Mtf mietakea in Judgment 1 

or wbal, does tiie first chapter 
tf lilt 1 

What !■ emulation 1 

If we Judif of thin^ by tbe first 
t\mpm, wkh what wiil k fill U»e 
5 



mind 1 

Which chapter contains 16 gen* 
eral rules for gaining knowledge aii4; 
improvement 1 

From what do we take impiee* 
sions of objects by observation 1 

What are some of the chief mi-^ 
vantages of conveiMX\oii\ 
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Adv&ntage of knowing something 
•f an Buthur 1 

Whom do we dishonor by acting 
without reason 1 

When are we accountable to God 
for mistaices 1 

Whose misconduct should we 
•hiefly consider, in order to feel the 
importance of good Judgment 1 

When is emulation right 1 

How often should we inquire, 
what new ideas we have gained 1 

What is logic 1 

What works should we read most 
eagerly, to correct our judgment 1 

When is emulation wrong 1 

Meaning of dogmatic 1 

Benefit of dreams 1 

Winch uf the five methods mont 
improves the manners 1 

Occasion of imperfect style and 
repetitions in this book 1 

What is a Judgment without evi- 
dence ? 

Wliat besides genius, is necessary 
to make a iierson truly wise 1 

Against what, does dogmatism 
-stop the ears 1 

When did the Reformation begin 1 

How many rules does the first 
chapter contain, for gaining knowl- 
edge and mental improvement ? 

How many metliods of gaining in- 
struction, does Watts mention? 

In what manner, was tliis work 
composed 1 

Why do witty men sometimes 
pretend to despise argument 1 

Why is Posiiivn unwilling to con- 
Ibis his errors'! 

Wliat distinguished the year 15171 

Some of the citief advantages of 
reading 1 

Some special advantages of con- 
versation 1 

Which of the 5 methods gives us 
ideas, the must clear and lively 1 

Which of the 5 methods should 
attend all the rest 1 

For whom is this work more par- 
ticularly designed 1 

What name is given to that state 
of mind, which tends to make a 
person judge without evidence ? 
> What should we exercise upon all 
we read? 

What sometimes renders the man- 
ners of Audens insupportable ? 

py/tA what, ia Joeander ready to 
^nsfver every thing he bean 1 



Meaning of pngudiee ? 

Most interesting of the 5 meth- 
ods 1 

By which of these, do we form 
our judgment of thinss ? 

What prevttited Watts's iropioy- 
ing this work, es he intended ^ 

Who by bis infaliihle assurance, 
sometimes rendered bis manners in- 
supportable 1 

who is ready to turn every thought 
into a joke 1 

Wliat are the 5 prineipai methods 
ofinstniction? 

Which of the 5 methods are most 
convenient for experiments 1 

By which of the 5 methods, do 
we gain our fundamental ideas r 

Which of the 5 methods makes 
the sentiments of others our own ? 

What is the art of investigating 
and communicating truth 1 

When are prejudices most easily 
imbibed > 

To what, should the hope of new 
discoveries animate us 1 

Which of the 5 methods is most 
convenient for questions 1 

By which, do we draw inferences ? 

Why are we accountable for some 
mistakes'! 

Of what, does logie teach us the 
right use ? 

At what period of life, are pn^u- 
dices strongest 1 

What is said of the fool in Prov. 
14: 161 

Who exceedingly impairs his un- 
derstanding, by lifs laughing humor ? 

By which of the 5 methods, do 
we Join our ideas into propositiorjsl 

What is fiilse induction ? 

Evil of attempting to learn toe 
many things 1 

Meaning of premwcs? 

How does bad feeling produce pre^ 
judice 1 

With whose ignorance, are we 
most deeply concerned 1 

Meaning of MWeimmm 1 

What character is in peculiar dan- 
ger of becoming a bloody persecu- 
tor? ' 

What influence upon the mind, 
has vicious indulgence 1 

Meaning of eenseununegs ? 

When we employ causes to wit- 
ness effects, what is it called 1 

What opportunity had Watts en- 
joyed, for obTOtvaXvou^ 
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Wby is BO man oUifed to learn 
■ i tj i ihiBgl 

What Witt be tiie state of the 
worid daxinf the Millennium 1 

Wba^ ihoold we be willing to re- 



Wfeat doM God give to thoee, 
win act food in Ua aigbt? 

Wkieh of the 5 methods aflbrds 
■a the beat opportaiiity forconvers- 
tef with the wisest and best of men ? 

U we attempt to laazn too many 
how Witt it be likely to injure 



IB what period of the world, WiU 
an men be holy aad happy ? 

What ahoald wa be willing to 
eoafeaal 

To whom, doea God give wisdom 
and linowledgB asd Joy ? 

Wliich of the 5 methods affords 
na the best 0{q[xirtanity of choosing 



coaraanioiia? 
When was 



their 



vhen was Watta bom 1 

Who ongbt to improve 
minds? 

Why does aaone regard the opin- 
ion of Sabito? 

What is it to be good in the sight 
erOod.' 

ScriiiCare sense otetnvmmtimi 1 

FtofeesioBofWatU? 

What will the mind be, if unim- 
pasvedl 

To what interests is prejudice in> 
Jvlous? 

What great idlbrmaJon did Mor- 
tla Luther begin 1 

Tendency of acting contrary to 
Judgment ind conacience 1 

1V> what oliijects, are we limited 
in observation 1 

Which of the 5 methods may be 
moat aided by ehMiaence 1 



Where was Watts bom 1 

I'o which of the 5 methods s 
most time be devoted 1 

Where was Watts settled ? 

Upon what subjects, is it most 
important, that we reason correctly 1 

Who began the great reformatioa 
from Popery 1 

Which of the 5 methods is pecu- 
liarly important to the rest f 

Which is most favorable for ex- 
planation ? 

Character of Watts's piety 1 

What time has every one to at- 
tend to religion ? 

What have many tamed into a 
composition of hard words, tilflat 
andsubtiltiesl 

Whose ignorance should we most 
deeply deplore 1 

What is prayer without study? 

What does every truth become^ 
when expressed in words? 

By which of the 5 methods, do w 
gain ideas at first hand?— Which 
most exhilarates the mind ? 

What is a proposition 1 

Which of the 5 methods is mort 
limited to its objects 1 

Why should children understand 
wliat they read 1 

Geneml state of Watu*s health 1 

What is study without prayer ? 

What mental skill is very deshr»> 
bleforall? 

Into what, have many turaed 

vVhy should we most deeply de- 
plore our own ignorance ? 

Which of the 5 methods has ita 
peculiar excellences and defects ? 

Some of the chief advantages of 
meditation 1 



CHAPTER IIL 

BULXS RELATINO TO OBSERVATION. 

THouGfl observation in the Btrict sense of the word, and 
as it is disting^uished from meditation and study, is the first 
means of our improvement, and in its strictest sense, doei 
not include in it any reasonings of the mind upon the things 
which we observe, or inferences 'drawa from tliem '^ ^^t tfia 
moiioDs oftlie mind are so exceedingly Bmtl,\3^tiX\\.^a\aai^ 
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possible for a thinking man to gain experience or observa- 
tion, without making some secret and snort reflections upon 
them ; and tiierefore, in giving a few directions concernmg 
this method of improvement, 1 shall not so narrowly confine 
myself to the first mere impressions of objects on the mind, 
by observation ; but include also some hints, which relate 
to the first, most easy, and obvious reflections or reason- 
mffs, which arise from them. 

I. Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one con- 
stant view and design in life ; since there is no time or 
place, ho transactions, occurrences or engagements in life, 
which exclude us from this method of improving the mind. 
When we are alone, even in darkness and silence, we may 
converse with our own hearts, observe the working of our 
own spirits, and reflect upon the inward motions of our own 
passions in some of the latest occurrences in life ; we may 
acquaint ourselves with the powers and properties, the 
tendencies and inclinations both of body and spirit, and 
gain a more intimate knowledge of ourselves. When we 
are in company, we may discover something more of hu- 
man nature, of human passions and follies, and of human 
afi^airs, vices and virtues, by conversing with mankind, and 
observing their conduct. Nor is there any thing more valua- 
ble, than the knowledge of ourselves and the knowledge of 
men, except it be the knowledge of God who made us, and 
our relation to him as our governor. 

When we are in the house or the citv, wherever we turn 
our eyes, we see the works of men. \\'hen we are abroad 
in the country, we behold more of the works of God. The 
skies and the ground above and beneath us, and the anima] 
aiid vegetable world around about us, may entertain our 
observation with ten thousand varieties. 

Endeavor, therefore, to derive some instruction or im- 
piovement of mind from every thing which you see or hear, 



Subject of the third chapter 1 
/ Of vrhat otter exercise, is ob> 
•ervatiun considered as including a 
unall degree? 

When should <ve keep in view the 
enlargement of our knowledge ? 

Wlien should we be engaged for 
the improvement of our mental fac- 
ulties? Constantly. 

How can we continually pursue 

both these ol]t{ects 1 Probably to oo- 

guin uaeM knowJedge, in the best 

mmtnttr, la the beu way to improve 



the faculties. 

With what, can we converse, 
alone, in darkness ? 

What nature have we peculiar op* 
portunities to learn in company ? 

With what creatures, is it mfjH 
important for us to be acquainted ? 

What knowledge is not less im. 
portant, than that of mankind 1 

Whose works may we principally 
see in the city T— in the country? 

From what, should we endeavoi 
to derive instruction 1 
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from every thing, which occurs in human life, from every 
thing within you or without you. 

Fetch down some knowledge from the clouds, the stars, 
the sun, the moon, and the revolution of all the planets. 
J)is and draw up some valuable meditations from the depths 
of ue earth ; and search them through the vast oceans of 
water. Extract some intellectual improvements from the 
minerals and metals, from the wonders of nature among the 
?egetables, the herbs, trees and flowers. Learn some les- 
ions from the birds, and the beasts and the meanest insect 
Read the wisdom of God, and his admirable contrivance in 
them all. Read his almighty power, his rich and various 
goodness, in all the works of his hands. 

From the day and the night, the hoiurs and tlie flying 
minutes, learn a wise improvement of time ; and be watch* 
foi to seize every opportunity to increase in knowledge. 

From the vicissitudes and revolutions of nations ana fami- 
lies, and from the various occurrences of the world, learn 
the instability of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of life, the 
certainty of death. From a coffin Wd a funeral, learn to 
meditate upon your own departure. 

From the vices and fomes of others, observe what is 
hateful in them. Consider how such a practice looks in 
another person ; and remember, that it looks as ill or worse 
in yourself. From the virtues of others, learn something 
worthy of your imitation. 

From t]i6 deformity, the distress or calamity of others, 
derive lessons of thankfulness to God, and hymns of grate- 
ful praise to your Creator, Governor and Benefactor, who 
has formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from 
those evils. Learn also the sacred lesson of contentment 
in your own estate, and compassion to your neighbor under 
his miseries. 

From vour natural powers, sensations, iudgment, memory, 
hands, feet, &c. make this inference, that they were not 

S'ven you for nothing, but for some useful employment to 
e honor of your ATaker, and for the good of your fellow- 
creatures, as well as for your own best interests and final 
happiness. 



From what, should we fetch duwn 
knowledge ? 

What may we !<*arr. from the vi- 
dniitudea and revoluiions of nations 
tad famiUetf 1 

W!iat umy w» team Aom the vices 
J* 



and follies of others 1— from the vi^ 
tiies of others'}— from the calami* 
tied of others? 

For what, were our natural pow- 
ers and membeT«t^vN«\i\n\ 
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From the sorrows, the pains, the sicknesses and suf^* 
ings, that attend you, learn tiie evil of sin, and the impcf* 
faction of your present state. From yocur own sins and 
follies, learn the patience of God toward you, and the prao- 
tice of humility toward God and man. 

Thus, from every appearance in nature, from every oo- 
currence of life, you may derive natural, moral and reli* 
gious observations, to entertain your minds, as well as nUea 
of conduct in the affairs relating to this liie, and that whioit 
is to come. 

II. In order to furnish the mind with a rich variety of 
ideas, the laudable curiosity of young people should be in« 
dulged and gratified, rather than discouraged. It is a very 
hopeful sign in 5[oung persons, to see them curious in ob- 
serving, and inquisitive m searching into the ^eatest part 
of tilings that occur ; nor should such an inquiring temper 
be frowned into silence, nor be rigorously restramed, out 
should rather be satisfied bv proper answers. 

For this reason also, where time and fortune allow it, 
young people should be led into company at proper seasons, 
should be carried abroad, to see the fields, the woods, the 



From what, may we learn the 
0vil8 of Bin r — tlie patience of God 1 
In whom, is curiosity a hopeful 



•ien? 



VI«aning of curiosity 7 

How should it be treated ? 

What opportunities, would Watts 
allow young persons for observing 
various objects 1 

First of 3 cautions relating to such 
observers 1 Their minds should not 
he distracted and overwhelmed, by 
too many objects. 

Second 1 Tiiey should not be 
liurried from object to object. 

Third 1 Their attention should 
be directed to the most important. 

Special direction 1 Their minds 
■hould be improved and enriched, 
by various questions relating to the 
oi||ectfl, both at the thne ol observ- 
ing them, and afterwards. 

what other means should be used 
ioT their instruction 1 Explanations, 
•necdotes and reflections. 

Meaning of (uieedof.e ? 

To what topics, should these in- 

■tfttctions relate 1 To the propcr- 

l/ss, uses aad biatory of the objects. 

fVhy should the observer be ques- 

e/oaea at arst .■' 7 o bring his atten • 



tion to the subject, and to learn hiin 
to think. 

Why afterword 1 To see, what 
he remembers, to fix the instruetioni 
in his mind, and to see, what far- 
ther reflections he has had. 

What establishment might be ex- 
ceedingly useful for such Obsenrenl 
A vast museum. 

Meaning of natseiaii 7 

How often should they visit ft? 
Two or three times a week, for 
years, unless debarred for mucoo- 
duct. 

How should Uiey be allowed tit 
use the articles 1 To handle them, 
and examine them freely, at least, 
when there is no danger of^ injury. 

What shall he done for a substi- 
tute! Collect and show them an 
many useful articles, as possible, 
and introduce them into museuma, 
as far as it may be safe and con- 
venient. 

For what purpose, should muse- 
ums be visited i Chiefly for inatnic- 
tion. 

What seems exeeedin{^y desirabW 
for one, u lui visits a museum 1 A 
book, explaiuiivv^ every article. 
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rhrenu the bnildings, towns and cities, distant from tlieir 
own dwelling. They should be entertained with the sight 
of strange birds, beasts, fishes, insects, vegetables, and pfo-. 
ductioDS both of nature and art of every kmd, whether they 
arc the prodncts of their own or foreign nations. And in 
. due time, where Providence gives opportunity, they may 
travel under a wise inspector or tutor, to different parts of 
the world, for the same end, that they may bring liome 
treasures of useful knowledge. 

in. Among all these ob8er\'ations, write down what is 
aiost remarksLMe and uncommon. Reserve these remarks 
in store for proper occasions, and at proper seasons, take a 
review of them. Such a practice will give you a habit of 
useful thinking. This will secure the exercises of your 
mind from running to ^vaste ; and by this means, even your 
looser moments will turn to happy account, both here and 
hereafter. And whatever useful observations have been 
made, let them be at least some part of tiie subject of your 
conversation among your friends, at the next meeting. 

Let the circumstances or situations of life be what or 
where they will, a man should never neglect the improve- 
ment, which may be derived from observation. Let him 
travel into the East or West Indies, and fulfil the duties of 
the military or mercantile life there ; let him rove through 
the earth or the seas, for his own humor as a traveller, or 
pursue his diversion in what part of the world he pleases, as 
a gentleman ; let prosperous or adverse fortune call him to 
the most distant parts of tlie globe ; still let him carry on 
iiis knowledge and the improvement of his mind by wise 
i»bservations. In due time, by this means, he may render 
himself in some way useful to mankind. 

Theobaldino, in his younger years, visited the forests of 
Norway, on the account of trade and timber ; and besides 
his proper observations of tl»e growth of trees on those 
nortnern mountains, he learnl, there was a sort of people 
caUed If^nnes in those confines, which border upon Swe- 
den, whose habitation was in the woods ; and he lived after- 
wards to give a^ood account of them, and of some oftheii 
customs, to the Royal Society for tlie Improvement of Nat- 

Whnt otwerrntions ttJiouId we i of hoily or mind, which enab.bs uf 

writedown * J to ilo something more easily or i>er- 

Wh.tt ute iihould we make of I feci!y, in consequence of having re- 

UH«e1 t pealedly done il beftire. 

What mofit important hnbit, will | Whiit do we do^ ^ron^ tiablt.^ HV 

•neh a pniciicp cornluce to form 1 | most every Uuiv\i. 

MeaaingufAabitl yl ceria/ii ^min | 
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tiral Knowledge. Puteoli was taken captive into Turkey 
in his youth, and travelled ^vitli his master in their holy pil- 
grima^re to Mecck, whereby he became more intelligent in 
me forms, ceremonies, and fooleries of the Mahometan wor- 
ship, than perhaps ever any Briton was before ; and by his 
manuscripts, we are more acquainted in this last century 
with the Tujf-iisli sacreds, than any one had ever informed 
us. 

IV. Let us keep our minds as free as possible, from pas- 
sions and prejudices ; for Ufese will give a wrong turn to 
our observations, both on persons ana things. The eyes of 
a man in the jaundice make yellow observations on every 
thing ; and the soul, tinctured with any passion or preju- 
dice diffuses a false color over the real appearances of 
things, and disffuises man^ of tiie common occurrences of 
life. It never beholds thmgs in a true light, nor suffers 
them to appear, as they are. Whensoever, therefore, you 
would make proper observations, let self witli all its influ- 
ences stand aside, as far as possible ; abstract your own in- 
terest and your own concern from them, and bid all friend- 
ships and enmities stand aloof, and keep out of the way, in 
the observations that you make relating to persons and 
things. 

Ir this rule were well obeyed, we should be much better 
guarded against those common instances of misconduct in 
the observations of men, namely, the false judgments of 
pride and envy. How ready is envy to mingle with the 
notices, which we take of other persons ! flow often are 
mankind prone to put an ill sense upon the actions of their 
neighbors, to take a survey of them in an evil position, and 
in an unhappy light ! And by this means, we form a worse 
opinion of our neighbors, than they deserve ; while at the 
same time, pride and self-flattery tempt us to make unjust 
observations on ourselves, in our own favor. In all tlie fa- 
vorable judgments we pass concerning ourselves, we should 
allow a little abatement on this account. 

From what two evils, sIioiiUl we I — Why ? 
keep our imnds free, in making ob- | VVliy should we make some abate- 
■ervationi>1 | ment in our good opinion ot our- 

What eyes malce yellow observa- } selves? 
tions upon every thing? { How can we judge ourselves less 

What often conduces to make u;; \ excellent, than we seem to bel 
turm a worse opinion of our neigh- | Just as we can Judge the sun and 
kor, than he deserves 1 j moon, much larger, than they seem 

Are we most likely to think too I to be. 
tigHy, or too meaaly of ouraelv €91 \ 
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V. In making your observations on persons, take care of 
mdulg^mg that l)usy curiosity, which is ever in^uirinff into 
private and domestic affairs, with an endless desire of Feam 
ing the secret history of families. It is but seldom, that 
8i£h a pryii^ cariosity attains any valuable ends. It often 
be|nBtB suspicions, jealousies ana disturbances in house- 
boras, and is a frequent temptation to persons, to defaona 
tiieir neighbors. Some persoi^ cannot help telling what 
they know. A busy body is most liable to become a tattler 
upon every occasion. 

VI. Let vour observation even of persons and their con- 
duct, be cniefly designed in order to lead vou to a better 
aoauaintance with things, particularly with numan nature ; 
ana to inform yon, what to imitate, and what to avoid, rather 
than to furnish out matter for the evil passions of the mind, 
or the impertinencies of discourse, and reproaches of the 
tongue. 

Vll. Though it may be proper sometimes to o(iake your 
observations concerning persons, as well as things, the sub- • 
ject of your discourse in learned or useful conversation, yet 
what remarks you make on particular persons, especially to 
their disadvantage, should, tor the most part, lie hid in your 
own breast, till some just and apparent occasions, some 
necessary call of providence lead you to speak them. 

If the character or conduct, which you observe, be ffreatly 
culpable, it should so much the less be publishedT You 
may treasure up such remarks of the follies, indecencies or 
▼ices of your neighbors, as may be a constant ffuard against 
your practice of the same, without exposing ms reputation 
on that account It is a good old rule, that our conversa- 
tion should rather be laid out on things, than on persons ; 
and this rule should generallv be observed, unless names 
oe concealed, wheresoever the faults or follies of mankind 
8xe our present theme. 

Our late archbishop TOlotson has written a small but ex- 
ceUent discourse on evil-speaking, wherein he admirably 

AnunBt what curiosity, should we | of others 1 

panteularly guard, in observing per- j What of the maxim, that we 

sons? I should never speak of others, but to 

Metin\ng of biuy curiosity 7 | tlicir advantage 1 It is contrary to 

What is a busy-body likely to be- j reason and Scripture, and calculated 

tome ? I to defeat itself. 

Meaning of toU/n-? \ How to defeat itself / In such ■ 

To what object, should our obser- j case, to say t\o\V\\w^ o^ ^ ^ti«s«^^ 

m»lon oTpenooB be chiefly directed ? j who is menl\oiveA,V% otV,*TV>X\%i»SB>»% 
What ia the only thing, thn.t§ho\M \ as to decAwe, lYval vj« twnKS ^» 

•«r lead urn to §pnk nnfavomhly j good oC Wia. 
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explains, limits and applies that general apostolic precept^ 
« Speak evil of no man." Tit. 3:2. 

VIII. Be not too hasty to erect general theories from a 
few particular observations, appearances or experiments. 
This is what the logicians call a false induction. When 
general observations are drawn from so many particulars, 
as to become certain and indubitable, these are jewelw of 
knowJedge, comprehendinfffgreat treasure in a little room; 
but, they are, therefore, to be made with the greater care 
and Qaution, lest errors become large and difiRisive if we 
should mistake in these general notions. 

A hasty determination of some universal principles, with- 
out a due survey of all the particular cases, whicn may be 
included in them, is the way to lay a trap for our own un- 
derstandings in their pursuit of any subject ; and we shall 
often be taken captives into mistake ana falsehood. Niveo 
in his youth, observed that on three Christmas-davs to- 
gether, there fell a good quantity of snow ; and now ne has 
written it down in his almanack, as part of his wise remarks 
on the weather, that it will always «now at Christmas. 
Euron, a young lad, took notice ten times, that there was a 
sharp frost, when the wmd was in the north-east ; and there- 
fore, in the middle of last July, he almost expected it would ^ 
freeze, because the weather-cocks showed hun a north-east 
wind ; and he was still more disappointed, when he found 
it a very sultry season. It is the same hasty judgment, that 
has thrown scandal on a whole nation, for tiie siuce of some 
culpable characters, belonging^to several particular natives 
of that country; whereas all frenchmen are not gay and 
airy ; all the Italians are not jealous and revengeful ; nor 
all the English over-run with the spleen. 

From what, should we notbastUy i mas 1 
erect general tlieories 1 \ On whose accoant, It acandal 

What is this called 1 \ sometimet thrown upon a whole 

What led Niveo to conclude, that I nation 1 
k Would always snow on Christ- I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF READIA'a MJW BOOKS. 

I. Tbde wadd is full of books ; but there are multitudes, 
which are so ID written, that they were never worthy any 
man^s reading ; and there are thousands more, which may 
be good in their kind, but are worth nothing, when the month 
or year, or occasion is past, for which they were writtten. 
Others may be valuable in themselves, for some special 
purpose, or in some peculiar science, but are not fit to be 
perused by any, but those who are engaged in that particular 
science or business. To what use is it for a divine or phy- 
sician or a tradesman, to read over the huge volumes of 
reports of judged cases in the law ? or for a lawyer to learn 
Hebrew, and read the Rabbins ? It is of vast advantage 
for improvement of knowledge and saving time, for a young 

fman to have the most proper books for his reading recom- 
mended by a judicious friend. 

II. Books of importance of any kind, and especially com- 
plete treatises on any subject, should be first read, in a 
more general and cursory manner, to learn a little, what 
the treatise promises, and what you may expect from the 
writer^ manner and skill. And for this end, 1 would ad- 
vise always, that the preface be read, and a survey taken 
of the table of contents, if there be one, before this first sur- 
vey of the book. By mis means, you will not only be bet- 



What three classes of books does 
Watts mention, as deserving little 
«r no attflntlon r 

How may a yoang person be ta- 
sitced In aacertaining, what boolis 
be should read 1 

What qiialifieations should the 
reeommender possess 1 Good judg- 
ment, acquaintance with the book, 
anH circumstances of the reader. 

Why should he consider the cir- 
snmstanees of the rrarfer 1 A book 
mav be iiernieious to some, that is 
mmfvi to ottwn. 

^Itjr sre recommendailoM of 



books often very injurious ? By be- 
ing given ignorantly, inconsiderately 
or wickedly. 

Should we read a book, merely to 
gratify its reeommender? — to say 
we have read it?— to talk about iti 

Grand objects, for which we 
should read 1 Knowledge and men- 
tal improvement. 

In what manner, would Watts 
have books first read ?— Why 1 

What does he say of reading th« 
preface, at\d \aUe o^ toTvVttvV*"*. 

How 8hou\d l\\e wit\>Ti«L t««AV^\>^ 
performed? 
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ter fitted to give the book the first reading, but you will be 
much assisted in your second perusal; which should ^e 
done with greater attention and deliberation ; and you wdi 
learn with more ease and readiness, what the author pre* 
tends to teach. In your reading, mark what is new or un- 
known to you before ; and review those chapters, pag-es or 
paragraplis. Unless a reader has an uncommon and most 
retentive memory, I may venture to affirm, that there is 
scarcely any book or chapter, worth reading once, that la 
/lot worthy of a second perusal. At least^ take a careful 
review of all the lines or paragraphs, which you marked, 
and make a collection of the sections, which you thought 
truly valuable. 

There is another reason also, why I would choose to take 
a superficial and cursory survey of a book, before I sit down 
to read it, and dwell upon it with studious attention ; and 
that is, there may be several difiiculties in it which we can- 
not easily understand and conquer at the first reading, for 
want of a fuller comprehension of the author's whole scheme. 
And therefore, in such treatises, we should not stay, till we 
master every difficulty at the first perusal; for perhaps, 
many of these will appear to be solved, when we have pro- 
ceeded farther, or will vanish upon a second reading. ^ 

What we cannot reach and penetrate at first, may be 
noted down as matter for after consideration and inquiry, if 
the pages, that follow, do not happeji to strike a complete 
light on those, which went before. 

III. If three or four persons agree to read tlie same book, 
and each brings his own remarks upon it, at some set hours 
appointed for'^onversation, and they communicate mutually 
their sentiments on the subject, and debate about it in a 
fi-iendly manner, this practice will render the reading of 
any author more abundantly beneficial to every one of them. 



Shotild we stop to conqiier every 
difficulty, at the first reading 1— 
Why 1 

IIow shall we remember the diffi- 
culty ? 

I'o what book, does this direction 
more especially apply ? The Bible. 

What if we should never pass 
over a passajre of scripHire, without 
perfectly un.lerstandlnR it? We 
•hould probably never get through 
ihe first chnpter of Genesis. 

What method floes he recommend 
mr3oT 4 persons to practise, in read- 



ing the same book 1 

Which of the 5 raetbods does tkia 
imply, aa much as reading 1 

What ol^ectioQ If there, to 1 
ing this social method in all c 
The reading must h*s very slow. 

Chief advantage of this metbodl 
To excite greater attention to tbe 
book, fix its contents in tbe memory, 
instruct each other by remarki, pro- 
duce a habit of remarking upon wbal 
is read, and improve in conversa. 
tlon. 
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!V. If 8e?eral penons, engaged in the same study, tt^'' 
into their hands distinct treatises on one subject, and af 
point a season of communication once a week, thQj may 
infonneach other in a brief manner concerning the sens. . 
sentiments and method of those several autliors, and there 
by promote each other's improvement, either by recommend 
ing the perusal of the same book to their companions, or 
perha]^ by satisfying their inquiries concerning it by con- 
versation^ without every one's perusing it. 

V. Remember that your business in reading or in con- 
▼ersation, especially on subjects of natural, moral or divini 
science, is not merely to know the opinion of the author or 
speaker ; for this is but the mere knowledge of historjr ; but 
your chief business is to consider, whether their opinions 
are right or not, and to improve your own solid knowledge 
of that subject, by meditation on the themes of their.wnt- 
in^ or discourse. Deal freely with every author you read ; 
and yield up your assent only to evidence, and just reason- 
ing Qn the subiect 

Here I would be understood to speak only of human au- 
thors, and not of the sacred and inspired writmgs. In these, 
sur business indeed is only to find out tlie sense ; and our 
assent then is bound to foUpw, when we are before satisfied, 



Another metbod of reading for 
Mreml, who are pursuing the same 
ttu<ly 1 

Advantages 1 Nearly the same as 
•f the other, with more abundant 
Inproyeinent. 

Disadvantage of the second 1 
Slower than the first. 

What object is much more impor- 
tant in reading, than merely to-know 
the opinion of the author 1 

With what authors, should we 
deal freely ? 

What is implied in dealing freely 
with an author 1 

To what alone, should we yield 
•ar assent, when w« read human 
ftathom ? 

Whose reason should guide us in 
weking truth 1 

What should be our first and 
grand object, in reading the scrip- 
lures 1 

More Important object 1 To prac- 
tise them. 

Why should we yield our assent 
U> the ileclHrntlonB of God 1 Be- 
rauM^ be certainly Irmnvs, and can- 

6* 



not lie. 

Why cannot God liel Because 
he is unchangeably good. 

Why should we follow our own 
judgment, rather than that of others, 
as fiar as we are capable of judging 1 

What if we should always follow 
the judgment of others 1 Our own 
judgment would be in vain, and we 
should wickedly bury a most noble 
and precious talent. 

When may we follow the judg- 
ment of others 1 When it is mani- 
fest, that they can judge for us, bet- 
ter than we can judge for ourselves. 

What judgment, must we still ex- 
ercise in such a case.' We must 
determine, whether they can Judfe 
for us, and also, how far to follow 
their judgment. 

On what subjects, are we more 
esppcinlly bound to judge for our- 
selves ? On the most important sub- 
ject) of religion and conscience. 

Why 1 Because we must all givf 
accouul for ov\ree\\«% ^ >3a!t ^ A 
judgiueul. 
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that the writing is divine. Yet I might add also, that even 
this is just reasoning, and tliis is sufficient evidence to de- 
mand our assent 

But in the compositions of men, remember, you are a 
man ajs well as they ; and it is not their reason, but your 
own^ that is given to guide you, when you arrive at years 
of discretion. 



.\ 



Note III, bt the Editor. 

[Manner of treating human AiUhors, — ^Accordin^ to the 
uthor's own direction, we should deal freely and fidthfully 
with this treatise of his. Thus he dealt with others, how- 
ever much revered and admired. Such men as Watts, 
would.be the last to complain of such treatment It is the 
very thing, they most earnestly desire. They are sensible 
of tneir imperfections. They know, that they have errors. 
They do not dare presume, tliat in this respect, their works 
are multless. And they sometimes tremble, lest they should 
lead others into error, or confirm them in falsehood. There 
is no reason to think, that Watts would ever have published 
this or any other work, had he expected his instructions to 
be implicitly received. And yet we are m peculiar danger 
9 of receiving the instructions of this book, without due ex- 
amination. Our love and admiration of his greatness, pietjr, 
learning, candor, caution and pray erf ulness, and especially 
our admiration of this work, is in danger of bribing our 
judgment, and leadmg us to feel, as though such a work 
can contain nothing erroneous. We ouffh^ therefore, to 
be continually on our ^ard. Nay, we mould be doubly 
guarded ; for an error imbibed from Watts, as it may have 
more influence, than the same error imbibed from a man 
less revered and loved, so it may prove more injurious. 
This is one reason, that I wished to publish this little ap- 
pondage to a work, tliat I so highly estimate, and to which, 
1 feel so rouch^iuiebted. 1 would, if possible, lead the pupil 
most devoutly to inquire, whether there ace not some dark 
■pots in this sun of our literary hemisphere, though unob- 
ierved by the common eye. And yet it is possible, that 

How should we deal with this \ received implicitly 1 

rrr atisc of Watts. j Why should we be doubly on inii 

Why are we in peculiar danger of j guard against embracing the «»r»c.>« 

embracing any errors, it may con- j of Watts 1 

tajnl I Rps-ison mentioned, for publi«)]^ 

What if Watta hadsupposedf that j the GlaesUona and Su9\ilemen: « 

M0 UtMtnictionB were likely to be { 
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my queries and remarks, may induce him to doubt or dis- 
card some things, that are tru^, and to receive some, that 
are false. I must, therefore, most earnestly advise you, as 
a dear pupil, to deal with me, as you are here directed to 
deal with Watts and others. We should be cautious, how- 
ever, lest excess of caution should lead us astray. We 
should take heed, that our jealous fearing, trembling watch 
for the author's errors, does not lead us to forget me dan- 
ger of committing them ourselves — that our watch for ene- 
mies abroad, does not lead us to hush all suspicion of the'; 
more dangerous traitors in the camp of our own minds^ 
Some persons, indeed, are so extremely fearful of errors 
from abroad, that they will scarcely give attention to what 
is 'written or spoken by others. We may expect to find the 
minds of such persons, an unweeded garden, overgrown 
with the briers and thorns, the spontaneous production of 
the uncultivated and noxious soil. Verily the way of truth 
is a strait and narrow way.] 

VI. Let this, therefore, be your practice, especially after 
you have gone through one course of any science in your 
academicd studies. If a whter on that subject maintains 
the same sentiments, as you do, vet if he does not explain his 
ideas, or prove his positions well, mark the faults or defects, 
and endeavor to do it better, cither in the margin of your 
book, or rather in some papers of your own, or at least, let 
it be done in your private meditations. As for instance ; 

Where the author is obscure, enlighten him ; where he 
is imperfect, supply his deficiencies ; where he is too brief 
and concise, amplify a little, and set his notions in a fiedrer 

larly noticeable? With an angle, 
fonned by two straight lines, meet- 
ing and pointing to the importan 
thing. 

Advantages of marking, as w« 
read 1 We sbail be lilcely to read 
with much more attention and die- 
crimination, can easily review tkt 
moflt important passages, and eoa- 
sult our associates concerning them. 

What great and almost universal 
fault, will it tend to correct ? Read- 
ing too rapidly. 

What class of readers are move 
especially liable to this fouUf 

How much more um^V ^ ^ 
method of Tead\ii^^ie t««MEaD«ui» 
ed, than tbe cooixnoii, t»w^»<* «■* 
ner? 



Advice of the author of these 1 

Caution added 1 

What is then said, of tne way of 
tmthi 

What if an author, would have us 
leeeive his opinions upon human 
authority 1 There is ibason to sus- 
pect, that be cannot support them 
W argument and that most probably 
toey are false. 

What does Watts advise us to do, 
when we discover faults in books 1 

How should we mark (kults, when 
tbe book is our own 1 With a cross in 
tbe iimrgin.~tbings doubtful ? With 
aa interrogation.— ihJn^ excellent i 
WktmmsfgiasiUae.— thiDgs very 
ue^lent 1 With two or more mar- 
ita^ Um^ ^ other tbingB pnitlcu- 
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view ; where he is redundant, mark those para^phs to bo 
retrenched ; when he trifles, and grows impertinent^ aban- 
don those passages or pages ; where he argues, observe, 
whether his reasons be conclusive ; if the conclusion be 
true, and yet the argument weak, endeavor to confirm it by 
better proo& : where he derives or infers any propositions 
darkly or doubtfully, make the justice of the inferences ap- 
pear, and add further inferences or corollaries, if such occur 
to your mind ; where you suppose he is in a mistake, pro- 
pose your objections and correct his sentiments ; what he 
writes so well, as to approve itself to your judgment both as 
just and useful^ treasure it up in your memory, and count it 
a part of your mtellectud gains. 

JVb^e, Many of the same directions, which I have now 
given, may be practised with res^ara to conversation, as 
well as reading, in order to render it useful in the most 
extensive and lasting manner. 

VII. Other things also of the like nature may be useful- 
ly practised with regard to the authors, which you read, 
u the method of a book be irregular, reduce it into form by 
a little analysis of your own, or by hints in the margin ; it 
those things are heaped tc^ether, which should be sep- 
arated, you may wisely distinguish and divide them. If 
several things relating to the same subject, are scattered up 
and down separately through the treatise, you may bring 
them all to one view by references ; or if the matter of a 
book be really valuable and deserving, you may throw it 
into a better method, reduce it to a more logical scheme, or 
abridge it into a lesser form. All these practices will have 
a tendency both to advance your skill in logic and method, 
to improve your judgment in general, and to give you a 
ftOler survey of tliat subject in particular. When you have 
finished the treatise^ with all your observations upon it, 
recollect and determine, what real improvements you have 
made by reading that auliior. 

VIII. If a book has no index nor good table of contents, 
it is very oseful to make one, as you are reading it ; not 
with such exactness, as to include the sense of every page 



Wliat parttfof abook should we 
endeavor to remember 1 

Meaning of britfl— redundant!— 

retrench l—t&roUary 7 

What ndvant&gBR may result, from 

ta^MToviag the method and composi- 

Xu0 ofa book / 

For whom, ia this exercise proper? 



For those, who are considerably ad- 
vanced in knowledge. 

What if a book baa no index, of 
good table of contents 1 

Use of such an exercise ? To im- 
prove the m\T\<l, and to fix the moA 
imiionanl IViqu^Xa Va X\» TOftTiwiiri^ 
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ind parasra])h^ which should be done, if you desired to 
print it ; but it is sufficient in )rour index, to take notice onlv 
of those Darts of the book, which are new to you, or which 
you think well written, and well worthy or your remem- 
brance or review. 

Shall I be so free as to assure my younger friends. Irom 
my own exi>erience, that these methods of reading will cost 
some pains in the first years of your study, and especially 
in the first authors, which you peruse in any science, or on 
any particular subject^ but the profit will richly compen- 
sate the pains. And m the following years of^ life, after 
you have read a few valuable books on any special subject, 
m this manner, it will be very easy to read others or the 
same kind ; because you will not usually find very much 
new matter in them, which you have not already examined. 

IX. If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excel- 
lences or defects in his style or manner of writing, make 
just observations upon this also j and whatever ornaments 
you lind there, or whatever blemishes occur in the language 
or manner of the writer, you may make just remarks upon 
them. And remember, that one book read over in this man- 
ner, with all this laborious meditation^ will tend more to 
enrich your understanding, than skimming over the surface 
of twenty. 

X. By perusing books in this manner, you will make all 
your reading subservient, not only to the enlargement of 
your treasures 5f knowledge, but also to the improvement 
of your reasoning powers. 

Tliere are many who read witli constancy and diligence, 
and yet make no advances m true knowledge. They are 
delighted with the notions, which they read or hear, as they 
would be with stories that are told ; but they do not weigh 
them in their minds, as in a just balance, in order to deter- 
mine their truth or falsehood. They make no observations 
upon them, nor inferences from them. Perhaps their eye 
Budcs over the pages, or the words slide over their ears, 
and vanish, like a rhapsody of evening tales, or the shadows 
of a cloud, flying over a green field in a summer's day. 

Or if they review them sufficiently to fix them in their 
remembrance, it is merely with a design to tell the tale (iver 
affain, and shew, what men of learning they are. Thus 
they dream out their days in a course of reading, without 

Why do ninny read with con- \ Meaning of rftapj»orfv? 
fUncy and diWsenntf, without ad- j What U tUeVc cVvWl ^\]\ecX^\\>\x«) 
fKteyig la kaowledgel \ review t 
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real advantage. As a^man may be eatuig all day, and foi 
want of digestion, never be nourished: so these endless 
readers may cram themselves in vain with intellectual food, 
without real in^rovement, for want of digesting it by proper 
reflectimis. 

XL', M diligent, therefore, in observing these directions 
£nter mft the sense and argument of the authors, you read* 
examine all their proofs ; and then judge of the truth or 
falsehood of their opinions ; and thereby yon will not only 
gain a rich increase of your understandings, by those truths, 
which the author teaches, when you see tnem well sup- 
ported, but you will acquire also by degrees, a habit of 
judging justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation of the 
good writer, whose works you peruse. 

This is laborious indeed ; and the mind is backward to 
undergo the fatigue of weighing every argument, and 
tracing every thing to its original. It is much less labor to 
take aS things upon trust Believing is much easier, than 
arguing. But when Studentio had once persuaded his mind 
to tie itself down to this method, he sensibly gained an 
admirable facility to read, and judge of what he read ; and 
the man made large advances in the pursuit of truth ; while 
Plumbinus and Plumeo made less progress, though they 
had read over more folios. Plumeo slammed over the pages, 
like a swallow over the flowery meads in May. Plumbmua 
read every line and syllable ; but did not mve himself the 
trouble or blinking and judging about them. They both 
could boast in company of their great reading ; for they 
knew more titles and pages than Studentio, but were far 
less acquainted with science. 

I confess, those whose reading is designed only to fit 
them for much talk, and little knowledge, may content 
. themselves to run over their authors in such a sudden and 
trifling way. They may devour libraries in tMs manner, 
yet be poor reasoners at last, and have no solid wisdom 
nor true learning. The traveller, who walks on fair and 
softly, in a course that points right, and examines every 
turning, before he ventures upon it, will come sooner and 
safer to his journey's end, than he, who runs through every 
lane he meets, though he gallops full speed all the day. 

What most Important liabit may | Which rend most, Studentio, or 
we acquire, by attending closely to | Plameo and Pinmbinus '^ 
the S4*ns« and arguments of an nu- { Which was the most learned 1 
iJtor I I Who may content themselves, tc 

la what, did Studentio gain an | run over lhe\t auxhoniu a suddea 
admirable Ikciiity T-~Uow 1 } and Ulftin^ UAirnm t 
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The man of macfa reading and a large retentive memory, 
Init without meditation, may become, in the sense of the 
world, a knowing roan; and if he converses much with the 
ancienti, he may attain the fame of learning too j but he 
•pends ms days afar off from wisdom and true jtMpnent, 
■nd ixmesses very little of the substantial riojjii'of the 
mind. 

XJL Never apply yourself to read any human author, 
with a determination before-hand, either for or against him, 
nor with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, to con- 
inn or to oraose whatsoever he says ; biit always read witli 
design to lay your mind open to truth, and to embrace it, 
as well as to rgect every falsehood, though it appears under 
ever so fair a dasguise. How unhappy are those men. who 
seldom take an author into tlieir hancls, but they have aeter- 
mined before they begin, whether they will like or dislike 
him ! They have got some notion of his name, his charac- 
ter, his party or his principles, by general conversation, or 
perhaps by some slight view of a few pages ; and having 
all their own opinions adjusted before hand, tJiey read afi 
that he writes with a prepossession either for or against 
bim. Unhappy those, i^ho hunt and purvey for a party, and 
scrape together out of every author, all those things, and 
those only, which favor their own tenets, while they despise 
and neglect all the rest ! 

Xlli. Yet take this caution. I would not be understood 
here, as tliough I persuaded a person to live without any 
settled principles, oy which to judge of men and books and 
tlunvs ; or, that I would keep a man always doubting about 
his foundations. The chief things that I design in this ad- 
vice, are these three , 

1. After our most necessary and important principles of 
science, prudence and religion are settled upon good 
grounds, with regard to our present conduct and our future 
hopes, we should read with a just freedom of thought, all 
those books, wluch treat of such subjects, as may admit of 
doubt and reasonable dispute. Nor should any of our opin- 
ions be so resolved upon, especially in younger years, as. 
never to hear or to bear an opposition to them. ' 

To what, tliould we always Jceep | Meaning of purvey 7— tatetl 
our miniia open, when we'^read ? | What caution sliould we exercise, 

What sliould W3 determine to re- t in reading authors, wIjo defend oui 
Jectl \ ownsentimenul— <!CcttixV\w^*««i>N^ 

Witb what predetfrminatlon^ do j mental 
r eomioeace reading a hook 1 \ 
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2. When we peruse those authors, who defend our own 
BetUed sentiments, we should not take all their arguings for 
just and solid ; but we should make a wise distinction be- 
tween the corn and the chaff, between solid reasoning and 
the mere superficial colors of it Nor should we readily 
swallow ail the lesser opinions, because we agree with 
them in the greater. 

3. When we read those authors, which oppose our most 
certain and established principles, we should be ready to 
receive any information from them on other points, and not 
abandon at once, every thing they say, though we are well 
fixed in opposition to their main point of arguing. 



k Fas estf et ofr hosts doceri, Viro. 

Seize upon truth, wliere'er 'lis found, 

Among your friends, umung your foes, 
On phristian or on Heathen ground. 

The flower's divine, where'er it grows. 

Neglect the prickles, and assume the rose. 

XIV. What I have said hitherto on this subject, relating 
to books and reading, must be chiefly understood of tiiat 
sort of books, and tliosG hours of our reading and study, 
whereby we design to improve the intellectual powers of 
the mind with natural, moral or divine knowledge. As for 
those treatises, which are written to direct, or to enforce 
and persuade, our practice, there is one thing furtlier neces- 
sary ; and that is, that when our consciences are convinced, 
that these rules of prudence or duty belong to us, and re- 
quire our conformity to them, we should then call ourselves 
to account, and inquire seriously, whether we have put 
them in practice or not, we should dwell upon the ar^- 
ments, and impress the motives and methods of persuasion 
upon our own hearts, till we feel the force and power of 
«them inclining us to tlie practice of the things, which aie 
there recommended. 

If folly or vice be represented in its open colors, or its 
secret disguises, let us search our hearts, and review our 
lives, and mquirc, how far we are criminal. Nor should we 



Meaning of sentiment? 
Literal meaning of the Latin max- 
im, Fas est ab hoste doceril Jt is 
lawAil to be taught by an enemy. 

Can you repeat the paraphrase, 
«MiiaJned in 5 lines of poetry 1 
To tvhit kind of Improvement^ do 
i^ preceding remarks upon reading, 



chiefly relate 1 

What inquiry should we make, 
wlien we read practical works i* 

Upon tv'hat, should we impren 
the sentiment 1 

What if fully and vice are discui. 
sed? 

Which \a mosit N«\>nLW«^ VavvV 
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•Ter tlnnk, we have done with the treatise, till we feel our* 
■elves in sorrow for our past misconduct, and aspiring afloi 
a victory over those vices, or till we find a cure or those 
follies, begun to be wrought upon our souls. 

In an our studies and pursuits of knowledge, let us re- 
member, that virtue and vice, sin and holiness, and the con- 
formation of our hearts and lives to the duties of true reli- 
S'on and morality, are things of far more consequence, than 
[ the furniture of our understandings, and the richest 
treasures'of mere speculative knowledge ; and that, because 
they have a more mimediate and effectual influence upon 
our eternal felicity or eternal sorrow. 

XV. There is yet another sort of books, of which it ui 
proper I should say something, while I am treating on this 
subject; and these are history, poesy, travels, books of 
diversion or amusement ; among which, we may reckon also 
little conunon pamphlets, newspapers or such like. For 
many of these, I confess, once reading may be sufficient, 
where there is a tolerably good memory. 

Or when several persons are m company, and one reads 
to tlie rest such writings, once hearing may be sufficient; 
provided, that every one be so attentive, and so free, as to 
make occasional remarks on such lines or sentences, such 
periods or paragraphs, as in his opinion, deserve it. Now 
all those paragraplis or sentiments deserve a remark, which 
are new and uncommon, are noble and excellent for the 
matter of them, are strong and convincing for tlie arffument 
contained in them, are beautiful and elegant for Uie lan- 
guage or the manner, or in any way, worthy of a second 
rehearsal ; and at the request of any of the company, let 
those paragraphs be read again. 

Sucn parts also of these writings, as may happen to bo 
lemarkably stupid or silly, false or mcorrcct should become 
tabjects of an occasional criticism, made by some of the 
company ; and this may give occasion to the repetition of 
ihem for confirmation of the censure, for amusement or 
Aversion. 



•Age and mental improvejient, or 
virtue and holinem 1 

What may be tbe efl^et of knowl* 
•dffe and mental improvement, with- 
Mt virtue and holineM 1 To Rink 
ttM mind in disgrace and misery for- 
ever. — witn virtue and liolinessl 
To raise the mind in eternal lionor 

Mmntng ofvkttsr FrBetice of 



moral duties.— of koUneul Cob- 
formity of heart and life to the law 
of God. 

Mention some kinds of books, of 
which once reading may in general, 
be thought sufficient. 

Wbicn class of these books, should 
be closely and a>)uiiA«xi\\Y iA.>\<\\%^\ 
Those upon h\«t\ffY, «X\«aaK., «ql€^ 
uai«|ood. 
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Wuy iff iiUft/ory worthjr of such at- 
tention 1 It is full of instniction, 
and very improving to the mind. 

Wjiat peculiar lionorbas God con- 
ferred upon history? More than 
half the Bibie is history. 

Why is history better tlfen almost 
•ny other branch for children 1 Be- 
cause it is so intelligible, interest- 
ing and instructive. 

what history is most important 1 
Sacred history. 

Meaning <n taered Jdaloryl His- 
tory, contained in the Bible. 

What history is next in import- 
ance to us 1 That of our own coun- 
tiy, of England, and of the church 
generally. 

What is the history of the church 
generally called ? Ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

Meaning of church, as here used? 
All the Christian churches, that 
have been known to exist. 

Upon what branches of knowl- 
edge, does history throw light 1 
CJpon all. 

What branches are peculiarly 
needful, to prepare for gaining a 
good acquaintance with history 1 
Arithmetic, geography and chronolo- 
gy. Meaning or chronology 7 

What are called the two eyes of 
history? Geography and chronolo- 
17* 

Should these be studied before 
history, or in connection with it? 
Both ; but chiefly the latter. 

Meaning of poesy 7 

How has God manifested his re- 
gard for poetry 1 A considerable 
liart of the Bible was originally writ- 
ten in poetry. 

What parts 1 Most of Job and 
Isaiah, the whole of Psalms, various 
Other songs, &c. 

How has Watts manifested bis 
regard for poetry 1 By writing so 
mpch. 

Most useAil part of Watts's works? 

What two English poems, are 
considered more valuable than any 
other 1 Young's Night Thoughts, 
and Pollok's Course of Time. 

What stamps superior value upon 
these? They are thought to con- 
tain more excellent instructions, and 
more lioes, that are worth commit- 
ifaff to mem try. than any other 
pnema 



Grand ol^fcotions, that aany kMit 
fe] t, to these noems 1 That they trt 
too serious, dark and ^oomy. 

How hav« many others felt in re- 
lation to these objections 1 ThM 
these poems are on the whole, 
really most animating and delij^t* 
All. 

Whence the diflkoencel Prin- 
cipally from difbrent poetic and re- 
ligious taste. 

Why is it, that eone wrions pen- 
sons do not admire tlie sentimenta 
of tliese poems 1 Probably from not 
knowing them, or from some an- 



hapi^ bias against then. 

What is generally oonsidered the 
greatest fault of the Night ThoughUl 
Its obscurity. 

Meaning of obaemita 7 

Principal cause of tbia obscurity ' 
Rs conciseness. 

Meaning of eoneiaeMm 7 

What advantage, may be derived 
from this obscurity 1 Great menta. 
improvement, in finding out the 
meaning. 

What other English poems, have 
been greatly and extensively admir- 
ed 1 Milton's Paradise Lost, Pope'a 
Essay on Han, Tlwmpson's Seasons, 
Cowper's Task. 

What striking excellence. Is eack 
of these thought to possess 1 Great 
poetic merit. 

What great objection, has been 
made to Paradise Lost? That it la 
suited to bias the yoathfUl mind in 
fkvor of Satan, and of rebellion 
against God ; or to diminish the ob- 
horrence, that ought to be felt ;■ 
view of them. 

Objection to the Essay on Maal 
That it is tinctured with infidelity. 

Moaning of ianfiddity 7 

Objection to the Seasoos ? Tliat 
it contains no gospel. 

Objection to the Taak 1 That It 
contains much that is trifling. 

Which of these six poems, hae 
probably been moat frequently pu^ 
lished 1 The Essay on Man. 

Which next? Young's NifU 
Thoughts. 

What does this indicate 1 That 
the public are most fond of reading 
these. 

What other English poems are 
much admired and praised 1 A kes- 
side'a Pteaaux«a oC Uaft^ul^tK 
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Still, let it be remembered, that where the historical nax- 
ntion is of considerable moment, where the poesy, oratory, 
&c. shme with some degrees of perfection and glory, a sin- 
gle reading is neither sufficient to satisfy a mind, tiiat has 
a true twte for this sort of writings ; nor can we make the 
fullest and beat improvement of them, without proper re- 
▼iew4^ and that in our retirement, as well as in company. 
Who is there, that has any taste for polite writings, tliat 
would be sufficiently satisfied with hearing the beautilul 
pages of Steele or Addison, the admirable descriptions of 
V^gil or Milton, or some of the finest poems of Pope, 
Young or Dryden, once read, and then to lay them by for- 
e?err 

XVL Among these writings of the latter kind, we may 
justly reckon short miscellaneous essays on all manner of 
subjects ; such as the Occasional Papers, the Tattlers, the 
Spectators, and some other books, that have been compiled 
out of the weekly or daily products of the press | wherein 
are contained a great number of bright thoughts, m^enious * 
remarks, and admirable observations, which have had a con- 
siderable share in furnishing the present age with knowl- 
edge and politeness. 

f wish every paper among these writings could be re- 
eommended. ooth as innocent and useful. I wish every 
onseemly ioca and wanton expression had been banished 



Cunpfaeirt PlaaiovM of Hope, and 
Trambuirt M'Pingal, besides a mul- 
titade of smaller poems.* 

Ota jroa nama some of the poems, 
ueatioiied ia the note 1 
Which do yon like best 1 
Chief acgnment, used by many, 
Ibr stud viag other Jangnagps ? The 
■Mntal Improvement, derived firom 
the eflbrt to undentand words and 



9y what other aiady. may the 
■MM advaatafB be famed 1 By 
iMyinf our own poets. 

Are they not too easy ^ They are 
■i diflealt, that probably no one 
ever anderstood perfectly all the 
tliat liave been just men- 



tioned. 

Why is the study of English poetry 
the most useAil 1 It is vastly more 
instructive, and afibrds us much 
more assistance to understand £n- 
gUsh. 

Poetie character of Shalcspeare, 
Dryden and Byron 1 They are just, 
ly ranked among tlie greatiMt poets, 
that ever lived. 

Grand objection to their poems f 
Tliat from their immotal tendency, 
they are likely to do more harm 
than good, at least to some. 

Caa yon mention eomeof W^ttUfl 
reauirks upon social reading 1 

What wish, does Watts expresi 
concerning the Spectator, &c 1 



* Among the finest of these, are Thomson's Hymn to the Seasons, Gold- 
"*' ~ *^ ~ - - ~ -» Dream 



■ - h 's Traveller and Deserted Village, Porteus on Death, Byron*a L.„«„ 
M Darkness, and Deetractlon of the Assyrians, Watts*s Hero's School of 
Moraltty, Pope's Messiah, Essay on Criticism and Dyint Christian, Gray*a 
Zlegy in a Country Church iTard, Campbeira BaU\e of tto\\exi\ViiA«n„t«^ 
ftm^ Mlmtoaarlea* fiuewell Montgomery's Departlnf CV^>»^^* 
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firom among them, ' and every triflinfir page had been ex* 
eluded, when boand up in volumes. But it is not to be ex- 
pected, in so imperfect a state, that every pas^e or piece of 
such mixed public papers should be entirely Blameless and 
laudable. Yet m the main, it must be confessed, there is 
so much vulue, prudence, ingenuity and goodness in them, 
especially m the eight volumes of Spectators, there is such 
a reverence of things sacred, so many valuable remarks for 
our conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in par- 
lors or summer-houses or places of usual residence, to en- 
tertain our thouffhts in moments of leisure. There is such 
a discovery of the follies, iniquities and fashionable vices 
of manlund, contained in them, that we may learn much of 
the humors and madnesses of the age, and the public world, 
in our own solitary retirement, without the danger of fre- 
quenting vicious company, or receiving the mortalinfection. 

XVIL Among other books, which are prober and requi- 
.^site, in order to improve our knowledge in general, or our 
'acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary, 
that we should be fhrmsned with vocabularies and diction- 
aries of several sorts namely, of common words, idioms and 
phrases, in order to explain their sense ; of technical words, 
or the terms of art, to shew their use in arts and sciences ; 
of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, ^c. which are 
called historical and geographical dictionaries, &c. These 
are to be consulted, and used upon every occasion. Never 
let an unknown word pass in your reading, without seeking 
for its meaning in some of these writers. 

If such books are not at hand, you must supply the want 
of them, as well as you can, by consulting sucn, as can in- 
form you. It is useful to bote down the matters of doubt 
and inquiry, and take the first opportunity to get them re- 
solved, either by persons or bookis. 

XVIII. Be not satisfied with a mere knowledge of the 
best authors, that treat of any subject, instead of acouaint- 
ing yourselves thoroughly with the subject itself. There 
is many a young student, that is fond of enlarging his knowl- 
edge of books ; and he contents himself with the notice he 



What other bookf should be much 
eonsttlted 1 

General rule for consaltint die- 
tionariei, in the course of reading 1 

Bent Englista dictionary 1 (See 
Matmductkfn.) 
Wbat ifao mtcb bock Im aC hand f 



What If no person near can te- 
form vott 1 Write down the worda. 
and find them In a good dictlonaiy, 
as soon as possible. 

What direction is siven respectliif 
matters of doubt and inquiry 1 
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iiaa of their title-page, which is the attainment of a book- 
seller rather than a scholar. Such persons are under a 
great temptatioQ to practise these two follies. 

1. To heap up a great number of books, at greater ex- 
pense than most of them can bear, and to furnish their 
libraries itifinitelT better than their understandings. And 

2. When they nave got such rich treasures of knowledge 
upon their shelves, the)r ima^ne themselves men of learn- 
ii^. and take a pride in talking of the names of famous 
authors, and the sobiects of which tliey treat, without any real 
improvement of their own minds, m science or wisdom. At 
best, their learning reaches no farther than the indexes and 
tables of contents, while they know not how to judge of 
reason concerning the matters contained in tliose authors. 

And indeed how many volumes of learning soever a man 
possesses, he is still deplorablv poor in his understanding, 
till he has made these several parts of learning his own 
property, by reasoning, by judging for himself and remem- 
oering what he has read. 

Note IV, by the Editor. 

[ fVriting (fuesiions in Connection with Reading, — This 
metliod 1 have practised, more especially within a few 
years, and am more and more disposed to recommend it to 
others, at least to such, as can wnte with tolerable facility. 
It is among the best of all remedies for that evil disease — 
reading too fast It is most happily fitted to promote medi- 
tation m connection with readmg — most deeply to fix and 
invigorate attention, to ascertain m the first place, what the 
aatiior means, and then, whether he is correct. It also con- 
duces, to make us take a view of what we read in its con- 
sequences and various connection. There is perhaps no 
exercise, more suited to promote the flow, the delightfol. 
flow, of thought, to teach the mind to think with advantage^ 
and to improve the performer in composition and conversa* 
tion. It may promote self knowledge, as it may show in a: 
considerable degree the state of the reader's mind. It is 
often, much more modest to state a remark in the form of &• 
question, than in any other form. 
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Method, Make a book, of perhaps 3 or 4 sheets of paper, 
as it may contain a treasure worth preserving. Whatever 
important inquiry, reflection or remark occurs to you in 
reading, write it down in the form of a question. If one 
question 6ugg[ests another, write that also, and so on, with 
a dozen questions, if they should occurs, and seem sufflcientr 
hr important to deserve recording. These questions will 
nirnlsh excellent materials for future consideration, medi- 
tation, inquiry and conversation. If vou have some learned 
fiiend, whom you may wish to consult upon certain points, 
mark those questions particularly, upon which you may 
wish for his instructions. Are you afraid you shall be mor- 
tified in looking over your questions hereafter? — that you 
will be tempted to say to yourself *' How could I be so fool- 
ish, as to write this question ?" Is not this, the very way 
to trace your intellectual progress, and to lead you to per- 
ceive, and to thank God, that you grow wiser and wiser, 
from year to year ? Experience may enable you to make 
important improvements in this method.] 



CHAPTER V. 



JUDGMENT OF BOOKS. 

1. If we would form a judgment of a book, whicn we 
have not seen before, the first tning that offers, is the title- 
j>a?e ; and we may sometimes guess a little at the import 
and design of a book by that ; though it must be contest, 
that titles are oflen deceitful, and promise more than the 
book performs. The author's name, if it be known in the 
world, may help us to conjecture at the performance a little 
more, and leaa us to guess, in what manner it is done. A 
perusal of the preface or introduction, which I before re- 
commended, may further assist our judgment ; and if there 
be an index of the contents, it will give us still some ad- 
vancing light 

If we have not leisure or inclination to read over the book 
(itself regularly, then by the tities of chapters, we may be 
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directed to perase several pamcular chapters or sections, 
and observe, whether there is any ttiinc' valuable or im- 
portant in them. We shall find hereby, whether the author 
explains his ideas clearly, whether he reasons strongly. 
whether he methodizes well, whether his thoughts ana 
sense are manlvi^ and his manner polite ; or, on the other 
hand, whether ne is obscure, weak, tnflin^ and confused ; 
or, finally, whether the matter may not be s^d and substan- 
tial though the manner or style is rude and disagreeable. 

II. By liaving run through several chapters and sections 
in this manner, we may generally judge, whether the trea- 
tise is worth a complete perusal or not But if by such an 
occasional survey of some chapters, our expectation be ut- 
terly discouraged, we may well lay aside that book ; for 
there is great probability, he can be but an indifferent 



writer on that subject, if ne affords but one prize to divcn 
blanks, and it may be, some downright blot too. The 
piece can hardly be valuable, if in seven or ei^ht chapters, 
which we peruse, there be but little truth, evidence, force 
of reasoning, beauty and mgenuity of thought &c. mingled 
with much error, ignorance, impertinence, dulness, mean 
and common thou^ts, inaccuracy, sophistry, railiiiu^, &c 
Life is too short, and time is too precious, to read evenr 
new book quite over, in order to find, that it is not worth 



ni. There are some general mistakes, which persons 
firequentlv make in passing a judgment on the books, whicn 
they rea£ One is tliis. When a treatise is written bat 
tolerably well, we are ready tojpass a favorable judgment 
of it, and sometimes to exalt its character far beyond its 
merit, if it agrees with our own principles, and supports the 
<minioiis of our party. On the other hand, if the author is 
OT different sentiments and espouses contrary principles, wc 
can find neither wit nor reason, good sense nor good lan- 
guage in it Whereas, alas, if our opinions of thm^ were 
certain and mfiillible truth, yet a silly author may £raw his 
pen in the defence of them, and he may attack even gross 
errors with feeble and ridiculous arguments. Truth in this 
woild is not always attended and supported by the wisest 
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and sates! metheds ; and error, though it can nerer be main- 
tained bv just reasoning, yet may be artfully covered and 
defended. An ingenious writer may put excellent colors 
upon his own mistakes. Some Socmians, who deny the 
atonement of Christ, have written well, and with much ap- 
pearance of argument, for their own imscriptural senti- 
ments ; and some writers for the Trinity, and satisfaction 
of Christ, have exposed themselves and tne sacred doctrine, 
by tlieu; feeble and foolish manner of handling it Books 
are never lo be judged merely by their ^ubject, or the opin- 
ion they represent ; but by the justness of their sentiments, 
the beauty of their manner, the force of their expression, or 
tlie strength of reason, and the weight of just and proper 
areiiment, which appears in them. 

But this folly and weakness of trifling, instead of argu- 
ing, does not happen to fall to the share of Christian writers 
omy. There are some, who have taken the pen in hand, 
to support the Deistical or antichristian scheme of our days, 
who make great pretences to reason upon all occasions, 
but seem to have left it quite behind them, when thev are 
jesting with the Bible, and laughmg at the books, which we 
call sacred. Some of these performances would scarcely 
have been thought tolerable, ifUiey had not assaulted the 
Christian faith, though they are now grown up to a place 
among the admired pens. I much question whether several 
of tiie rhapsodies, called the Characteristics, would ever have 
survived tne first edition, if they had not discovered so strong 
a tincture of infidelity, and now and then cast out a profane 
sneer at our holy religion. I have sometimes indeed been 
ready to wonder, how a book, in the mam so loosely writ- 
ten, should ever obtain so many readers among men of 
sense. Surely they must be conscious in the perusal, thai 
sometimes a patrician may write as idly, as a man of ple- 
beian rank, and trifle as much, as an old school-man, though 
it is in another form. I am forced to say, there are few 
books, that ever I read, which made any pretence to a great 

By what, can error never be main- | Where was their chief influence . 
tained 1 j In Poland 
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fenhis, fiom which I derived so little valuable knowledge, 
•8 from theie treatises. There is indeed amon^ them, a 
lively pertAess, a parade of literature, and much of what 
some mka call politeness ; but it is hard, that we should be 
bound to admire all the reveries of this author, under the 
{penality of being unfashionable. 

IV. Another mistake, which some persons fall into, is 
Chii. When they read a treatise on a subject, with which 
tfaey have but little acquaintance, they find almost every 
thing new and strange to them ; their understandings are 
greatly entertained and improved, by the occurrence of 
many things, which were unknown to them before ; they 
tdmire the treatise, and commend the author at once; 
whereas, if they had but attained a ^ood decree of skill in 
that science, perhaps they would find, that the author had 
written very poorly, that neither his sense nor his method 
was just ana proper, and that he had nothing but what was 
very common or trivial in his discourses on mat subject 

Hence it comes to pass, that Cario and Faber, who were 
both bred up to labor, and unacquainted with the sciences, 
admire one of the weekly papers, or a little pamphlet, that 
talks pertly on somd critical or learned theme, because the 
matter is ail strange and new to them, and they join to 
extol the writer to uie skies ; and for the same reason, a 
Toun^ academic will dwell upon a Journal or an Observa- 
tor, uiat treats of trade and politics m a dictatorial style, 
ind be lavish in praise of the author. While at the same 
tinKi, persons well skilled in those different subjects, hear 
tfie impertinent tattie witii a just contempt ; for they know, 
how weak and aukward many of those littie diminutive dis- 
courses are ; and that those very papers of science, politics 
or trade, which were so much admired by the i^orant, are 
perhaps, but very mean performances ; thou^ it must bo 
also confessed, there are some excellent essays in those 
papers, and that upon science, as well as upon trade. 

V. But tiiere is a danger of mistake in our judgment of 
books, on tiie other hand also. For when we have made 
ourselves masters of any particular theme of knowledge, 
and surveyed it long on all sides, there is perhaps scarcely 
any writer on that subject, who milch entertains and pleaseH 
OS afterwards ; because we find little or nothing new in 
him ; and yet in a true judgment, perhaps his sentiments 
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are most proper and just, his explications ciear, and hu 
reasonings strong, and all the parts of the discourse are 
well connected, and set in a happy light. But we knew 
most of those things before ; and therefore, they strike us 
not, and we are in danger of discommending them. 

Thus the learned and the unlearned have their several 
distinct dangers and prejudices ready to attend them in 
tiieir judgment of the writings of men. These which I 
have mentioned are a specimen of them, and indeed* but a 
mere specimen ; for the prejudices, that warp our judgment 
aside from truth, are almost infinite. 

VI. Yet I cannot forbear to point out two or three more 
of these follies, that I may attempt something toward their 
correction, or at least, to guard others against them. 

There are some persons of a forwara and lively temper, 
who are fond to intermeddle with all appearances of knowl- 
edge, and will give their judgment on a book, as soon as 
the title of it is mentioned ; for they would not willingly 
seem ignorant of any thing, that others know. And es- 
pecially if the^ happen to have any superior character or 
passions of this world, they fancy they have a right to talk 
freely upon every thing that stirs or appears^ though they 
have no other pretence to this freedom. Divito is worth 
forty thousand pounds ; Politulus is a fine young gentle- 
man, who sparldes in all the shining things of dress and 
eauipage ; Aulinus is a small attendant on a minister 
qt state, and is at court almost every day. These three 
happened to meet on a visit, where an excellent book of 
warm and refined devotions lay in the window. ^ What 
dull stuff is here !" said Divito, " I never read so much non- 
sense in one page in my life ; nor would I give a shilling 
for a tiiousand such treatises." Aulinus, though a courtier, 
and not used to spe^ roughly, vet would not cdlow, there 
was a line of good sense in the book, and pronounced him 
a madman, that wrote it in his secret retirement, and de- 
clared him a fool, that published it after his death. Politu- 
lus had more manners than to differ firom men of such rank 
and character : and therefore, he sneered at the devout ex- 
pressions, as he heard them read, and made the divine 
treatise a matter of scorn and ridicule ; and yet it was well 
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known, thit Beitlier this fine gentleman, nor the courtier, 
nor tlie mui of wealth, had a grain of devotion in them, 
beyond their horses, that wait^ at the door with theii 
gilded ehariots. But this is the way of the woiid. BUnd 
men will talk of the beauty of colors, and of the harmony or 
disproportion of figores in painting ; the deaf will prate of 
disooros in mnsie | and thc»c, who have nothing to do with 
religion, will ainu|rn the best treatise on divine suojects, 
thaS^ they do not understand the very langua^ of the 
scriptnie, nor the common terms or phrases used m Chris- 



YII. I might here name another sort of judges, who wiU 
set themselves np to decide in favor of an author, or will 
pronounce him a mere blunderer, according to the company 
they have- kept, and the judgment they have heard past 
upon a hook by others of their own stamp or size, though 
they have no Imowledge or taste of tlie subject themselves. 
These, with a fluent and voluble tongue, become mere 
echoes of the praises or censures of otncr men. Sonillus 
happened to be in the room where the three gentlemen just 
mentioned gave out their thoughts so freely upon an ad- 
mirable book of devotion ; and two days afterwards, he met 
with some friends of his, where this book was the subject 
of conversation and praise. Sonillus wondered at tncir 
dulness, and repeatea the jests, which he had heard cost 
upon the weakness of the author. His knowledge of the 
book and his decision upon it were all from hearsay ; for he 
had never seen it ; and if he had read it through, he had no 
manner of right to judge about the things of religion, hav- 
ing no more Knowledge, nor taste of any tiling of inward 
piety, than a hedge-hog or a bear has of politeness. 

W hen I had written these remarks, Probus, who knew 
all these four gentlemen, wished Uiey might have oppor- 
tunity to read their own character, as it is ropresonted liore. 
Alas ! Probus, I fear, it would do them very little good, 
though it may guard others against their folly ; for tlicre is 
not one of them, would find his own name in these characters. 
if they read them, though all their acquaintances would 
acknowledge the features immediately, and see the persona 
almost alive in the picture. 

VIII. There is yet another mischievous principle, wliich 
prevails among some persons in passing a judgment on tlic 
writings of others, and that is, wncn from tne secret stimu- 
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htion, of vanity, pride or envy, they despise a valuable book, 
and throw contempt upon it by wholesale ; and if you ask 
Uiem the reason of their severe censure, they wiU tell you 
perhaps, tihey have found a mistake or two in it, or there 
are a few sentiments or expressions, not suited to their 
kamor. Bavius cries down an admirable treatise of phi- 
losophy, and says, there is atheism in it ; because there are 
a few sentences, that seem to suppose 4rutes to be mere 
machines. Under the same influence, Momus will not al- 
low Paradise Lost to be a good poem, Because he had read 
some flat and heavy lines in it, and he thought Milton had 
too much honor done him. It is a paltry humor, that in- 
clines a man to rail at any human performance, because 
it is not absolutely perfect 

Wise and just oistinctions ought to be made, when we 
pass ajudgmemt on mortal things; but envy condemns by 
wholesale. Envy is a cursed plant. Some fibres of it are 
rooted almost in every man's nature ; and it works in a sly 
and imperceptible manner, and that even in some persons, 
who in the main are men of wisdom and piety. They know 
not, how to bear the' praises, that are given to an ingenious 
author, especially if he be living and of their profession; 
and therefore they will, if possible, find some blemish in 
his writings, that they may nibble and bark at it They 
will endeavor to dimmish the honor of the best treatise, 
that has been written on any subject, and to render it use- 
less, by their censures, rather than sufier their envy to lie 
asleep, and the little mistakes of that author to pass unex- 
posed. Perhaps they will commend the work in general 
with a pretended air of candor ; but pass so many sly and 
invidious remarks upon it afterwards, as shall effectually 
destroy all their cold and formal praises. I grant, when 
wisdom itself censures a weak and foolish performance, it 
will pass its severe sentence, and yet with an air of candor, 
if the author has any thing valuable in him ; but envy will 
oftentimes imitate the same favorable airs, in order to make 
Its cavils appear more just and credible, when it has a mind 
to snarl at some of the brightest performances of a human 
writer. 

IX. When a person feels any thing of this invidious 
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humor woridng in him, he may by the following considera- 
tions, attempt tlie correction oi it. Let him think with 
himsel£ how many are the beauties of such an author 
whom lie censures, in comparison of his blemishes, and 
remember, that it is a much more honorable and good 
iiatu«d thing to find out peculiar beauties than faults. 
Tnie and undisguised candor is a much more amiable and 
divine talent than accusation. Let him reflect again, what 
an eaey matter it is, to find a mistake in all human autliors, 
who are necessarily fallible and imperfect. 

I confess, where an author sets up himself to ridicule 
divine writers and things sacred, and yet assumes an air of 
■overeignty and dictatorship, to exalt and almost deify all 
the Paffan ancients, and cast his scorn upon all the modems, 
especiuly if they do but savor of miracles and the gospel, 
it IS fit the admirers of this author should know that nature 
and these ancients are not the same, though some writeis 
alwajTS unite them. Reason and nature never made these 
ancient heathens their standard, either of art or genius, of 
writing or heroism. Sir Richard Steele, in his httlc essay 
called The Christian Hero, has shewn our Savior and St. 
Paul in a more glorious and transcendant light, than a Virgil 
or a Homer comd do for their Achilles, Ulysses or ^neas ; 
and I am persuaded, if Moses and David had not been 
inspired writers, these very men would have ranked them, 
at least with an Herodotus and Horace, if not given them 
the superior place. 

But where an author has many beauties consistent with 
virtue, piety and truth, let not little critics exalt themselves, 
and shower down their ill-nature upon him, without bounds 
or measure ; but rather stretch their own powers of soul, 
till they write a treatise superior to that which they con- 
demn. This is the noblest and surest manner of suppres- 
sing what they censure. 

A little wit, or a little learning, with much vanity and ill- 
nature, will teach a man to pour out whole pa^es of remark 
and reproach upon one real or fancied mistake of a great 
and good author, and this may be dressed up by the same 
talents, and made entertaining enough to tne world, who 
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love reproach and scandal. But if the remarker would but 
once make this attempt, and try to outshine the author by 
writing a better book on the same subject, he would soon 
be convinced of his own insufficiencv. and perhaps might 
learn to judge more justly and favorably of the performance 
of other men. A cobler or a shoemaker may find some 
little fault with tlie latchet of a shoe, that an Apelles had 
painted, and perhaps with justice too, when tlie wnole figure 
and portraiture is such, as none but an Apelles could paint. 
Every poor low genius may cavil at what the richest and 
the noblest has performed. But it is a sign of envy and 
malice, added to the littleness and poverty of genius, when 
such a cavil becomes a sufficient reason to pronounce at 
once, against a bright author, and a whole valuable treatise. 
X. Another, and that a very frequent fault in passing a 
judgment upon books, is this, that persons spread the same 
praises or the same reproaches over a whole treatise, and 
all the chapters m it, which are due only to some of them. 
They judge as it were by wholesale, without making a due 
distinction between the several parts or sections of me per- 
formance ; and this is ready to lead those, who hear tnem 
talk, into a dangerous mistake. Florus is a great and just 
admirer of the late arch-bishop of Cambray. and mightily 
commends every thing he has written, ana will allow no 
blemish in him ; whereas the writings of that excellent man 
are not of a piece ; nor are those very books of his, which 
have a good number of beautifbl and valuable sentiments 
in them, to be recommended throughout, or all at once, 
without distinction. There is his "Demonstration of the 
Existence and Attributes of God," which has justly fi^ained 
a universal esteem, for bringing down some new andnoble 
thoughts of the wisdom of the creation to the understand- 
ing of the unlearned; and tiiey are such as well deserve 
the perusal of the man of science, perhaps as far as the 50th 
section. But there are many or the foUowinff sections 
which are very weakly written, and some of uiem built 
upon an entliusiastical and mistaken scheme, akin to the 
peculiar opinions of father Malbranche ; such as Sect. 51, 
53. " That we know the finite only by the ideas of the 
infinite." Sect. 55, 60. " That the superior reason in man, 
is God himself, acting in him." Sect 61, 62. "That the 
idea of unity cannot be taken from creatures, but from Go4 
only ;" and several of his sections, from 65, to 68, upon the 
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doctrine of liberty, seem to be inconsistent Again, toward 
the end of his book, he spends more time and pains, than 
are needfbl. in refuting the Epicurean fancy of atoms mov* 
ing eternally through infinite changes, which might be 
done effcctaally in a much shorter and better way. 

So in his Posthumous Essays and his Letters, there are 
mny admirable thoughts in practical and experimental re- 
l^on, and vtsry beautiful and divine sentiments in devo- 
tion ; but sometimes in large paragraphs, or in whole chap- 
ters together, you find him in the clouds of mystic divini^, 
and he never descends within the reach of common ideas 
or common sense. 

But remember this also, that there are but few such au- 
thors, as this great man, who talks so very weakly some- 
time^ and yet in other places, is so much superior to the 
greatest part of writers. 

There are other instances of this kind, where men of 
good sense in the main, set up for judges ; but they carry 
too many of their passions about them, and then, like lovers, 
they are in rapture at the name of tJieir fair idol. They 
lavish out all their incense upon that shrine, and cannot 
bear the thought of admitting a blemish in them. 

Milton is a noble genius ; and the world agrees to con- 
fess it. His Paradise Lost is a glorious performance, and 
rivals the most famous pieces of antiquity. But that reader 
must be deeply prejudiced in favor of the poet, who can 
imagine him equal to himself, through all that work. Nei- 
ther the sublime sentiments, nor dignity of numbers, nor 
force or beauty of expression, are equally maintained, even 
in all those parts, which require grandeur or beauty, force 
or harmony. I cannot but consent to Mr. Dryden's opinion, 
though I will not use his words, that for some scores of 
lines together, there is a coldness and flatness, and almost a 

eerfect absence of that spirit of poesy, which breathes and 
ves and flames in other pages. 

XI. When you hear any person pretending^ to give his 
judgment of a book, consider with yourself, whether he be 
a capable judge, or whether he may not lie under some un- 
happy bias or prejudice, for or against it, or whether he has 
made a sufficient inquiry to form his justest sentiments 
anon it 
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Though he is a raan of good sense, yet he is incapable 
of passing a true judgment of a particular book, if he be not 
well acquainted with the subject, of which it treats, and tiie 
manner in which it is written, be it verse or prose ; or if he 
has not had opportunity or leisure to look sufficiently into 
the writing itself. 

Again, though he is ever so capable of judging on all 
other accounts, by tlie knowledge ot the subject and of the 
book itself, yet you are to consider also, whether there is 
any thing in tlie author, in his manner, in his language, in 
his opinions, and his particular party, which may warp tlie 
sentiments of hira that judges, to think well or ill of the 
treatise, and to pass too favourable or too severe a sentence 
concerning it. 

If you find, tliat he is either an unfit judge, because of 
his ig'norance. or because of his prejudices, his judgment 
of tliat book should go for nothing. Philographo is a good 
divine, a useful preacher, and an approved expositor of 
scripture ;. but he never had a taste for any of the polite 
learning of tlie age. He was fond of every thing that ap- 
peared in a devout dress ; but all verse was alike to him. 
He told me last week, there was a very fine book of poems 
published on the three christian graces, Faith, Hope and 
Churity ; and a most elegant piece of oratory on the four 
last things, Dcatl, Judgment, Heaven and Hell. Do you 
think I shall buy eitlier of those books merely on Philo- 
grapho's recommendation ? 
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For what object, should children 
attend museums 1 

What ia meant by dealing freely 
with an author 1 

Greatest poem of Milton ? 

How n)ay we make the contents 
of a book our ownl 

What sect of professed Christians 
deny the atonement of Christ 1 

Who is most concerned to know 
Hebrew, a minister or a lawyer? 

With what limitation, should chil- 
dnw be allowed to handle the ar- 
/^/m of a mnneum 1 
To itjjut aJoae^ should w« yield 



our assent, when we read hoawa 
authors 1 

Author of the Night Tbougfato ? 

In what respect are' tiUe-pafee 
often deceitful 1 

Who were I^elius and 
Socinus 1 

When should we make 
abatement of our favorable opiaU<m 1 

How can we be coDtinually en- 
gaged for the improvement of oar 
minds, and for the aequiiition of 
knowledge 1 

Who is likely to become a tattler .' 

Why ate vre in peculiar daaget 
of embnicVnf aiv>f etroim, IteX "«* 
may ftud vu VfttlWa \vi\V\».v\ 
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What fiwtt In reading is almost 
iwlveraal ? 

Greatest poem of Young 1 

What does Watts say of the num- 
ber of prejudices, that pervert judg- 
ment? 

What sbould we fetch down from 
the cloads and from the stars 1 

Ftom what two evils, bhould we 
keep ourselves free, in making ob- 
■ervationa? 

What may sometimes require us 
to speak unfavorably of others ? 

1^) what, should we always keep 
•or roinda open, when we read 1 

Author of the Seasons ? 

How do echo-critics form their 
l^tininns of books 1 

Where may we see most of the 
works of God 1 

What observations are made by 
Jaundiced eyes 1 

What measure with regard to 
evil-speaking, is calculated to defeat 
itself 1 

What if an author won]<f have us 
receive his opinions on human au- 
thority 1 

What inquiry should we make, 
when we read practical works 1 

Greatest poem of Thomson f 

What authors, does Watts say, 
are not the same as nature 1 

Where may we 8ee»mo8t of the 
woiksofman? • 

Upon what, do jaundiced eyes 
make yellow observations ? 

What is false induction 1 

Why should we believe the de- 
clarations of God 1 

What is more valuable, than 
haowiedgeand mental impnvement? 

Author of the Cssay on JVlan 1 

By what characteristics, shall we 
Judge of books 1 

What are wholesale-critics 1 

What two branches of knowledge 
are most important 1 

influence of envy upon our judg- 
nent of others. 

Ilow may a young person be as- 
Atsted in ascertaining, what books 
to read 1 

Why eannot God lie 1 

What may be the eflbct of knowl- 
edge and mental improvement^ with- 
out virtue and holiness 1 



Author of the Task 1 

Who was Feneion 1 

How may we best learn the hate- 
ful ness of vice ? 

Of whom, are we most likely to 
think too favorably 1 

Why are recommendations of 
books often injurious 1 

What if we should always follow 
the judgment of others 1 

Elfect of knowledge and mental 
improvement, witli virtue and holi- 
ness 1 

Greatest poem of Cowper 1 

What hopeful sign should we 
particularly encourage in youth 1 

What special efforts should ae 
made, to improve and enrich young 
minds, when observing new objectar 

What if books are recommended 
ignorantly, inconsiderately or wick- 
edly 1 

On what subjects, are we more 
especially bound to Judge for our- 
selves 1 

Meaning of virtue 1 

Author of the Course of Time ? 

Against the errors of what author, 
should we be doubly guarded ? 

From what wrong motives, do 
persons sometimes read books? 

Why should we Judge for our- 
selves, upon the things of religion 1 

Meaning of holiness ? 

Author of Paradise Lost 1 

Greatest work of Pollok 1 

Grand object, for which we should 
read books 1 

What does Watts advise us to do, 
when we discover faults in books 1 

What English poems have been 
greatly admired 1 

Name, given to those, who hold 
to the being of God, but deny the 
Bible 1 , 

For whom, might museums be 
exceedingly useful ? 

With what authors, should we 
deal freely? 

Ad\'antafBs of making booki , M 
we read ? 
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CHAPTER VL 

OF LIVING mSTRUCTIONS AlfD LECTURES — OF TEACHBK8 
AlfD LEARNERS. 

1. There are few persons of so penetrating a genius, 
and so just a judgment, as to be capable of learning^ the 
arts and sciences without the assistance of Teacners. 
There is scarcely any science, so safely and so speedily 
learned, even by the noblest genius and the best books, 
without a tutor. His assistance is absolutely necessary 
for most persons, and it is very useful for all beginners. 
Books are a sort of dumb teachers. They point out the 
way to learning ; but if we labor under any doubt or mis- 
take, they cannot answer sudden questions, or explain pre- 
sent doubts and difficulties. Tliis is properly the work of 
a living" instructor. 

H. There are very few tutors, who are sufficiently fur- 
nished with such umversal learning, a^to sustain all the 
parts and provinces of instructicwi. The sciences are nu- 
merous, and many of them lie far wide of each other ; and 
it is best to enjoy the instruction of two or three tutors at 
least, in order to run through the whole Encyclopedia or 
Circle of Sciences, where it may be obtained. Tnen we 
may expect, that each will teach the few parts of learning, 
which are committed to his care, in greater perfection. But 
where this advantage cannot be haa witli convenience, one 
great man must supply the place of two or three common 
Dstructors. 

ni. It is not sufficient that instructors be competently 
•killed in those sciences, which they profeSs and teach. 
They should have skill also in the art or method of teach^^ 
inff, and patience in the practice of it 

It is a great unhappiness indeed, when persons by a 
■pirit of party or faction or interest or by purchase, are 

"Whoso aysislance do most per- I to have 1 — Why ? 

mm» ntntd, in learning the arlB and \ Two prand qualifications, wlUch 

mc^nces 1 j every leacber 6\\ou\«\ vo»»ewt^. 
Bow maay teachen ie it Jdiirable 
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■et up for tutors^ who have neither due knowledge of sci- 
ence, nor skill m tlie way of communication. And alas, 
there are others, who with all their ignorance and insuffi- 
ciency, have self-admiration and effrontery enough to set 
up themselves ; and the poor pupils fare accordingly, and 
grow lean in their understandings. 

And let it be observed also, there are some very learned 
men, who know much themselves, but have not the talent 
of communicating their own knowledge ; or else they are 
lazy, and will take no pains. Either they have an obscure 



Some reasons, why a learned man 
»av be a very bad teacher ? 

Qualifications, desirable in a 
leacher? Knowledge, skill, piety, 
food character, zeal, affection, in- 

Snuity, meekness, patience, au- 
ority, politeness, health. 

Meaning of tagautit'ifl^of neek- 
uessl 

Why should be be pious 1 He 
will be much more likely to use ef- 
fectual means ior the highest benefit 
of his pupils. 

Why should a teacher endeavor 
to promote the salvation of his pu- 
pils 1 He has peculiar advantages 
for this object, and it is infinitely 
important. 

What 8crl|Aure shows it to be sin- 
Ibl not to improve such advantage 1 
To him, ^. rSee James 4: 17.] 

Why should not a teacher be 
wholly employed in teaching his 
pupils literature, to the exclusion of 
religion ? Religion is infiniiely more 
important; it vastly increases the 
Importance of the other branches, 
•nd helps the pupil's progress in 
them. 

How does it help the pupil's pro- 
gress in other branches? Ft con- 
duces to render his application more 
constant, vigorous and persevering, 
and he is more likely to enjoy the 
■pecial blessing of God upon his 
•Codies. 

Are teachers hired to teach reli- 
cion 1 They generally are, at least, 
in some degree. 

How does this appear, when their 
employers say nothing upon the sub- 
|ect1 It is generally understood, 
Uiat teachers will snve their pupils 
•one religious instruction. 

Wha/ if parents are unwilling, 



their children .should be tfcught reli« 
gioni Probably no one ought to 
take such a school. 

Why should a teacher have a good 
mural character ? That he may be 
respected by his pupils, and that bii 
moral influence upon them, may be 
good. 

Why should a teacher have zeal 1 
He will do very little without it. 
The example of his zeal is also need- 
ful to awaken the genius of his pu- 
pils. 

Why should a teacher be afifee- 
tionatel It is a thousand timet 
better to draw children to their stu- 
dies, by the cords of love, than to 
drive them, by the rod of correction. 
It will conduce to make them love 
their studies, as long as they live. 

Why is it desirable, that a teacher 
should be ingenious ? To devise the 
best methods, and practise them in 
the -best manner, as circumstances 
may vary. 

Why is meekness desirable in a 
teacher 1 To fortify him against the 
many provocations, to wiiich be is 
exposed. 

Why should he be patient? Ho 
will probably find some of his pupilo 
very ignorant, dull, stupid and slow 
in their progress. 

What teachers are in the greatest 
danger of failhag in regard to such 
scholars 1 Those, who are the moot 
bricht and intelligenL 

Why are men of superior genius 
and learning very liable to fkil lu 
forming systems of education 1 They 
can liardly make due allowance foi 
the wenkness of common minds, 
and ran hardly know the steps, bf 
which, couawou to\\\^% \rtw*^^>ak 
iinptovenMia. 
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and perplexed way of talking ; or they slu>w tlieir learning 
uselessly, and make a long periplirasis on every word ol 
the book they explain ; or tJiey cannot condescend to young 
beginners 5 or they run presently into the elevated parts ot 
the science, because it gives themselves greater pleasure \ 
or they are soon angry and impatient, and cannot bear with 
a few impertinent questions of a young, inquisitive and 



Why should a teacher . 
thorityl To render his kindneas 
more striking and affecting, and to 
awe and govern those, who will not 
b0 ruled by love. 

Meaning of authority 1 Dignity 
and energy of character. 

When should a teacher's authority 
be directly manifested 1 Only when 
tt is needfbl to maintain good order. 

Why is politeness desirable in a 
teacher 1 To win the hearts of his 
pupils, and improve their manners. 

What is true politeness 1 It is 
love, manifested in an easy, unaf- 
fected, graceAil and winning man- 
ner. 

Why is it desirable, that the pu- 

gls' manners should be improved 1 
may greatly conduce to their hap- 
piness and useflilness. 

What passage of scripture incul- 
cates politeness .' Charity doth not 
behave itself unseemly. 

Can we expect a teacher to pos- 
■ess all these qualifications'! Per- 
haps rarely, if ever, in a high degree. 

What Is the daily duty of a teach- 
aal By the most assiduous atten- 
tion, watchfulness and prayer, to be 
•B useAil to his pupils, as possible. 

How much time should a teacher 
devote to his pupils 1 If he Is well 
paid for the whole of his time, Jus- 
tice seems to require, that the whole 
diould be devoted ; and mercy may 
require the same, where his com- 
pensation is little or nothing. 

Why do young teachers often suc- 
eeed better, than those, who have 
had much experience ? 

How shall a teacher maintain his 
Interest in his business 1 By mak- 
ing special preparation for every re- 
ettation, and continual efforts to im- 
prove in the art of teachin^r. 

Duties of pupils 1 Attendance, at- 
t»a/ion, nffbction, obedience^ docili- 
Oy mapect, freedom of thoagiit. 



gratitude. 

IVfeaning of freedom ef thottgktl 
Practice of thinking and Judging for 
himself. 

How should a teacher promote 
freedom of thought in his pupils 1 
By giving the reasons of his state- 
ments, as far as possible, and also 
by warning them against adopting 
his opinions, without examination. 

Why should a pupil attend school 
constantly? The omission of a re- 
citation is a loss in itself, and ren- 
ders the pupil less capable of under- 
standing the next. 

Tendency of several absences? 
To make the pupil unsteady, to 
destroy his relish for study, and 
frustrate the litUe efforts, that be 
makes. 

Meaning of frustrate ? 

Why should a pupil attend punc- 
tually 1 Every moment's absenc* 
is a lost to himself, and his tardy 
coming, an interruption to others. 

Meaning of punctual 1— of tardy ? 

What Important habit is punctual 
attendance likely to produce ? 

What scripture represents punc- 
tuality as a virtue? That passage 
in the first Psalm, which compares 
a godly man to a tree, that brings 
forth its fhiit in season. 

Why should a pupil love his teach- 
er 1 For the sake of his own im* 
provement. 

What if the teacher Is so unlove- 
ly, that the pupil cannot love him 1 
Perhaps it may be better to be at 
play, than at school, at least, half 
of the time. It may be advisable 
for the pupil to quit the school, and 
better still for the teacher to quit. 

How should a pupil honor a 
worthy teacher f By the best pos< 
sible conduct and iaiprovement, and 
by always speaking of him in a 
respectful and affectionate man net 
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•priffhtly jpenius ; or else they skim over a science in a very 
■lignt and superficial survey, and never lead their disciples 
tDto the deptiis of it 

IV. A fi^ood tutor has characters and qualifications, very 
difierent from all these. He is such a one, as both can and 
win apply himself with dilippence and concern, and indefati- 
eabJe patience, to efiTect what he undertakes ; to teach liis 
disciples, and see what they learn ; to adapt his way and 
metiiod, as near as may be," to the various dispositions, as 
ircU as to the capacities of those, whom he instructs, and 
to inquire often into their progress and improvement. And 
he should take particular care of his own temper and con- 
duct, that Uiere be nothing in him or about him which may 
be of ill example ; nothing that may savor of a haughty 
temper, a mean and sordid spirit ; nothing that may expose 
him to the aversion or to the contempt of his scholars, or 
create a prejudice in their minds against him and his m- 
•tructions. if possible, he should have so much of a natural 
candor and sweetness, mixed with all the improvements of 
learning, as may convey knowledi^e into the minds of his 
disciples, with a sort of gentle insmuation and sovereign 
delight, and may draw tliem into the highest improvements 
of their reason, by a resistless and insensible force. But I 
•hall have occasion to say more on this subject, when I 
come to speak more directly of tlie methods of the com- 
mit iiicition of knowledge 

V. The learner should attend with constancy and care 
on all tiie instructions of his tutor; and iif he happens to be 
at any time unavoidably hindered, he must endeavor to 
retrieve tlie loss by double industry for time to come. He 
ifhould always recollect and review his lectures, read over 
some other author or authors upon the same subject, confer 
upon it witli his instructor, or with his associates, and write 
iou n the clearest result of his present thoughts, reasonings 
and inquiries, which he may have recourse to hereafter, 
eitlier to re-examine them, and to apply them to proper usei 
or to improve them further to his owji advantage. 

VI. A student should never satisfy himself with bare at- 
tendance on the lectures of his tutor, unless he clearly 
takes up his sense and meaning, and unaerstands the things, 
which he teaches. A young disciple should behave him- 
•elf so well, OS to gain the afiection and the ear of his io- 

lfa(Nipil lin* fiittlcriiltieA, relaUnK ^ tempH to Yivi« V\i«\fi ii^V««l^\ 
•» bis ntuJi^, how sfiouiil he at- I 
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■tnictor, that upon every occasion, he may Tvith the utmost 
freedom, ask questions, and talk over liis own sentiments, 
his doubts and difficulties with him, and iu a humble and 
modest manner desire the solution of them. 

VII. Let the learner endeavor to maintain an honorable 
opinion of his instructor, and heedfully listen to his instruc- 
tions, as one willing to be led b^ a more experienced guide; 
and though he is not bound to tall in with every sentiment 
of his tutor, yet he should so far comply with him. as to 
resolve upon a just consideration of the matter, and try and 
examine it thoroughly with an honest heart, before he pre- 
sumes to determine against him. And then it should be 
done with great modesty, with a humble jealousy of him- 
self, and apparent unwillingness to differ from his tutor, if 
the force of argument and truth did not constrain luni. 

VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, that 
pert young disciples soon fancy themselves wiser, than 
those who teach them. At the first view, or upon a very 
little thoug[ht, they can discem the insignificancy, weak- 
ness and mistake of what their teacher asserts. The youth 
of our day, by an early petulancy and pretended liberty of 
thinking for tnemselves, dare reject at once, and that with 
a sort of scorn, oU those sentiments and doctrines, which 
their teachers have determined, perhaps after long and 
repeated consideration, after years of mature study, careful 
observation, and much prudent experience. 

IX. It is true, teachers and masters are not infallibla, 
nor always in the right ; and it must be acknowledged, it is 
a matter of some difficulty for younger minds to maintain a 



What should a pupil do, before he 
decides a point apunst bis teacher 1 

In what manner, should a pupil 
discuss a question with his teacher? 

What should be the conduct of a 
teacher in such a case 1 He should 
encourage his pupil to ask ques- 
tions, and state objections (Veely, 
and endeavor to convince and satisfy 
him in the most kind and aflbction- 
ate manner. 

What should the teacher do, if he 
ic convinced, that his pupil is in the 
right 1 Ue should acknowledge his 
error. 

Maxim relating to this subject 1 

Be that is not willing to be taiiplit 

by his pupil, ought never to have a 

pap//, 

iVItoB/walJ cooperate with teaciK 



ers, fi>r the improvement of their pu> 
pils? Parents, ministers, school 
committees and all, who can pro- 
mote the object. 

Wtiat does Watts mention, as a 
frequent and growing folly in that 
age? 

Tendency of such a disposition 1 
To infidelity and every evil work. 

Meaning of ii^<Mtte 7 

How should a teacher check sad. 
a disposition 1 Chiefly by affectiou 
ate treatment and sound argument. 

What qualifications should a 
teacher possess, in order for th)i1 
Great knowledge, and fine powen 
ofloffic. 

What does Watts here mentioii, 
OS a matter of difficulty for youngei 
minds lo m&VnUlu'X 
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just and Mlemn veneration for the authority and ad\ice of 
their parents, and the instructions of their tutors, and yet 
at the same time, to secure to themselves, a just freedom 
in their own thoughts. We are sometimes too ready to 
imbibe all their sentiments without examination, if we rev- 
erence and love them ; or, on the other hand, if we take all 
freedom to contest their opinions, we are someUmes tempt- 
ed to cast off that love and reverence to their persons, 
which God and nature dictate. Youth is ever in danger of 
these two extremes. 

X. But I think, I may safely conclude thus ; though the 
authority of a teacher must not absolutely determine the 
judgment of his pupil, yet young and inexperienced learn- 
ers should pay all proper deference to tlie instructions of 
their parents and teachers, short of absolute submission to 
their dictates. Yet still we must maintain this^ that they 
should never receive any opinion, whether conformable or 
contrary to the tutor's mmd, without sufficient evidence of 
it, first given to their own reasoning powers. 

It is thought best to omit tlie 7th chapter, as it 
would probably be useless to most learners, and of very 
little advantage to any. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



or iivquiRnre into the sense and meanino of ant 

WBITEa Oa SPEAKER, AND ESPECIALLY THE SENSE 
OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

It is a great nnhappiness, that there is such an ambiguity 
in words and forms of speech, that the same sentence may 
be drawn into different significations ; whereby it comes to 



Wbat defonnea thould children 
Aow to puenti and teaclieiB? 
— Meming of irftMtiuu 1 

Hbim ■ ^mniot, — Meaning of ktr- 
w m trn tU* 1 The art of investigating 
•nd explaining the sense of words 
ind phnw>*i 

Fkom what Qnek word, is Her- 
wumeutieM derived? Hermeneua— 
Meaning of hn m m wa 7 To inter- 
pgtgt 



Meaning of pkroMl An exprea* 
sion, consisting of more words thaa 
one, so united as to make sense. 

What is the diflbrence betwetai 
explaining a phrase, and explaining 
the words, of which a phrase eon* 
sists? In many phrases, some of 
the words are used in a very pecu- 
liar sense, or ti«.vtt «c»xc»l^ vm) 



meaidng, ao thai \bi6 «en»% ^1^°^ 



M 
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interprets himself; and as we believe the Holy Spirit to 
be the supreme agent in the writings of the Old Testament 
and the New, he can best explain himself. Hence^ that 
theological rule arises, that " Scripture is the best mter- 
preter of scripture*;" and therefore concordances, which 
shew its parallel places, are of excellent use for interpreta- 
tion. 

Note V, by the Editor. 

[Concordance. — It is deeply to be lamented, that th|^ ad- 
mirable help for understanding and impressing Scripture, 
is so little used. It has been stated by some one, that " the 
Poor Maii's Library" should always contain at least three 
volumes, the Bible, Psalm Book and Concordance. Surely 
these tmree ought to be the inmates of every dwelling of 
man. It is exceedinglv useful in finding parallel passages, 
in fixing the scriptural meaning of words, and in finding 
particular passages, that we may wish to use in meditation 
or otherwise. The he^ works of this .kind in our language, 
"^ are unquestionably sCrjIiden's and (Butiterworth's. '■ Taylor's 
and Brown's are too smidl and imperfect, to answertne pur- 
pose in any considerable degree. Gaston's Collection of 
Scripture passages is a most valuable work, calculated to 
answer the same purpose in some respects, as a concord- 
ance. In this Collection, the Scriptures are principally 
inserted at large ; and it is excellent indeed for those, who 
wish to see in a few moments, what the Scriptures say of 
almost any sacred subject, that may occur to mind ; which, 
as the work has an excellent index, they can easily find. 
Butterworth's concordance, on account of its cheapness, 
will probably be preferred by most persons, to fniden's.] 

IV. Consider the subject, of which the author is treat- 
ing^ and by comparing other places, where he treats of the 
•ame subject^ you may learn his sense in the place, which 
IjTOu are reading, though some of the terms, wmch he uses 
m those two places, may be very diflerent 

And on the other hand, if the author uses the same 
words, where the subject of which he treats is not just the 
same, you cannot learn his sense by comparing those two 



Best interpreter of scripture ? 
Mean I n g «f interpret. 7 
What hook Attes he mention, as 
nry useful in ending parallcto 1 



What is a Goncoriancel 
Whose are the best 1 
Two other things, most importaH 
to be consideied I 
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l^&ccs, tboogh the mero words may seem to agree. For 
eomo anthoTB, when they are treatmg of a quite different 
subject, may use perhaps the same words in a very differ- 
ent sense, as Paul does the words faith and law ana righte- 



V. Observe the scope and design of iSbe writer ; inquire 
into his aim and end in that book or section or paragraph, 
which will help to explain particular sentences; lor we 
Boppose a wise and judicious writer directs his ezpressiors 
generally toward his designed end. 

VI. When an author speaks of any subject occasionally, 
let his sense be explained by those places, where he treats 
of it distinctly and professedly. — ^Where he treats of any 
subject in mystical or metaphorical terms, explaifl them by 
other places, where he treats of the same subject in terms 
that are plain and literal. — ^Where he speaks m an oratori- 
cal, affecting or persuasive way, let this be explained by 
other places, where he treats or the same theme in a doc- 
trinal or instructive way. — Where the author speaks more 
strictly, and particularly on any theme, it will esrolain the 
more loose and general expressions. — Where he treats 
more largely, it will explain the shorter hints and brief in- 
timations ; and wheresoyer he writes more obscurely, search 
out some more perspicuous passages in the same writer, by 
wluch to determine the sense of Uiat obscurer language. 

VII. Consider not only the person, who is introduced 
neaking, but the persons, to whom the speech is directed, 
toe circumstances of time and place, the temper and spirit 
of the speaker, as well as the temper and spirit of the hear- 
ers. In order to interpret scripture well, there needs a 
good acaufiintance with the Jewish custoins, some knowl- 
edge of tne ancient Roman and Greek times and manners, 
which sometimes strike a strange and surprising light upon 
passages, which before were very obscure. 

Vin. In particular propositions, the sense of an author 
may be sometimes known by the inferences, which hs 
draws from tiiem ; and all those senses may be excludoi^ 
which will not allow of that inference. 



flow shall an author be explain- 
ed, when he treats of a laUeet oo- 
caafonally ?— metaphorically /—very 
briedyl— obtciirely1--Meaning of 
■if sy W T— of britfl 

In order to iuid«ratand a apeech, 
Vkat abould we paitieiilarly con- 



Wliat euatoma ahonld we know, 
In order to understand scripture f 

How shall we gain an acquaint- 
ance with these? By studjrtng 
Scripture history, Jahn's Arcboolo> 

!^1 Brown's DietionarY << ^ki» 

ible, AVexanAet^t^V^CAm^v^KA* 
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JVbfe, This rule indeed is not always certain in reading 
and interpreting human authors ; because the^ may mis- 
take in drawing their inferences ; but in explaining scrip- 
ture, it is a sure rule : for the sacred and inspired writers 
always make just inferences from their own propositions. 
Yet even in them, we must take heed, that we do not mis- 
take an allusion for an inference ; which is many times in- 
troduced almost in the same manner. 

IX. If it be a matter of controversy, the true sense of 
the author is sometimes known by the objections, that are 
brought against it So we majr be well assured, the apos- 
tle speaks against our justification in the sight of God, by 
our own worKs of holiness, in the 3d, 4th and 5th chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, because of the objection 
brought against him in the beginning of the 6th chapter, 
namely. What shall we sav then ? Shall we continue in 
sin that grace may- abound,? which objection could never 
have been raised, if he had been proving our justification by 
our own works of righteousness. 

X. In matters of dispute, take heed of warping the sense 
of the writer to your own opinion, by any latent prejudices 
of self-love and a party spirit It is this reigning principle 
of prejudices ana party, that has given such a variety of 
senses both to the sacred writers and others, which would 
never have come into the mind of the reader, if he had not 
labored under some such prepossessions. 

XI. For the same reason, take heed of the prejudices of 
passion, malice, envy, pride or opoosition to an author, 
whereby you may be easily temptea to put a false and in- 
vidious sense upon his words. Lay aside therefore a carp- 
ing spirit, and read even an adversary with attention and 
diSgence, with an honest design to find out his true mean- 
ing. Do not snatch at little lapses and appearances of mis- 
take, in opposition to his declared and avowed meaning ; 
nor impute any sense or opinion to him, which he denies to 
be his opinion, unless it be proved by the most plain and 
ezpress J anguage. 

Lastly, Remember that you treat every author, writer, 



Why is not tbis a certain rule in 
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( t Speaker, just as yon yourselves would be willing to be ^- 
treated by others, who are searching out the meaning of 
what yoo write or speak ; and maintain upon your spirit an 
awful sense of the presence of God, who is the judge of 
hearts, and will punish those who by a base and mshonest 
tuni of mind wilfully pervert the meaning of the sacred 
>niter8, or even of common authors, under the influeace of 
culpable prejudices. See more. Logic, Part I. Chap. 6. 
Sec. 3. Directions concerning the Definition of Names. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RULES OF IMFROVEUENT BT CONVERSATIOJV. 

I. If we would improve our minds by conversation, it is 
a great happiness to be acquainted with persons wiser than 
ourselves. It is a piece of useful advice, therefore, to get 
the favor of their conversation frequently, as far as circum- 
stances will allow ; and if they happen to be a little reserved, 
use all obliging methods to' draw out of them, what may 
increase your own knowledge. 

II. Whatsoever company you are in, waste not the time 
in triflinff and impertinence. If you spend some hours 
among children, talk with them according to their capaci- 
ty ; mark the young buddings of infant reason ; observe the 
difTerent motions and distinct workings of the animal and 
the mind, as far you can discern tiiem ; take notice, by what 
deprces, the little creature otows up to the use of ms rea- 
Bonintr powers, and what early prejudices beset and endan- 
vcT his understandmg. By tnis means, you will learn how 
to address yourself to children for their oenefit, and perhaps 
you may aerive some useful philosophemes or theoroDae 
for your own estertainment 

III. If you happen to be in company with a merchant or 
a sailor, a farmer or a mechanic, a inilK maid or a spinster, 
lead them into a discourse of the matters of their own pecu- 

Of wboM presence, should we i time in trifles ? 
maini.-tin Hn awful sense 1 ) How should we talk with chtl- 

Wiih what kind of cliarocterr Is { dreni 
tt it'-4i::ihltf to be acquainted 1 { VS^hat should we mark in them 1 

What if they are reserved? | On what, should we co^v«t«^ 

In u-liat situation, should we par- j wUh men m ptttUc^Vax \ptol«mVscAT 
trcnufiy pu:ird a^Uist spending our I 

U 
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liar province or Drbfession ; for overj^ one knowa,,or should 
know, his o\;rn ousinesa best In tnis sense, a common 
mechanic 19 Wiser than a philosopher. By this means, you 
may gain some improvement in knowledge from eveiy one 
you meet 

IV. Confine not yourself always to one sort of company, 
or to persons of the same party or opmion, either in matters 
of learning, religion or the civil life, lest if you should hap- 
pen to be nursed up or educated in early mistake, yoa 
should be confirmed and established in the same mistake, 
by conversing only with persons of the same sentiments. 
A free and general conversation with men of very various 
countries and of difierent parties, opinions and practices, so 
far as it may be done safeiy, is of excellent use to unde- 
ceive us in many wrong jud^ents, which we may have 
framed, and to lead us into juster thoughts. It is said, 
when the King of Siam first conversed wifli some European 
merchants, who sought the favor of trading on his coast 
he enquired of them some of the common appearances of 
summer and winter in their country; and when they 
told him of water growing so hard m their rivers, thai 
men and horses and laden carriages passed over it, and 
that rain sometimes fell down as white and light as feath- 
ers, and sometimes almost as hard as stones, he would 
not believe a syllable' they said; for ice, snow and hail, 
were names and things utterly unknown to him, and to his 
subjects in that hot climate. — ^He renounced all traffic with 
such shameful liars, and would not suffer them to trade with 
ihispeople. See here the natural eflTects of gross ignorance. 

Conversation with foreigners on various occasions, has 
a happy influence to enlarge our minds, and to set them 
free from many errors and gross prejudices, we are ready 
to imbibe concerning them. Domicillus has never travel- 
led five miles from his mother's chimney ; and he imagines 
all outlandish men are Papishes,'' and worship nothing but 
a cross. Tityrus the shepherd, was bred up all his fife in 
.the country, and never saw Rome. He fancied it to be 
only a Jjuge village, and was therefore infinitely surprised 
to nnd such palaces, such streets, such glittering treasures 
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provement ? 
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md gay majgnificcnce, as his first journey to the citjr shewed 
Viko, and mtii wonder he confesses his tolly and mistake. 

Conversation would have given Tityrus a better notion 
of Rome, thouffh he had never happened to travel thithflc 

V. In mixed company among acauaintance and stran* 

fersy endeavor to learn somethmg nrom alL Be swift to 
ear; but be cantious of your tongue, lest you betray your 
ignorance, and perhaps ofiend some of those who are pre- 
sent The sciiptnre severely censures those, who speak 
evfl of the things they know not Acquaint yourself there- 
foce, sometimes with persons and parties, which are far dis- 
tant from your common life and customs. This is a way, 
whereby you may form a wiser opinion of men and thinjgs. 
Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good, is a divine 
rale, and it comes from the Father of light and truth. But 
young persons should practise it indeed with due limitation 
ind under the eve of their elders. 

VI. Be not nighted nor provoked at opinions different 
from your own. Some persons are so confident, they are 
in the right, that they will not come within the hearing of 
any notions but their own. They canton out to themse&es, 
auttle province in the intellectual world, where they frmcy, 
the light shines, and all the rest is darkness. They never 
venture into the ocean of knowledge, nor survey the riches 
of other minds, which are as solid and as useiul, and per- 
haps are finer gold, than what they ever possessed. Liet 
not men imagine, there is no certain truth but in the sci- 
ences which they study, and among that party, in which 
thev were born and educated. 

VII. Believe, that it is possible to learn something from 
persons much oelow yourself. We are all short-sighted 
creatures. Our views are also narrow and limited. We 
often see but one side of a matter, and do not extend our 
sight hr and wide enough, to reach every thing that has a 
connexion with the ^ing wc talk of. We see but in part, 
and know but in part Therefore, it is no wonder, we form 
not right conclusions ; because we do not survey me whole 
of any subject or argument Even the proudest admirer 
of his own parts, might find it useful to consult with others, 
though of mferior capacity and penetration. We have a 



In what kind of company, ohould 
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diflbrent prospest of the same thing, if I may so speak, ac< 
cordini^ to the different position of our understanding^ to- 
wards It A weaker man may sometimes liffht on notions, 
whkh have escaped a wiser, and which Sie wiser* man 
mi^ht make a happy use of, if he would condescend to take 
notice of them. 

Vin. It is of considerable advantage, when we are pur- 
suing any difficult point of knowledge, to have a society of 
ingenious correspondents at hand, to whom we may pro- 
pose it ; for every man has something of a different genius, 
and a various turn of mind, whereby the subject proposed 
v^ be shown in all its lights, represented in all its rorras, 
and cvenr side of it turned to view, that a juster judgment 
may be framed. 

EX. To make conversation more valuable and useful, 
whether it be in a designed or accidental visit, among per- 
sons of the same or of different sexes, after the necessary 
salutations are finished, and tlie stream of common talk 
begins to hesitate^ or runs flat and low, let some one per- 
son take a book, which may be agreeable to the whole com- 
pany, and by common consent, let him read in it ten lines, 
or a paragraph or two, or a few pages, till some ^ord or 
sentence gives an occasion for any of the company to ofier 
a thought or two. relatinff to that subject Interruption of 
the reader should be no blame ; for conversation is tne busi- 
ness ; whether it be to confirm what the author says, or to 
improve it; to enlarge upon or to correct it; to object 
against it, or to ask any question that is a-kin to it ; and let 
every one that pleases add his opinion, and promote the 
conversation. When the discourse sinks again, or diverts 
to trifles, let him that reads pursue the page, and read on 
further paragraphs or pages, till some occasion is given by 
a word or sentence, for a new discourse to be started, and 
that with the utmost ease and freedom. Such a method as 
this would prevent the hours of a visit from running all to 
waste ; and oy this means, even among scholars, they will 
seldom find occasion for that too just and bitter reflection, 
*' I have lost my time in the company of the learned." 



Why may we learn something 
frpm inferiors ? 

Wliy is it desirable to converse 
with others upon difficult points ? 
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when conversation declines 1 

WJien may any one interrupt the 
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By •oeh pnetice as this, yoanff ladies maif very honorar 
Uy and agreeably improve their hoars. Wmle one applies 
Mersclf to reading, me others may employ their attention, 
among the various artifices of the needle. But let all of 
them mike their occasional remarks or inquiries. This will 
guard a great deal of that precious time from modish trifling 
impertinence or scandal, which might otlierwise afford mat- 
ter for painful repentance. 

Observe this rule in genera] ; whensoever it lies m your 
power to lead the conversation, let it be directed to some 
profitable point of knowledge or practice, so far, as may be 
done witli decency ; and let not the discourse and the hours 
be suffered to mn loose without aim or design ; and when 
a subject is started, pass not hastily to another, before you 
have brought the present theme or discourse to some tol- 
erable issue : or there be a joint consent to drop it 

X. Attend with sincere diligence, while any one of the 
eompany is declaring his sense of the question proposed. 
Hear the argument with patience, though it differ ever so 
much from your sentiments ; for you yourself are very de- 
sirous to ]>e heard with patience by others who differ from 
you. Let not your thoughts be active and busy all the 
while, to find out something to contradict, and oy what 
means to oppose the speaker, especially in matters which 
are not brought to an issue. Tliis is a frequent and un- 
happy temper and practice. You should rather be intent 
and solicitous to take up the mind and meaning of the 
roeaker, zealous to seize and approve all that is true in his 
discourse ; nor yet should you want courage to oppose 
where it is necessary ; but let your modesty and patience, 
and a friendly temper, be as conspicuous as your zeal. 

XI. When a man speaks with much freedom and ease, 
and gives his opinion in the plainest language of common 
sense, do not presently imagine you shall gam nothing by 
his company. Sometimes you will find a person, wm> in 

lead, when doty requires. 

Second 1 Never engroee conver- 
sation, wtien others should spealc. 

Third? Always keep the cciK 
▼ersation upon some profitable sain. 
Ject. 

What does Watts say with regard 
to changing subjects f 

In what manner, should wa hen 
the remarke oC ol\\eT%A 
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his conversation or his wntings, delivers his thoughts in so 
plain, so ^mv, so familiar and perspicuous a manner, that 
yoo both understand and assent to every thing he says, 
as fast as you read or hear it. Hereupon some hearers have 
been ready to conclude in haste, ^ Surely this man says 
none but common things. 1 knew as much before, or I 
could have said all this myself." This is a frequent mis- 
take. Pellucido was a very great genius. When he spoke 
in the senate, he was wont to convey his ideas in so simple 
and happy a manner, as to instruct and convince every 
hearer, and to inforce the conviction through the whole 
illustrious assembly ; and that, with so much evidence, that 
you would have been ready to wonder, that every one who 
spoke had not said the same things. But Pellucido was the 
only man that could do it, the only speaker who had attain- 
ed this art and honor. 

XII. If any thing seems dark in the discourse of your 
companion, so that you have not a clear idea of what is 
spoken, endeavor to obtain a clearer conception of it by a 
decent manner of inquiry. Do not charge the speaker with 
obscurity, cither in his sense or his words ; but intreat his 
favor to relieve your own want of penetration, or to add an 
enlightening word or two, that you may take up his whole 
meaning. 

If difficulties arisen m your mind, and constrain your dis- 
sent to the things spoken, represent what objections some 
persons would be ready to make against the sentiments of 
the soeaker, without telling him, you oppose. This man- 
ner or address carries something more modest and obliging 
in it, than to appear to raise objections of your own, by way 
of contradiction to him that spoke. 

Xni. When you are forced to differ from him, who de- 
livers his sense on any point, yet agree as far as you can, 
and represent how far you agree ; and if there be any room 
for it, explain the words of the speaker in a sense, to which 
YOU can in general assent, ana so agree with him ; or at 
least, by a small addition or alteration of his sentiments, 
riiew your own sense of things. It is the practice and de- 
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lighl of a candid hearer, to make it appear, lu»w unwilling 
he is to differ from him that speaks. Lb « tiie ql^aker know, 
that it is nothing but truth constrains ycu to appose him ; 
and let the difference be always exprest 'n few and civil 
and chosen words, such as give the leaat offence. And be . 
careful always to take Solomon's pule wiih you, oiidlet 
yote correspondent fairly finish his speech before you re- 
ply : for he that answereth a matter, before he heareth it, it 
is'folly and shame unto him. Pro v. 18 : 13. 

A little watchfulness, care and practice in younger life, 
^#ill render all these things more easy, familiai, and natural 
to you, and will grow into habit. 

XIV. As you should carry about with you a constant and 
Bincere sense of your own ignorance, so you should not be 
afraid nor ashamed to confess this ignorance, by taking all 
proper opportunities to inquire for farther information; 
whether it be the meaning of a word, the nature of a thing, 
the reason of a proposition, the custom of a nation, &c. 
Never remain in lornorance for want of askmg. 

Many a person nad arrived at some considerable degree 
of knowledge, if he had not been full of self-conceit, and 
imagined, that he had known enough already, or else was 
ashamed to let others know, that he was unacquainted with 
it God and man are ready to teach tiie meek, the humble 
and the ignorant ; but he that fancies himself to know any 
particular subject well, or that will not venture to ask a 
question about it, such a one will not put himself into the 
way of improvement, by inquiry and diligence. A fool may 
be wiser in his own conceit, than seven men who can ren- 
der a reason ; and such a one is very likely to be an ever- 
lasting fool ; and perhaps also it is a silly shame, which ren 
dc:s his folly incurable. 

XV. Be not too forward, especially in the younger pari 
of life, to determine any question in company, with an in- 
fallible and peremptory sentence, nor speak with assuming 
airs, and a aecisive tone of voice. A young man in tlio 
presence of his elders, should rather hear and attend, and 
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weigh the arguments, which are brought for the proof or 
refutation of# any doubtful proposition. When it is your 
turn to speak, propose your thouglits rather in way of 
inquiry. By this means your mina will be kept in a ntter 
temper to receive truth, and you will be more ready to cor- 
rect and improve your own sentiments, where you nave not 
been too positive m affirming them. But if you have mag- 
isterially decided the point, you will find a secret unwilling- 
ness to retract, though you should feel an inward convic- 
tion, that you were in the wrong. 

XVl. It is granted, indeed, that a season may happen, 
when some boul pretender to science may assume haughty 
and positive airs to assert and vindicate a gross and dan- 
gerous error, or to denounce and vilify some very impor- 
tant truth ; and if he has a popular talent of talking, 
and there be no remonstrance maae against him, the com- 
pany may be tempted too easily to give their assent to the 
unpudence and infallibility of the presumer. They may 
imagine, a proposition so much vilified can never be true, 
and that a doctrine, which is so boldly censured and de- 
nounced, can never be defended. Weak minds are too 
ready to persuade themselves, that a man would never talk 
with so much assurance, unless he were certainly in the 
right, and could well maintain and prove what he said. By 
tins means, truth itself is in danger of being betrayed or 
lost, if there be no opposition made to such a pretending 
talker. 

Now in such a case, even a wise and a modest man may 
assume airs tx>o, and repel insolence with its own weapons. 
There is a time, as Solomon the wisest of men teaches us, 
when a fool siiould be answered according to his folly, lest 
he be wise in his own conceit, and lest others too easily 
yield up their faith and reason to his unperious dictates. 
Courage and positiveness' are never more necessary than 
on sucn an occasion. But it is good to join some argument 
with them, of real and convincing force ; and let it be 
strongly pronounced too. 

When such a resistance is made, you will find some of 

In what manner, should he pro- | With what, may we aometimet 
po«e his thoughts 1— Why ? j repel the insolence of snch a man 1 

Wiiat if he decides a point with | What caution should we use in 
great confidence, and is afterwards | such a cose? Not thus to oppose, 
convinced of his error 1 1 unless we are very sure to conquer. 

Wh.1t are wcalc minds ready to I Of what, is there danger in suek 
tonclii.Je conreruing a ii:an who j a case? Furious debate. 
MAa nitit great asaunnce % \ 
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these bold talkers will draw in their horhs, when theli 
fierce and feeble pushes against truth and reasop are repel' 
led with puahing and conhdence. It is a pity indeed, tliat 
truth should ever need such sort of defences. But we 
knoir, that a triumphant assurance has sometimes support- 
ed grosB felsehoods, and a whole company have been cap- 
tivated to error by thid means, till some man with equal 
aatorance has rescued them. It is a pity that any momen- 
tous point of doctrine should happen to fall under 8uch 
reproaches, and require such a mode of vindication ; though 
if 1 happen to hear it, I ought not to turn my back and 
sneak on in silence, and leave the truth to lie be^ed, bleed- 
ing and slain. Yet I must confess, I should be glad to 
have no occasion ever to fight with any man of this sort of 
weapons, even though I should be so happy as to silence 
His insolence, and obtain an evident victory. 

XVIl. Be not fond of disputing every thing Pro and 
Con, nor indulge yourself, to shew your talent of attackinjg 
and defending. A logic, which teaches nothing else^ is 
little worth. This temper and practice will lead you just 
80 far out of the way of knowledge, and divert your honest 
inquiry after the truth, which is debated or sought In set 
disputes, every little straw is oflen seized, to support our 
own cause ; every thing, that can be drawn in any way, to 
give color to our argument, is advanced, and that perbaps 
with vanity and ostentation. This puts the mind out oi a 
proper posture to seek and receive tne truth. 

AVIII. Do not bring a warm party-spirit into free con- 
versatioiL which is desigped for mutual improvement in the 
search of truth. Take need of allowing yourself in those 
self-satisfied assurances, which keep the doors of the un- 
derstanding barred fast against the admission of any new 
sentiments. Let your soul be ever ready to hearxen to 
further discoveries, from a constant and ruling conscious- 
ness of our present fallible and imperfect state ; and make 
it appear to your friends, that it is no hard task for yon to 
learn and pronounce those little words, 1 was miataken, how 
hard soever it is for the bulk of mankind to pronounce 
them. 

XIX. As you may sometimes raise inquiries for yoni 
own instruction and improvement, and draw out the leam- 
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Dig, Wisdom and fine sentiments of your friends, who per 
haps may bftoo reserved or modest ; so at other times, if 
you perceive a person unskilful in the matter of debate, 
you may by questions aptly proposed in the Socratic method, 
lead him into a clearer knowledge of the subject Then 
you become his instructor, in such a maimer, as may not 
appear to make yourself his superior. 

XX. Take heed of affecting always to shine in company, 
above the rest and to display the ricnes of your own under- 
standing or your oratory, as though you would render your- 
self admirable to all that are present This is seldom well 
taken in polite company. Much less should you use such 
forms of speech, as would insinuate the ignorance or dul- 
ness of those, with whom you converse. 

XXI. Though you should not affect to flourish in a co- 
pious harangue and diffusive style in company, yet neither 
should jou rudely interrupt and reproach liim that happens 
to use it ; but when he has done speaking, reduce his sen- 
timents into a more contracted form ; not with a show of 
correcting, but as one who is doubtful whether you hit upon 
his true sense or not Thus matters may be brought more 
easily from a wild confiision, into a single point, questions 
may be sooner determined, and difficulties more easily 
removed. 

XXII. Be not so ready to charge ignorance, prejudice 
and mistake upon others, as you are to suspect yourself 
of them ; and in order to show, how free you are from pre- 
judices, learn to bear contradiction with patience. Let it 
he easy to you to hear your own opinion stronffly opposed, 
especially m matters, which are doubtful ana disputable 
among men of sobriety and virtue. Give a patient hearing 



What if you see a parson unskil- 
ful in debate ? 

Whnt is said of attempting to 
gain admiration in company 1 We 
should nevsr attempt it. 

What should we be more ready to 
nspect in ourselves, than to charge 
upon others 1 

When charged with these, what 
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This remark of Watts. 
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litten patiently to arguments on all 
sides 1 For the sake of gaining and 
supporting truth, and maintaining a 
character for candor. 

Why should we be willing some- 
tim^s. to listen to remarks, that ap- 
pear nrivolous 1 The remarks may 
really be much better, than they 
seem ; and our remarks may some- 
times appear equally Arivolous to 
others. 

Meaning of friedous ? 

What If we certainly know, that 
another's remarks are (HtoIousI 
We may perhaps do him much pood 
by kindly B\u>win% hlm^ that they ' 
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to argaments on all sides. Otherwise you give the com- 
pany occasion to siispcct, tliat it is not the evidence of 
trutli| which has led you into this opinion, bitt some lazy 
anticipation of judgment, some beloved presiunption, some 
long and rash possession of a party scheme, in which yoa 
desire to rest undisturbed. If your assent has been estab- 
lished npon just and sufficient grounds, why should you be 
«ftaid to let the truth be put to the trial of argument r 

XXIII. Banish utterly out of all conversation, and es- 
pecially out of all learned and intellectual conference, 
every thing, that tends to provoke passion, or raise a fire ic 
the blood. Let no sharp language, nor noisy exclamation, 
no sarcasms or biting jests be heard among you ; no per* 
verse or invidious consequences be drawn from each otiier's 
opinions, and iniputed to the person. Let there be no wil- 
ful perversion or another's meaning ; no sudden seizure of 
a lapsed syllable to play upon it, nor any abused construc- 
tion of an innocent mistake. Suffer not your tongue to 
insult a modest opponent, that begins to yield. Let there 
be no crowing and triumph, even where there is evident 
victory on your side. All these things are enemies to 
friencfship, and Ute ruin of free conversation. The impar- 
tial searcn of troth requures all calmness and serenity, all 
good temper and candor. Mutual instruction can never be 
attained m the midst of passion, pride and clamor, unless 
we suppose, in the midst of sucn a scene, there is a loud 
and penetrating lecture read by both sides on the folly and 
shameful infinnities of human nature. 

XXIV. Whensoever, therefore, any unhappy word shall 
arise in company, that might give you a reasonable disgust, 
suppress the rismg resentment, be it ever so just, and com- 
mand your soul and your tongue into silence, lest you can- 
cel the hopes of all improvement for that hour, and trans- 
form the learned conversation into the mean and vulgar 
form of reproaches and railing. The man, who begun to 
break the peace in such a society, will fall under the shame 
and conviction of such a silent reproof, if he has any thing 



Wbst thoold we banish (torn 
eonveraation, in or4er to preserve 
peacel 

What caution should we exercise, 
when our opponent liegins to yield .' 

What is Uie only instruction, we 
§n fain from passion, pride and 



ean fail 
CMotor? 



MbouM %ve Wa. and pf.iv the fool, 
ifr ths sake of Ittaraiite Uie evil« of 



sin and folly 1 

What does the Bcripture say of 
tlie damnation of those, wiw io 
evil, that good may cornel Rom. 
3: 8. 

What if something oeeors, that ii 
verv irritating 1 

\VUo w'\\\ >ae\\V«Vj\AW\V!LeEw^ 
silenl tevtoo^ V^WeA.\vvci^<s.^ Vi * 
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ingrenuous about him. If this should not be sufficient, let a 
grave admojrftion, or a soft and gentle turn of wit, with an 
air of plejisantry, give the warm disputer an occasion to 
stop tho progress of his indecent fire, if not to retract the 
indecency, and quench the flame. 

XXV. Inure yourself to a candid and obliging manner 
in all your conversation, and acquire the art of pleasing 
address, even when you teach, as well as when you learn, 
and when you oppose, as well as when you assert or jprove- 
This dogree of politeness is not to be attained, without a 
diligent attention to such directions, as are here laid down, 
and a frequent exercise and practice of them. 

XXVI. If you would know what sort of companions yon 
should select for the cultivation and advantage of the mind, 
the general rule is, choose such as by their brightness of 
parts and their diligenc)e in study, or by their superior ad- 
vancement in learmng, or peculiar excellency in any art 
science or accomplishment, divine or human, may be capa- 
ble of administering to your improvement ; and be sure to 
maintain and keep some due regard to their moral charac- 
ter always, lest while you wander in quest of intellectual 
gain, you fall into the contagion of irreligion and vice. No 
wise man would venture into a house infected with the 
plague, in order to see tlie finest collections of any virtuoso 
m Europe. 

XX VII. Nor is it every sober person of your acquaint- 
ance, no, nor every man of bright parts, or rich in learning, 
that is fit to engage in free conversation for the inquiry 
after truth. Let a person have ever so illustrious talents, 
yet he is not a proper associate for such a purpose, if he lie 
under any of the following infirmities ; 



To what manner of conversation, 
•bould we inure ourselves ? — Mean- 
ing of invre? 

What will afford the best oppor- 
tunity to cultivate such a manner? 
Good couipany. 

Where is it most de8iral)Ie, that 
every person should find such com- 
panv 1 At home. 

How might the members of most 
fiLniilles greatly improve their man- 
ners { By treating each other much 
more icindty and politely, and by 
special efihrtft to cultivate propriety 
M speech and behavior. 

Agninat what, Bliould such re- 
foruwrH particularly guard 1 Affec- 



tation. 

What if any one should exchange 
awkwardness and rusticitv fbr q" 
fectationl He would make a bad 

What shall we think of those, 
who consider it of very little impor- 
tance, how they regulate their man- 
ners in the family circle i Tbey do 
exceedingly eir. 

dualities, desirable in a compan- 
ion') 

aualitiee, undesirable in a com- 
panion? Reserve, pride, d(^|ma 
tism, assuming forwardness, imper. 
tinent loquacity, fretfulness, r-*— 
Uon of vvVl, \ca\oM«^ , %tc. 
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I If he be exceedingly reserved, and has eitlier no in- 
elinatioD to discourse, or no tolerable capacity of speech 
and language for the communication of his sentiments ; 

1L If lie Be hauffhty and proud of his knowledge, imperi- 
ous in his airs, and always lond of imposing his sentiments 
GO ail the companjr ; 

SL If he be positive and dogmatical in his own opinions, 
and will dispute to the end ; if he will resist the brightest 
evidence or truth, rather than suffer himself to be over- 
come, or yield to the plainest and strongest reasonings ; 

4. If he be one, who always affects to outshine all the 
company, and delight to hear himself talk and flourish upon 
a subiect, and make long harangues, while the rest must be 
all silent and attentive ; 

5. If he be a person of a whifSing and unsteady turn of 
mind, who cannot keep to a point of controversy ; but wan- 
ders from it perpetually, and is always solicitous to say 
something, whetner it be pertinent to the question or not ; 

6. If he be fretful and peevish, and given to resentment 
upon all occasions ; if he know not how to bear contradic- 
tion, or be ready to take things in a wrong sense ; and if he 
be swift to feel a supposed offence, or to imagine himself 
affronted, and then break out into a sudden passion, or re- 
tain silent and sullen wrath ; 

7. If he affect wit on all occasions, and be full of his con- 
ceits and puns, quirks or quibbles, jests and repartees; 
these may agreeably entertain and animate an hour of 
mirth : but they have no place in the search after truth ; 

8. If he cany always about him, a sort of craft and cun- 
ning and disguise, and act ratlier like a spy, tlian a friend. 
Have a care of such a one, as will make an ill use of free- 
dom in conversation, and immediately charge heresy upon 
you, when you happen to differ from those sentiments, 
which authority or custom has established. 

In short, you should avoid the man in such select con- 
versation, who practises any thing, that is unbecoming the 
character of a sincere, free and open searcher after truth 

Now though you may pay all the relative duties of life to 
persons of these unhappy qualifications, and treat them with 
decency and love, so far as religion and humanity oblige . 
yon, yet take care of entering into a free debate of matters 
of truth or falsehood in their company, and especially about 
the principles of religion. I confess, if av^ittoivoi awcfck.% 

Cm you think of any othere, not I Where «\\ov\\d we e*v««''^^^l ve^isX. 
k0re memtioneJ f I aaainml lU«%«» ©mVW* 
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MiscsMfiineous qussTioNS. 



Miscellaneous Q^uestioits, No. 3. 



What tranob of knowledge most 
helps all otljers 1 

What KQpoitant instructions may 
i^e receive from that scripture, 
which represents the good man as 
bringing forth his fruit in his season ? 

In what manner, should a pupil 
discuss a point with his teacher 1 

How may time be profitaoly spent, 
when conversation declines r 

How should a young man general- 
ly eonduct in presence of his elders ? 

What are some reasons, why a 
learned man may be a very bad 
teacher? 

Why should a teacher have a 
good moral character ? 

How should a pupil honor his 
teacher? 

What science investigates and 
explains the sense of words and 
phrases ? 

To what, should we direct the 
veonveraation, when we take the 
lead? 

With what foelinga, should we 
leara to bear contradiction 1 

Qualificationi desirable in a teacb- 
erl 

Why should a teacher have zeal 1 

Why should a pupil attend school 
punctually 1 

What should a pupil do before he 
decides a point against his teacher 1 

Three principal methods of learn- 
ing the meaning of words 1 

How shall we decide, whether we 
ongat to take the leaa in conversa* 
tkml 

Why should we listen patiently 
to arguments on all sides 1 

Why should a teacher be pious ? 

Why should a teacher be affec- 
tionate 1 

What should we think of a teach- 
er, who is unwilling to be taught by 
btspupil ? 

BTow does a child begin to learn 
the meaning of words ? 

In order to understand a speech, 
what should we particularly con- 
•Ider? 

In what mannei. did Pellucido 
■peak in the senate 1 

Why should we be willing some- 



9 to listen to remarks that appear 
W%oi» mUvaUon should a teaclier 



make special efforts to promote 1 

What should a pupil do, before he 
decides a point against his teacher 'i 

Wliy is meekness desirable in a 
teacher ? 

How should we talk with chil- 
dren 1 

In what kind of company, should 
we be particularly cautious of speak- 
insl 

When we differ firom a speaker, 
in what manner, should we express 
the difference ? 

Why should we banish firom con- 
versation, all provocatives to pas- 
sions 1 

What if we know to do good, and 
do it not 1 

What is true politeness 1 

Why should a pupil attend schoo) 
constantly 1 

Who should co-operate with teach 
ers for the improvement of their 
pupils 1 

With what honest design, should 
we read every author 1 

Why are some ashamed to ask 
questions ? 

Five qualifications most desirable 
in a companion 1 

What branch of instruction is it 
most important for a teacher to in- 
culcate ? 

What is inculcated by that scrip- 
ture, which says. Charity doth not 
behave itself unseemly 1 

For what purpose, should parents, 
teachers, ministers, school commit- 
tees, &c. co-operate? 

Golden mle for the treatment ot 
authors 1 

To what king, did some European 
merchants give some account of 
the elftcts of cold ? 

Mention some quaUties, that ap- 
pear undesirable in a companion 1 

How does religion help a pnpil*a 
progress in all other branches 1 

How should a teacher promote 
freedom of thought in his pupils 1 

How do children often get wrong 
ideas of words 1 

With what, should we compare 
an author's words and phrases, in 
order to understand them 1 

Why 9\um\d we converse with 
varloui^ aBBoc'vjLles^ 
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CHAPTER X. 



or DISPUTES. 

I. Under Ihe general head of Conversation for the Im- 
nrovement of the Mind, we may rank the practice of 
disputing ; that is, when two or more persons appear to 
maintain different sentiments, and defend their own, or 
oppose the other's opinion, in alternate discourse, by some 
methods of argument 

II. As these disputes often arise in pood earnest, where 
the two contenders do really believe the different proposi- 
tions, which they support ; so sometimes they are appoint- 
ed, as mere trials oi the students' skill in academies, or '^ 
scliools. Sometimes thejr are practised, and that with ap- 
parent fervor in courts of judicature j by lawyers, in order 
to gain the fees of their clients, while both sides perhaps 
are really of the same sentiment, with regard to the cause 
which is tried. 

III. In common conversation, disputes are often managed 
witliout any forms of regularity or order ; and they turn to 

§ood or evil purposes, chiefly according to the temper of 
ic disputants. They may sometimes be successful to 
search out truth, sometimes effectual to maintain truth, and 
convince the mistaken ; but at other times, a dispute is a 
mere scene of battle, in order to victory ana vain triumph. 



D I -^ruTca.— Meaning ofdiaputel 

lidvv aruduputea generally mana- 
(ed in conversatioa 1 

Acc4)rding to what, do diroutes 
fftnerally produce gnoa or evil 1 

U'bat may disputes loaietimea 
MMble us to search out and main- 
tain 1 

Wlint Pcriptnreaotliority have we 
to tiidw. that disputing may be 
riflit 1 Paul disputed daily in the 
sch<K>l of Tyrannus ; and we are 
exhorted tu contend enmuslly for the 
fnith, cnce delivrred tc the saints. 
Arti« 19 : 9. Jtide : 3. 

flow diirii the latter text show, 
tlint wt> sluMild 0ttiiietiine« dispute 1 
We inuHt dfMitKteM contend fur the 
fait!! by argtiutent ; and tiila is dis- 



What shall we think of the max- 
im, adopted by some, " Never dis- 
pute about religion 1" It seems to 
be as unscriptural, as it is unrea- 
sonable. 

Has not dispiiting done more barai 
than good 1 Probably not. 

What good has ever been done by 
ditiptitingi Most important trutlM 
have Iteen maintained, and spread 
for and wide. 

How do missionaries propagaM 
thtt guspel 1 In a great measure, by 
disputine. 

Would it not be better to propn- 
gate the gospel by preaching 1 Ilia 
niissinnnries do preach ; but, tbaii 
d<»ctrine lieinc di8\>uU(l. Uv«^ vntu*.^ 
like Paul, devcivA \v\i^ QlXvqnMNavru 
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IV. There are some few general rules, whicJi should be 
observed inoU debates whatever, if we would find out truth 
by thein, or convince a friend of his error, even though they 
be not managed according to any settled forms of msputa- 
tion. As there are almost as many opinions and judgments* 
of thiags, as there are persons, so when several persons 
happen to meet, and confer together upon any subject, they 
are ready to declare their dififerent sentiments, and support 
them by such reasonings, as they are capable of. This is 
called debating, or disputing, as is above described. 

V. When persons oegin a debate, they should always 
take care^ that they are agreed in some general principles 
or [MTopositions, which either more nearly or remotely affecf 
the question in hand ; for otherwise, they have no tounda 
tion or hope of convincing each oUier. They must have 
some common ground to stand upon, while tney maintaiii 
the contest 

When they find that they agree in some remote proposi 
tions, then let them search fairer, and inquire, how neai 
they approach to each other's sentiments ; and whatsoevei 
propositions they agree in^ let these lay a foundation foi 
the mutual hope of conviction. Hereby you will be pre- 
vented from ruiming, at every turn, to some origmal and 
remote propositions and axioms, which practice both en- 
tangles and prolongs a dispute. As for instance, if there 
was a debate proposed between a Protestant and a Papist, 
whether there be such a place as purgatory; let tnem 
remember, that they both agree in this point, that Christ 
has made satisfaction or atonement for sm, and upon this 
ground, let them both stand, while they search out the con- 
troverted doctrine of purgatory, by way of conference or 
debate. 

VI. The question should be cleared from all doubtful 
terms and needless additions ; and all things, that belong 
to the question, should be expressed in plau and intelligi- 
ble language. This is so necessary a tiling, that without 
it, men wifl be exposed to such sort of ridiculous contests 
as was found one day between the two unlearned combat- 
ants Sartor and Sutor, who assaulted and defended the 



In what, does it seem needful, 
that disputants eliould be agreed 1 

Why 1 Unless they are agreed in 

•ome points, there seems to be no 

ftMndHtion, upon which, to rest an 

Mniitnent. 

VVbat inquiry £hould divputanU 



make, when the;^ find, they art 
agreed in some pomts ? 

From what, should thequestios 
be cleared 1 

In what kind of language, should 
th« question be stated 1 

Upon wVial AocXiVxie, &Vi SaiUit 
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doctrine of transubstantiation with much seal and violence. 
But Latino happening to come into theif company, and 
inquiring the subject of their dispute, asked eacn bt them, 
what he meant by that long hard word transvBatantiation. 
Sutor readily informed him, that he understood bowing at 
the name of Jesns. But Sartor assured him, that he meant 
Aothing but bowing at the high altar. " No wonder then," 
faid Latino, ' that vou cannot agree, when you neither un- 
derstand one anotner, nor the word, about which you con- 
tend." I thmk the whole family of the Sartors and Sutors 
would bo wiser, if they avoided such kind of debates, till 
they understooa the terms better. But alas! even their 
wives carry on such conferences. The other day, one was 
heard in me street, explaining to her less learned neigh- 
bor, the meaning of metaphysical science ; and she assured 
her, that as physics were medicines for the body,. so meta- 
physics was physic for the soul. Upon this, they went on 
to dispute the point, how far the divine excelled the doctor. 
VII. And not only tlie sense and meaning of the words 
used in the question, should be settled and adjusted be- 
tween the disputants, but the precise point of inquiry should 
be distinctly nxed ; the question in debate should be limited 
precisely to its special extent, or declared to be taken in its 
more general sense. As for instance. If two men are con- 
tending whether civil government be of divine ri^t or not ; 
here it must be observed, the question is not whether mon- 
archy in one man, or a republic in multitudes of the people, 
or an aristocracy in a few of the chief, is appointed of (jroo 
as necessary ; out whether civil government in its most 

general sense, or in any form whatsoever, is derived from 
le will and appointment of God? Again, The point of 
inquiry should be limited further. Thus, the question is 
not whether government comes firom the will of God, by 
the light of revelation ; for that is granted ; but whether it 
is derived from the will of God, by the light of reason toa 
This sort of specification or limitation of the question pre* 
vents the disputants from wandering away from the precise 
point of inquiry. 



xnd Sutor dispute ? 

Meaning of transubstantiation ? 

Wlint did Sutor suppose, it meant? 

Win! «1id Snrtor? 

V\'h:tt dill lAtini? sny to them 1 

i{'»i» ii>nK"i>nuld tlie whole f)unily 
uftiirior.* aaU Baton avoid debate 1 



What precise point should bt 
clearly settled in every dispute 1 

What evil does this speciAcatloa 
tend to (irevent ? 

What if the terms could be cleajrl^ 
defined, anA l\ie v'f**^^ ^w«\\\A>»k 
quiry setUe^ Va tt\aa;\<»k v^ 
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It is this tiiOmg humor or dishonest artifice of changing 
the question, wd wandcrin? away from the first point oT 
debate, which gives endless length to disputes, ana causes 
both the .disputants to part without any satisfactipn. And 
one cliief occasion of it is this. When one of the combat- 
ants feels his cause run low and fail, and is just ready to be 
confuted and demolished, he is tempted to step aside, to 
avoid the blow, and betakes himself to a different question. 
Thus, if his adversaiy be not well aware of him, he begins 
to entrench himself m anew fastness, and holds out the 
sieffe with a new artOlery of thoughts and words. It is the 
pride of man, which is the spring of this evil, and an unwil- 
lingness to yield up their own opinions, even to be over- 
come by truth itself. 

VIII. Keep this always, therefore, upon your mind, as 
an everlasting rule of conduct in your debates, to find out 
truth, tiiat a resolute design, or even a warm affectation of 
victory, is the bane of all real improvement, and an eflfectual 
bar against the admission of the truth, which you profess to 
seek. This works with a secret but powerful and mis- 
chievous influence in every dispute, unless we are much 
npon our guard. It appears in frequent conversation; 
every age, each sex, and each party of mankind are so fond 
of being thought in the right, tfaiat they know not how to 
renounce this unhappv prejudice, this vam love of victory. 

When truth with bnght evidence, is ready to break h: 
upon a disputant, and to overcome his objections and mis- 
takes, how swift and ready is the mind to engage wit and 
fancy, craft and subtilty^ to cloud and perplex and puzzle 
the truth, if possible? How eager is he to throw in some 
impertinent question to divert attention from the main sub- 
ject ? How awift to take hold of some occasional word, 
thereby to lead the discourse off from the point in hand ? 
So much afraid is human nature of partinjg with its errors, 
and being overcome by truth Just thus a hunted hare calls 



iitputed question? Perbi^is tnree 
qaarters of the dispules wouM be 
prevented. 

EAbct of changiog the question, 
and irandering away from the first 
point of dispute? 

What is Kenernlly th*? occasion of 
changing the question 1 

Does he intend evasion 1 Pro- 
lmb}y not alivajrs, and perhaps, not 
§mierally. 
IfVbat can cause him to commit 



such R Ault, without knowing ft 1 
Self love, want of dficemment or 
both. 

What should be the grand object 
of disputation? 

What does the author say of tlM 
love of victory 1 

Why are most persons ao voiy 
fond of victory 1 

To what, does he compare M 
tempts to evade lh« truth ? 
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up all tbo riiifts that nature has tanght-her. She treads 
back her mazes, crosses and confounds mr former track, 
•nd uses all possible methods, to divert the scent, trhenshe 
is in danger of being seized and taken. Let puss practise 
what nature teaches; but would one imagine, that any 
rational being should take such pains to avoid truth, and to 
eicane the improvement of his understanding ? 

IX. When you come to a dispute, in oraer to find out 
troth, do not presume that you are certainly possessed of it 
beforehand. £nter the deoate with a sincere design of 
yielding to reason, on which side soever it appears. Use 
Qo subUe arts to cloud and entangle the question ; hidie not 
yourself in doubtful words and phrases ; do not anect little 
■hifts and subterfuges to avoid the force of an argument: 
take a generous pleasure to espv the first rising beams or 
truth, thoug^ it be on the side or your opponent ; endenvor 
to remove tne little obscurities that hang about it, and suf- 
fer and encourage it to break out into open and convincing 
light; that whue your opponent, perhaps, may gain the 
better of your reasonings, yet you yourself may triumph 
over error ; and I am sure, that is a much more valuable 
tcquisition and victory. 

X. Watch narrowly in every dispute, that your opponent 
does not lead you unwarily to grant some pnnciple or pro- 
position, which will bring with it a fatal consequence, and 
lead you ini^nsibly into his sentiment, though it be fiur 
astray from the truth. By this wronff step, you may be 
plunged into dangerous errors, berore you are aware. 

What does he mention, that we 
should not prefume, when we are 
dleuating, to find oat truth 1 
- Over what, may we sometimes 
pUn a victory, wlien our opponent 
0^ ns a victory over ua 1 

Whv should we dispute only for 
tnith 1 If we dispute for any thing 
dM, we shall be in danger of pro- 
BOling error, and diminishing our 
love and thirst for truth. 

la it right to dispute in fkvor of an 
Mteion, that we do not believe 1 
Frobably not. 

Why 1 We can hardly expect to 
promote truth by advocating error. 
—Meaning of adooeate T 

By what anuments, should we 
iiinid truth 1 Only such, as we 
•intider 8<Hind. 

Why not by otbenf ft is an at- 
tmipt to conviacB oiben by argu- 



ments, that do not convince our'> 
selves. 

To what wicked traffic, may it be 
compared 1 Passing counterfeit mon- 
ey, to promote a good object. 

What caution does Watts give, 
with regard to concession in di»> 
putesi 

When is this caution scarcely 
needAil? When our opponent al- 
lows U3 to retract any concession we 
have made. 

Why should this privilege be ak 
lowed on both sides f All are liable 
to make folse concessions. 

Who seem the most liable to malte 
false concessions ? Those who art 
most candid 

What are we bound to do^ when 
we relTraicla.cOTvw.MkNwu"*. '^^i«Ms««i 
theanumeiiXi >^^X\«^>^%>&^ 
\U 



il8 OF DISrUTKS. 

Polotfides m fim^eonveraation, led Incauto to a|pree with 
him in this pr^plMtion, that the blessed God has too much 
justice, in vLOf case to punish any being, who is in itself in- 
nocent^ tUl he not only allowed it with an unthinking alac- 
rity, but<asscrted it in most universal and unguarded terms. 
A little after Polonides came in discourse, to commend the 
virtues, the innocence and the piety of our blessed Savior; 
and thence inferred, it was impossible that God should ever 
punish so holy a person, who was never guilty of any crime. 
Then Incauto espied the snare, and found himself robbed 
and defrauded of the great doctrine of the atonement by 
the death of Christ ; upon which he had placed his immor- 
tal hopes according to the gospel. This taught him to be- 
think nimself, what a dangerous concession he had made in 
so universal a manner, that God would never punish any 
being who was innocent, and he saw it needful to recal his 
woT&j or to explain them better, by adding this reflection 
or iinutation, namely. Unless tliis innocent being were some 
way involved in another's sin, or stood as a voluntaiy surety 
for the guilty. By this limitation, he secured the great and 
blessed doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ for the sins of 
men, and learnt to be more cautious in his concessions for 
time to come. 

Two months ago Fatalio had olmost tempted his friend 
Fidens to leave on prayer, and to abandon his dependence 
on the providence or God in the common affairs of life, by 
obtaining of him a concession of the like kind. '^ Is it not 
evident to reason," says Fatalio, f* that God's immense 
scheme of trans6u:tions in the universe, was contrived and 
determined long before you and I were born ? Can you 
imagine, my dear Fidens, that the blessed God changes his 
original contrivances, and makes new interruptions in the 
course of them so often, as you and I want his aid, to pre- 
vent the little accidents of life, or to guard us from them ? 
Can you suffer yourself to be persuaded, that the great 
Creator of this world takes care to support a bridge, which 
was quite rotten, and to make it stand firm a few minutes 
longer, till you had rode over it ? Or will he uphold a fall- 
ing tower, while we two are passing by it, that such wormi 
as you and I, may escape the ruin ? 

Wbat doctrine did Polonides al- | stiade Fidens to omit? 

iMst lead Incauto to renounce 1 i How may the propriety of pravei 

—Howl — Meaning of aionementl \ be vindicated against the objectioii 

JJoty aid Incantx) secure the doc- | of Fatalio? By supposing, Chat God 

'^fl^^ \ had reaped to U\e prayer, in hk 

*yo/it duty did Fatalio almost per- \ eternal anaaf&m^aU. 
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fiat you ngr, you prayed for his protee|toii in the oftom- 
'mg ; and he certainly hears prayer. I groi^ he knows it 
But are you so fond and weak, as to suppose, that the oni- 
veiaal Lard of all had such a regard to a word or two of 
your breath, ais to make alterations in his own eternal 
scheme upon that account ? Nor is there any other way, 
whereby nis providence can preserve you in answer to 
prayer, but by creating such perpetual interruptions and 
ciuuiges in his own conduct according to your daily be- 
havior.'' 

" I acknowledge," says Fidens, " there is no other way 
to secure the £ctrine of divine providence in all these 
common affairs ; and therefore^ I be^^in to doubt, whether 
God does or ever will exert himseli so particularly in our 
little conoems." 

Have a care, good Fidens, that you yield not too far. 
Take heed, lest you have ^-anted too much to Fatalio. 
Pray let me ask of you. Could not the great God, who 
grasprs and surveys aU future and distant tmngs in one sin- 
gle view, could not he from the beginning, foresee your 
morning prayer, for his protection, and appoint all second 
causes to concur for the support of that crazy bridge, or to 
make that old tower stand firm, till you had escaped the 
danger ? Or could not he cause all tne mediums to work, 
80 as to mtdcc it fall before you come near it ? Can he not 
appoint all lus own transactions in the universe, and every 
event in the natural world, in a way of perfect correspona- 
ence, with his own fore-knowledge of all the events, actions 
and appearances of the moral world in every part of it ? 
Can he not direct every thing in nature, which is but his 
servant, to act in perfect agreement with his eternal pre- 
science of our sins, or of our piety ? And hereby all the 
glonr of providence, and our necessary dependence upon it 
y faith and prayer, are as well secured, as if he inteii>osed 
to alter his own scheme every moment 

Let me ask a^ain. Did not he m his own counsels or 
decrees appoint uiunders and lightnings and earthquakes, 
to bum up and destroy Sodom and Cjomorrah, and turn 
them into a dead sea, just at tiie time, when the iniquities 
of those cities were raised to their supreme height ? Did 
he not ordain the fountains of the deep to be broken up, 
and overwhelming rains to fall from heaven, just when a 
guflty world deserved to be drowned ; while he took care 
of the security of righteous Noah, by an ark, which should 
flosr ajKm tbit very delage of waters? TYlus^Yl^ c\ai\raak- 
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uh the crinrind^Jirfien he pleases, and reward' the devout 
worshipper inJme proper season, oy his original and eternal 
schemes of appointment, as well as if he interposed every 
moment anew. Take heed, Fidens, that you be not tempt- 
ed away by such sophisms of Fatalio, to withhold prayer 
from God, and to renounce your faith in his providence. 

Remember this short and plain caution of the subtle 
errors of men. Let a snake but once thrust in his head at 
some small unguarded fold of your garment ; and he will 
insensibly and unavoidably wind his whole body into your 
bosom, and give you a pernicious wound. 

XL On the o&er hand, when you have found your op- 
ponent make any such concession as may turn to your real 
advantage in maintaining the truth, be wise and watchftil 
to observe it, and make a nappy improvement of it Rhap- 
sodus has taken a great deal of pains to detract from the 
honor of Christianity, by sly insinuations, tliat the sacred 
writers are perpetually promoting virtue and piety by 
promises ana threatenings : whereas, neither the fear of 
future punishment, nor the nope of future reward can pos- 
sibly be called good affections, or such as are the acknowl- 
edged springs and sources of all actions truly good. He 
tidoB further, that this fear or this hope cannot consist in 
reality with virtue or goodness, if it either stands as essen- 
tial to any moral performance, or as a considerable motive 
to any good action. Thus he would fkin lead Christians to 
be ashamed of the gospel of Clurist, because of its future 
and eternal promises and threatenings, as being incon- 
sistent with nis notion of virtue; for ne supposes, virtue 
should be so beloved and practised for the sake of its own 
beauty and loveUness, that all other motives arising from 
rewards or punishments, fear or hope, do really take away 
just so much from the very nature of virtue, as their in- 
fluence reaches to ; and that no part of those good practices 
are really valuable, but what anses from the mere love of 
virtue itself, without any regard to punishment or reward. 

But observe in two pages afterwards he ^ants, that this 
principle of fear orfuture punishment, and hope of future 



Wbat if your opponent makes 
■ome important concession ? 

What objection did Khapsodus 
make to the Bible 1 

Why would Rhapsodus have vir- 
tne practised 1 

fVAat concemion does Rhapsodus 
Mtiom'ards make 7 



How may fears and hopes be a 
great security to virtue ? They may 
prevent its being swept away by 
some violent temptation. 

What seems to be a complete 
answer to Rlinpsodiis 1 That virtue 
is Just as mercenory, when practised 
for preseni «ai\B(M,\\otv ^ w tot la.vu«. 
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lewud, bew mercenaij and senrile neTer it may be ac- 
counted, is ¥et in many circumstancesy a ||reat advantage, 
aecuiity and aupport to Tiitue ; especially wbere there is 
danger of the mlence of n^ or lust, or any covmterwork- 
ing paanofi to eontzol and oTercome the good afiectioos of 
the mind. 

Nov the i«le and the practice of Christianity, or the 
gospel, as it is closely connected with future rewards and 

fumshments, may be well supported by this concession, 
ray, Rhapsodna, tell me, if every man m this present IHe, 
by the violence of some counter- working passion, may net 
have his good affisctions tu virtue contnuled or overcome ? 
May not therefbie his eternal fears and hopes be a great 
advantage, secnrity, and support to virtue in so danfferoos 
a state and situation, as our journey through this world to- 
wards a better? And this is all, that the defence of 
Chnstianity necessarily requires. 

And yet farther, let me ask our Rhapsodist, if you have 
nothing else. Sir, but the beauty and ezcellencv, and love- 
Imess of virtue to preabk and flourish upon oefore such 
sorry and degenerate creatures, as the bulk of mankind are, 
and you have no future rewards or punishments, with which 
to address their hopes and fears, how many of these vicious 
wretches will you ever reclaim from all their varieties of 
profaneness, intemperance and maduess ? How many have 
you ever actually reclaimed by tliis smooth, soil method, 
and these fine words ? What has all that reasoning and 
rhetoric done, which have been displayed by your pre- 
decessors the Heathen moralists, upon tnis excellency and 
beauty of virtue? What has it been able to do towards 
the reforming of a sinful world ? Perhaps now and then a 
man of better natural mould has been a little refined, and 
perhaps also there may have been here and there a man 
restrained or recovered from injustice and knavery, from 
drunkenness and lewdness, and vile debaucheries, "by thw 
fiiir reasoning and philosophy. But have tlie passions cf 
revenge and envy, of ambition and pride, and the inward 
■ecret vices of the mind been mortined merely by this phi- 
losophical language ? Have any of these men been made* 
new creatures, men of real piety and love to God ? 

Go, dress up all the virtues of human nature in all thtt* 
beauties of your oratory, and declaim aloud among the 
k>oeer herds of mankind, on the praise of social virtue, and 

What auccesa have p/ji/oKopliors Imd, in pTeacVing Um \kCA.\xV) qV '«VMi»\ 
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tbo amiable qualitiea of groodness, till your heart or toui 
longs ache, aiul^ou will ever find, as your Heathen fatners 
bjave done before, that the wild passions and appetites of 
men are too violent to be restrained by such nuld and silken 
language. You may as well build up a fence of straw and 
feauiers, to resist a cannon-ball, or t^ to quench a flaming 

S-enado with a shell of fair water, as hope to succeed in 
ese attempts. But an eternal heaven and an eternal hell 
carry divine force and power with them. This doctrine 
from the mouth of Christian preachers has begun the re 
formation of multitudes. This gospel has recovered thou* 
sands among the nations from iniquity and death. They 
have been awakened by these awful scenes to begin reli- 
gion ; and afterwards their virtue has improved into supe- 
nor and more refined principles and habits by divine grace, 
and risen to high and eminent degrees, though not to a con- 
summate state. The blessed God knows human nature 
much better than Rhapsodus. and has throughout his word 
^)pointed a more proper and more effectual method of ad- 
dress to it, by the passions of hope and fear, by punishments 
and rewards. 

If you read on four pages further in these writings, you 
will hnd, the author maKes another concession. He allows, 
that the master of a family, using proper rewards, ana 
gentle punishments toward ms children, teaches them good- 
ness, and by this help, instructs them in a virtue, which 
afterwards they practise upon other Grounds, and without 
thinking of a penalty, or a bribe ; and this, says he, is what 
we call a liberal education and a liberal service. 

This new concession of that author may also be very 
happily improved in fuvor of Christianity. What are the 
best of men in this life ? They are by no means perfect in 
virtue. We are cdl but children here under the great Master 
of the family; and he is pleased by hopes and fears, by 
mercies and corrections, to instruct us in virtue, and to con- 
duct us onward towards'the sublimerand more perfect prac- 
tice of it in the future world, where it will be performed, as 
in his own language, perhaps without thinking of penalties 
and bribes. And since he has allowed, that this conduct 
may be called *' a liberal education, and a liberal service," 
let Chnstianity, tlien, be indulged the title of a "liberal 

EfTect of preaching f ternal re- | upon his own principle, and may 

•wards and punishments'! j not apply to a person of dU!trent 

Wjbai is a persona) nrgumenll | principles 
One wat ia addressed to a person, I 
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education'^ abo ; and it is admirably fitted for Buch firail and 
•inful creatores, while they are training . \tp tomurd the 
Bublimer virtues of the heavenly state. 

XIL When you are engaged in a dispute with a persoii 
of veiy different principles from yonrsell, and you can find 
any rmly way to prevail with Imn to embrace the truth by 
pnneiples, which you both freely acknowledge, yoit may 
niiriy make use of his own principles to shew nim his mis* 
take^ and thus convince or silence him, from his own con- 
cessions. 

If your opponent should be a iStoic philosopher, or a Jew, 
you may pursue your argument in defence of some Chris- 
tian doctrine or duty against such a disputant, by axioms or 
laws, borrowed either from Zeno or Moses. And though 

Jou do not enter into the inquiry, how many of the laws of 
loses are abrogated, or whether Zeno was right or wrong 
in his philosoi^y ; yet if from the principles ana concession 
of your opponent, ^rou can support your argument for the 
gospel of Christ, tius has been always counted a fkir treat- 
ment of an adversary, and it is called Argumentum ad 
Aoimnem, or Rcdio ex ameessis. Paul sometimes makes use 
of this sort of disputation, when he talks with Jews or 
Heathen philosophers 3 and at least, he silences if not con- 
vinces them: which is sometimes necessary to be done 
against an oostinate and clamorous adversary, that just 
honor may be paid to truths, which he knew were divme, 
and that the only true doctrine of salvation might be con- 
firmed and propagated among sinful and dying men. 

XIll. Yet great care must be token, lest your debates 
break in upon your passions, and awaken them to take part 
in the controversy. When the opponent pushes hard, and 
^es just and mortal wounds to our own opinion, our pas- 
sions are very apt to feel the strokes, and to rise in resent- 
ment and defence. Self is. so mingled with the sentiments, 
which we have chosen, and has such a tender feeling of all 
the opposition, which is made to them, that personal brawls 
are very ready to come in as seconds, to succeed and finish 



, Latin ntnM^ 

Literal meaning of arffttmentum ad 
komaum 1 An argument to a man. 

Meaning of ratio ex eoneessis 1 A 
nwmni from «imt is conceded. 

Wlien mav we use personal argu- 
nentsl Whenever there isoppor- 
taaltjr, eBpeeially when our opponent 
appean iaeoututent niili himpeXt. 



Excellence of personal argument? 
It is perhaps the best weapon, thai 
logic can furnish, for tlie destruction 
of error. 

If our opponent presses us reiy 
hard with argument, what is lik^ 
to be the effect, upon our passioni V 

What w\\\ be \\Vi«\^ NoX^xSaf*- 
feet, \f out bad piam\oTA«x««tk,v»i«A^ 
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the dispute of opktfons. Then noise and clamor and SbMj 
appear in all their shapes, and chase reason and tnith out 
of sight 

How unhappy is the case of frail and wretched mankind, 
in this dark or dusky state of strong passion and glimmer- 
ing reajion ? How ready are we, when our passions are 
engaged in the dispute, to consider more, what loads of 
nonsense and reproach we can lay upon our opponent, than 
what reason and truth require m the controversy itseiC 
Dismal are the conseq^uences mankind are too often in- 
volved in by this evil principle. It is this common and dan- 
geroas practice, that carries the heart aside from all that is 
niir and honest in our search after truth, or the propagation 
of it in the world. One woijdd wish, that none of the Chris- 
tian fathers had been guilty of such follies as these. But 
Jerome fairly confesses this evil principle in his apology 
for himself to Pammachius, << that he had not so much re- 
garded what was exactly to be spoken in the controversy 
he had in his hand, as what was fit to lay a load on Jo- 
viniau." And indeed, I fear this was the vile custom of 
many writers even in the church-affairs of those times. 
But it will be a double scandal upon us in our more en- 
lighted age, if wo allow ourselves in a conduct so criminal 
and dishonest Happy souls, who keep such a sacred 
dominion over their mferior and animal powers, and all the 
influences of pride, and secular interest, that the sensitive 
tumults, or tnese vicious influences, never rise to disturb 
the superior and better operations of the reasoning mind ! 

XIV. These general directions are necessary, or at least 
useful, in all debates whatsoever, whether tney arise in 
occasional conversation, or are appointed at any certain 
time or place ; whether they are managed with or without 
any formal rules to govern them. But there are three sorts 
of disputation, in which there are some forms and orders 
observed, and which are distinguished by these three names, 
namely, Socratic, Forensic, and Academic, that is, the dis- 
putes of the schools. 

Concerning each of these it may not be improper to dis- 
course a litUe, and give a few particular directions or re- 
marks about them. 



Confession of St. Jerome upon 
this point ? 

Who was St. Jerome f The most 
Jaarned of the Latin fathers. 
W&a were the Latin fathers 1 
TTiofte Christian fatliers, who wrote 
ia /Matin. 



W^hat were those cilled, who 
w^rote in Greek 1 Greek fathers. 

Menn{ni;ofCftr»tuz»/atA«r«? Ois- 
tinsul.-^hed early writers, wlio were 
profesied G\\T\«\\aw%. 

When (\\d leronve Wve^ Am \\« 
4th '.\n<l 5i\\ cen\UT\«». 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SOCRATICWAT OF DISPUTATION. 

L This method of dispute derives its name from So* 
crates, by whom it was practised, and by other philoaophers 
in his a^e, long before Aristotle invented tro particiilar 
forms ofsyllogism in mood and ngore,* which are now used 
in scholastic msputations. 

II. The Socratic way is managed by qnestions and 
answers in sach a manner as this, namelv, If I would lead a 
person into the belief of a heaven or hell, or a future state 
of rewards and punishments, I might begin in some such 
manner of inquiiy, as the following, and suppose the most 
obvious and easy answers. 

Q. Does not God govern the world? ^ Surely, he 
that made it governs it 

Q. Is not God both a food and a righteous governor? 
JL ^oth these characters doubtless belong to him. 

Q. What is the true notion of a good and righteous 

S»vernor ? A. That he punishes the wicked, and rewards 
e good. 

Q. Are the good always rewarded m this«]ife ? A. Na 
sarely; for many virtuous men are miserable here, and 
greatly afflicted. 

Q. Are the wicked always punished in this life? ^. No, 
certainly ; for many of them live without sorrow, and some 
of the vilest of men are often raised to great riches and 
honor. Q. Wherein then does God make it appear, that 
he is gooa and righteous ? A. I own, there is but little 
appearance of it on earth. 

Q. Will there be not a time, then, when the tables will 
be turned, and the scene of things changed, since God 
governs mankind righteously ? A. Doubtless there must 

Socratic DtflPTTTATiot*. — From 
Whom, does tbis method derive its 
Mtmel 

Who was Socrates 1 The most 
iktlnfuished Grecian philosopher. 

Ofwhatcitjl Atbena. 

Wb0adJdbBdie.' B. C. 400. i 



At what age 1 70— How long ago P 

VHien was he bom 1 

What more do yoa know alNNH 
Socrates 1 

In wlint manner, is the SocntIC 
method tuMi&f|b^\ 
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be a proper time, waerein God will make that goodness and 
that righteousness to appear. 

0. if this be not berore their death, how can it be done ? 
A. I can think of no other way, but by supposinor man to 
ha (re some existence after this life. 

Q. Are you not convinced, then, that tliere must be a 
state of reward and punishment after death ? -A Yes, sure* 
ly^ I now see plainly, that tlic ^roodness and righteousness 
of God, as governor of the world, necessarily require it 

III. Now the advantages of this method are very con- 
eiderable. 

1. It represents the form of a dialogue or common con- 
versation, which is ct much more easy, more pleasant and a 
more sprightly way of instruction, and more -fit to excite 
the attention and sharpen the penetration of the learner, 
than solitary reading, or silent attention to a lecture. Man 
being a sociable creature, delights more in conversation, 
and learns better this way, if it could always be wisely ana 
happily practised. 

2. This method has something very obligmg in it, and 
carries a very humble and condescending air, when he that 
instructs seems to be the inquirer, and seeks information 
from him who learns. 

3. It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth, as it 
were by his own invention ; which is a very pleasing thing 
to human nature ; and by questions pertinently and arti- 
ficially proposed, it does as effectually draw him on to dis- 
cover his own mistakes, which he is much more easily 
persuaded to relinquish, when he seems to have discovered 
them himself. 

4. It is managed in a great measure in the form of the 
most easy reasoning, always arising from something a&- 
■erted or known in the foregoing answer, and so [Nrocecd- 



Firet class of advantages, men- 
tioned by Watts 1 

Second class 1 

How does it lead tbe learner, into 
dMi knowledge of truth 1 

For wbat, does the Socratie meth- 
oi five a teacher, peculiar advan- 
tagBel To adapi his ideas and 
words to the capacities of his pupils. 

When may this method, become 
vory unreasonable and oppressive i 
When one party insists upon aslcing 
•U tbe questions, and answering 



Grand rule upon thia method 1 



That each i>arty, should be allowed 
to ask as many questions as the 
other. 

When one answers the questions 
ot his opponent, what is the exer- 
cise often called 7 Using the labor* 
ing oar. 

How much ought each to be will- 
ing to use tbe laboring oar ? 

Why is it so called 'i Because it 
is generally much easier to ask quM- 
tions, than to answer them. 

Who can apk questions, that no 
pliil<is(j|iliur can au»wer? A lUtla 
cliild. 
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ing to inquire something unknown in the foUowing Ques- 
tion, which again makes way for the next answer. Now 
such an exercise is very alhiring and entertaining to the 
learner, while his own reasoning powers are ali along em- 
ployed, and that without labor or difficulty ; because th« 
querist finds out and proposes ail the intermediate ideas or 
middle terms. 

IV. There is a method very near akin to Uus, which has 
giQch obtained of late, namely, writing controversies by 
^estions only, or confirmii^ or refuting any position, or 
persuading to, or dehorting m)m, any practice, by the mere 
proposal of queries. The answer to each (question is sup- 
posed to be so plain and so necessary, that it is not expres- 
sed ; because toe query itself carries a convincing argument 
in it, and seems to determine, what the answer must be. 

V. If SS^ristian catechisms could be framed in the man- 
ner of a Socratic dispute, by (question and answer, it would 
wonderfully enlighten the minds of children, and it would 
improve their intellectual and reasoninor powers, at the same 
time, that it would lead tliem in^ the knowledge (rf* reli- 
gion. Ft is upon one account, well suited to the capacity 
of children ; for the questions may be pretty numerous, anJi 
the querest must not proceed too swiftly toward the deter- 
mination of liis point proposed, that he may with more ease, 
with brighter evidence, and with surer success, draw the 
learner on to assent to those principles step by step, from 
whence the final conclusi^m will naturally arise. The only 
inconvenience would be this, that if children were to reason 
out all their way entirely into the knowledge of every part 
of their religion, it would draw common catechisms into too 
larffe a volume for their leisure, attention or memory. 

X et those who explain their catechisms to them may, by 
due application and forethought, instruct them in this man- 
ner. 



Metliod of ixuAruction, nearly al- 
lied tothe.<acratic? 
Why are not Uie answers given 1 
What effect does Watt* think a 
caterhiani upon the Socratic method 
niKht huire noon children 1 



Why ffliuuld the querist be caa- 
tions nol to proceed too rapidly 1 

What would b« the inconvenienci 
of a catechism, consisting of a vmI 
number of questions and answers f 
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MlSCjU^LANBOUS QUESTIONS, No. 4. 



In what lan^age, should dis- 
yviants state t6e question of debate ? 

According to what, do disputes 
ffMierally produce good or evil ? 

Whom does Watts represent as 
disputing upon transubtantiation ? 

Of what, shall we be in danger, 
if we dispute for any thinit but 
truth? 

Who was the most distinguished 
G^cian philosopher 1 

What method of disputation seems 
Uie most Icind and conciliating 1 

What good has ever been done by 
disputing 1 

Wh#re did Paul dispute daily 1 

How long should Sartors and Su- 
tofs avoid debate ? 

Why should we not attempt to 
defend truth by unsound arguments? 

What is the Socratic method of 
Atputation 1 

What class of ministers propagate 
tbe gospel in a great mrasure by dis- 
putation ? 

Upon what, did Sartor and Sutor 
dispute 1 

How often did Paul dispute in the 
■ahool of Tyrannus 1 

What word sienifies the supposed 
change of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ 1 

What method of disputation is 
taiducted principally by questions ? 

Why is it needfiil for missiona- 
Bles to dispute upon religion ? 

What precise point should be 
c^rly settled in every dispute ? 

For what faith, should Christians 
earnestly contend ? 

What precise point should be 
clearly settled in every dispute 1 

What name is given to an argu- 



ment, that is addressed to a person 
on his own principles 1 

When may the Bociatic method 
become oppressive ? 

Over what may we sometimes 
gain a victory, when our opponent 
gains a vietcvy over us 1 

When tlM doctrinerof a missiona- 
ry are denied, how should he gen- 
erally defend them ? 

What ahoald be tbe grand objee 
of disputation 1 

Who were tbe Latin fitthers 1 

Grand rule to be used in the So 
cratic methqd of reasoning 1 

What mi^ disputes sometime 
enable us to search out and mail 
tain? 

What if our opponent malcessom^ 
important omcession 1 

What maxim relating to religii^ 
seems to be as unscriptural, as it w^ 
unreasonalde 1 

What does Watts compare to th 
flight of a hunted bare ? 

Who were the Greelc fathers ? 

In what school, did Paul dispute 
daily 1 

What scripture authority have we 
for disputing ? 

Why should we dispute only f^ 
truth 1 

What good has ever been done 1/ 
disputing 1 

Most learned of the Latin flulierr' 

What shall we think of tbe max 
im never io dumiU about rdiffionl 

What efibct liave philosopners hart "^ 
in preaching the beauty df virtue 1 

Why is it needftal, that disputant 
should be ftgreed in some points 1 

EfiTect of dtenging tbe question to 
a dispute ? 



It is thought best to omit the two next chapters, 
M Forensic and Scholastic disputations are now perhaps, 
on the whole of no use, and would probably never be prac- 
tised by one of a hundred, who may study this book. Though 
some of the instructions of these chapters are in themselves 
paJuabJe, in relation to other disputes, perhaps most of thcra 
Asre been superseded. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OF STUDY, OR MEDITATION. 



L It has been proved and established in some of tlie 
Ibregoing chapters, that neither our own observations, nor 
our reamng tae labors of the learned, nor the attendance 
on the best lectures of instruction, nor enjoying the bright- 
est conversation, can ever make us truly knowing and wise, 
without the labors of our reason in surveving, examining 
and judging concerning all subjects, upon tne best evidence 
we can acquire. A good gemus, or sagacity of thought, a 
happy jud^ent, a capacious memory, and large opportuni- 
ties of observation and converse, will do much of them- 
selves toward the cultivation of tne mind, where they are 
well improved. But where to the advantage of learned 
lectures, living instructions and well chosen books, dili- 
gence and study are superadded, this man hajs all human 
aids concurring, to raise him to a superior degree of wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

Under the preceding heads of discourse, it has been 
already declared, how our own meditation and reflection 
should examine, cultivate and improve all other methods 
and advantages of enriching tiie understanding. What re- 
mains in this chapter, is to give some further occasional 
hints, how to employ our own thoughts, what sort of sub- 
jects we should meditate on, and in what manner, we 
should regulate our studies, and how we may improve our 
judgment, so as in the most effectual and compenoious way, 
to attain such knowledge, as may be most useful for every 
man in his circumstances of life, and particularly for those 
of the learned professions. 

II. The first direction for youth is this. Learn betimes 
to distinguish between words and things. Get clear and 
plain ideas of the things you are set to study. Do not con^ 



Wbat is the grand, and crownine 
method of gaining Icnowledge and 
mental improvement 1 

Between what objects, should we 
learn betimes to distinguish?— Mean- 
Ins of betimes 1 

Why should we not content our- 
telvea with mete words ? 



What gives words, their whoto 
value? Their representing othm 
objects. 

What, if we do not know, what 
objects, certain wdrds represent? 
Those wotAa xiw \i«fe\ft«» \ft^%« 
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tent yourselves with mere words and names, lest your k- 
bored improvements only amass a heap of unintellicriblt 
plpises, and you feed upon husks insteaa of kernels. Tlii 
rme is of unknown use in every science. 

But the greatest and most common danger is in tliP 
sacred science of theology, where settled terms and phrase? 
have been pronounced divine and orthodox, which yet have 
had no meaning. The scholastic divinity would furnish ua 
with numerous instances of this folly ; and yet for many 
ages, all truth and all heresy were detemuned by such 
senseless tests, and by words without ideas. Such Shib- 
boleths as these, have decided t^e secular fates of men ; 
and bishopricks or burning, mitres or &g^ots, have been 
ffae rewards of different persons, according as they pro- 
nounced these consecrated syllables, or not pronounced 
them. To defend them was all piety and pomp and triumph ; 
to despise them, or to doubt or deny them, was torture and 
death. A thousand thank-offerings are due to tliat Provi- 
dence, which has delivered our age and our nation from 
these absurd iniquities! O that every specimen and 
shadow of this madness, in every shape, were banished 
from our schools and churches. 

III. Let not young students apply themselves to search 
out deep, dark and abstruse matters, far above their reach, 

having clear ideas annexed to words? 

Meaning of annex 1 

Why is it peculiarly desirable, to 
have clear ideas upon tliis .sultject 1 
Because these ideas relate more im- 
mediately to our eteruni welfare. 

By what tests,, were all truth and 
heresy determined, for ages 1 

What are due to Providence, for 
delivering us from such absurd ini- 
quities 1 

Wlint branch of literature, ha* 
been highly conducive to such de- 
liverance ? Uermeneuticfl. 

Who have been the greatest in- 
strumenta in eflecting this deliver- 
ance? Luther and fits coa(](juton 
in the Reformation. 

Meaning of coadjutor 7 

Who, since their day, has done 
the most, to promote this cauiepf 
truth, candor and holiness? Pro- 



as knowing the meaning of 
tte words. 

Wtiat are the two grand divisions 
of words 1 Spoken and written. 

By which of the 5 senses, are 
•poken words perceived 1— written ? 

What four things, most intimately 
oonnected togetlier, and connected 
with study, should be carefully dis- 
tinguished r Tilings, ideas, spoken 
words, and written words. 

What do written words immedi- 
ately represent 1 In general, they 
Immediately represent spokenwords. 

What do spoken words, immedi- 
ately represent? Generally ideas ; 
■ometimes, things directly, without 
nnresenting Ideas. 

When we study words, of what, 
Aould we endeavor to gain clear 
oooceptions 1 

Why is it necessary, to pay very 

iBTticular attention to words. In 

pursuing our studies? We can 

scarcely 8tnt}y without them. 

/ft H'hnt BciencOf ia the greatest 

Mmf mo.H commfui danger of not 



bahly Watts. 

Who should be especially cau- 
tious, not to search for things above 
their reach "V 
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or spend tbdr labor in any subjects, fbr Trhich the^r hayo 
not the advantages of necessary antecedent learning of 
books or observations. Let them not be too hasty to know 
thin^ above their present powers, nor plunge their in* 
quines at once into the depths of knowledge, nor bej^in to 
■tody any science in the middle. This will confound, 
rather than enlighten, the understanding. Such practices 
nay happen to discourage and harass the mind by an at- 
tempt aoove its ]H>wer ; it may balk the understanding, and 
ereate an aversion to future diligence, and perhaps by 
despair, may fwbid the pursuit of that subject for ever 
afterwards ; as a limb overstrained by lifting a weight 
above its power^ may never recover its former agility and 
and vigor ; or if it does, the man may be frighted from ever 
exertinff his strength again. 

lY. Nor yet let any student on the other hand frighten 
himself at eve'ry turn, with insurmountable difficulties : nor 
imagine, that4he truth is wrapt up in impenetrable dark- 
ness. Th€»e are formidable spectres, wnich the under- 
standing raises sometimes, to flatter its own laziness. Those 
things, which in a remote and confused view, seem veiy 
obscure and perplexed, may be approached by gentle and 
regular steps, and may then unfold and explain Uiemsclves 
at large to the eye. The hardest problems in geometry, 
and uie most intricate schemes or diagrams may be expli- 
cated and understood step by step. Every great mathema- 
tician bears a constant witness to this observation. 

V. In learning any new thing, there should be as little 
as possible first proposed to the mind at once. That being 
understood, and fully mastered, proceed to the next ad- 
joining part yet unknown. This is a slow, but safe and 
sure way to arrive at knowledge. If the mind apply itself 
at first to easier subjects, and things near akin to what is 
already -icnown, and then advance to the more remote and 
knotty parts of knowledge, by slow degrees, it will be able 
in this manner, to cope with great difficulties, and prevail 
over them, with amazing and happy success. 

Mathon happened to dip into the two last chapters oft 



WItere ■hould we not begin to 
rtady any science 1— Why ' 

Why does the undemandlnf 
■omf timne raine <*onnldable spectref , 



In tlie (uiiirte nf •tndy ? i marli should be prnponed at once 1 



flow may we learn very difficult 



Effect of such proceeding apoa 
the faculties of the mind ? Great 
improvement. 

(n learning any new thing, bow 



How was Mathon affected.^ wliea 



truthi*? Jiy procteilhiM systemati- I he f\r«tax\eT\^&U\V\\«\^v\»i\fN^^ 
ea/{v, emihinUy, vltt^mnMly, patient- { a wpiW im GeowwUs "» 
// and /terMfVBrhigly, \ 
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ttew book of geometry and mensaration. As soon as bn 
saw it, and was frighted with the complicated diagrauis 
which he found there, about the frustums of cones ano 
pyramids, 6ic, and some deep demonstrations among^ conic 
sections, he shut the book in despair ; and imagined none 
but a Sir Isaac Newton was ever fit to read it But his 
tutor happily persuaded him to begin the first pages about 
lines and angles. And he found such surprismg pleasure 
in three weeks time in the victories he daily obtamed, that 
at last, he became one of the chief geometers of his age. 

VI. Engage not the mind in the intense pursuit of too 
many things at once ; especially such, as have no relation 
to one another. This will be ready to distract the under- 
standing, and hinder it from attaining perfection in any one 
subject of study. Such a practice gives a slight smattering 
of several sciences, without any solid and substantial knowl- 
edge of them, and without any real and valuable improve- 
ment. Though two or three sorts of study may be usefully 
carried on at once, to entertain the mind with variety, that 
it may not be over-tired with one sort of thoughts, yet a 
multitude of subjects will too much distract the attention, 
and weaken the application of the mind to any one of tliem. 

Where two or three sciences are pursued at the same 
time, if one of them be drv, abstracted and unpleasant, as 
logic, metaphysics, law, languages, let another be more 
entertaining and agreeable, to secure the mind from weari- 
ness. Delight should be intermingled with labor, as far as 
possible, to allure us to bear the fatigue of dry studies the 



What did Mathon finally become 1 
Howl 

Effect of pursuing too many stu- 
fiiea at once ? 

How many principal studies, may 
usually be pursued collaterally 1— 
Meaning of coUaieraUy ? 

What else may be attended to, at 
the same time 1 Reading, writing, 
spelling and perhaps, one or two 
subordinate branches, that require 
but little attention. 

Why should more than one sort 
of study be carried on at once 1 

Why should they not be very 
numerous 1 

What studies should be pursued 
In connection with such, as are 
more dry and uninteresting'! 

Can you mention some of thesn 
ity studies 7 
tlow can the driest Btudieu be 



rendered agreeable*! By excellent 
teaching, and excellent learning. 

How far should delight be min* 
gled with study 1— Why 1 

What advantage may it afford, 
besides this allurementj^ It may 
improve bodily hea]th,'^nd intel- 
lectual vigor. 

How mr should our studies be 
made amusements 1 If possible, 
every study should be made an 
amusement, in relation to others, 
pursued at the same time. — Mean- 
ing of amusement^ as here used ? 
That which refreshes the mind, and 
in-epares it, to attend with mora 
vigor, to something else. 

What effect upon many wande^ 
ing geniuses, has the pursuit of in- 
cidental themes ? 

Meaning oC tHcmel 
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better. Poetij, practical matlieinatMS, histoiy, &c. are 
l^nerallr erteemed enteitaining stodjes, asd maj be hap- 
pily used ftr this porpose. Thus, while we relieve a dwl 
ana heavy hoor^ by some alloriiig employments of the mind, 
our very diverBwns enrich our understandings; and our 
pleasure is tunned- into profit 

VIL In the pursuit of every valuable subject of knoid- 
edge, keep the end always in your eye, and be not diverted 
fiom it by eveiy petty trifle you meet with in the way. 
Some persons have sucn a wandering genius, that they are 
ready to pursue every incioental theme or occasional idea, till 
fhey have lost ashi of their original subject These are 
^ the men, who, wnen they are engaged in conversation, 
prolong their sUny by dwelling on every incident, and swell 
their narrative with long parentheses, till they have lost 
their first design ; like a man, who is sent in quest of some 
great treasure ; but steps aside to ^ther every flower he 
finds, or stands still to dig up every snining pebble he meets 
with, till the treasure is forgotten, and never found. 

Vin. Elzert your care, skill and diligence about every 
subject and every question, in a just proportion to the im- 
portance of it, together with the danger and bad conse- 
quences of ignorance or error therein. Many excellent 
advantages ffow from this one direction. 

1. This rule will teach you to be very careful in gaining 
some general and fundamental truths both in philosophy, 
in religion and in human life; because they are of the 
highest moment, and conduct our thoughts with ease, into 
a thousand inferior and particular propositions. Such is 
that great principle in natural philosophy, the doctrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency of all bodies toward each 
other, which Sir Isaac Newton has so well established, and 
from which he has drawn the solution of a multitude of ap- 
pearances m the heavenly bodies, as well as on earth. 

Such is that golden principle of morality, which our 



How do tome men most painfully 
pnriong Uieir stories, in conversa- 
tion 1— Meaning of guul ?— of peb- 
tUV-^f parentheiUl 

la pro^KHtion to wbat, should we 
pvine every stady ? 

fiy whom, is this rule violated 1 
Pn>MMy by most persons, who di- 
ce^what studies shall be pursued. 

Wliat mistakes are often made, 
bf Aiangardini thh rule ? Peraons 
«Iav eoDtent tbemaeiven wkh the 

V2 



consideration, that a study is really 
useful, without inquiring, whether 
It is useful, in proportion to the at- 
tention paid to it ; or whether it la 
more useAil, than some other study, 
less attended to, or wholly neglectod. 

In what, will this rule teach Ui, 
to be very cautious, in gaining soom 
fundamental truths 1 

M-eanVnfi ^^ ^imdameiUaL'V— «>^ cr«^ 
vitotienl 
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diffuse wide mischief, should draw along; with it, most pel- 
nicious consequences, and perhaps extend to following 
generations.' 

These arc some of tlie advantages, which arise from the 
eighth rule, namely, pursue every inquiry and study in pro- 
portion to its real value and importance. 

IX. Have a care, lest some heloved notion, or some 
darling science so far prevail over your mind, as to ffive a 
sovereign tincture to all your other studies, and discolor all 
your ideas ; like a person in the jaundice, who spreads a 
yellow scene with nis eyes over all the objects which he 
meets. I have known a man of peculiar skill in music, and 
much devoted to that science, wno found out a great resem- 
blance of the Athanasian doctrine of the trinity in every 
single note ; and he thought it carried something of argu- 
ment in it to prove that doctrine. 1 have read of another 
"i^ho accommodated the seven days of the first week oi 
creation to the seven notes of music ; and thus the whole 
creation became harmonious.* 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical studies, 
some have been tempted to cast all tJbeir loffical, their meta- 
physical, and their, theological and moral Teaming into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating 
to those abstracted or tJiose practical sciences, under theo- 
rems, problems, postulates, scholiums, corollaries, &c. 
whereas the matter ought ^Iwajrs to direct the method. 
For all subjects or matters of thought cannot be moulded 
or forced to one form. Neither the rules for the conduct 
of the understanding, nor the doctrines nor duties of reli- 

S'on and virtue, can oe exhibited naturally in figures and 
agrams. Things are to be considered as they are in 
themselves. Their nature is inflexible, and tlieir natural 
relations unalterable. And therefore, in order to conceive 
them aright, we must bring our understandings to things, 
and not pretend to bend anci strain things to comport with 
our fancies and forms. 

X. Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice your mind 
BO far in favor of it, as to despise all otner learning. This 
is a fault of some little souls, who have got a smattering of 
astronomy, chemistry, metaphysics, history, &c. and for 
want of a due acquaintance with other sciences, make a 
scoff at them all, m comparison with their favorite science. 

* Perhaps the author dUi not consider, that the " seven notes of music," 
if founded together, \v\\\ produce sevenU (WftcotAa; T\ot,\>Mt\.««tt»4*4«BV 
irately, they will produce at best, only a n\e\oAy.— V>i>\to«.. 
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Their onderatandiDgs are herebj cooped up m narrow 
bounds, 80 that they never look abroad into other provinces 
of the intellectual world, which are more beautiful perhaps, 
and more fruitful than their own. If they would search a 
little into other sciences, they might not only find treasures 
of new knowledge, but might be furnished also with rich 
hints of thought, and slorious assistances, to cultivate that 
veiv province, to which they have confined themselves. 

Here I would always give some gnuns of allowance to 
the sacred science of theology, which is incomparably su- 
perior to all the rest, as it teacnes us the knowleoffe of God, 
and the way to his eternal favor. This is that noble study, 
which is every man's duty; and every one who con be 
called a rational creature is capable of it This is that 
science, which would truly enlarge the minds of men, were 
it studied with that freedom, that unbiassed love of truths 
and that sacred charity, which it teaches ; and if it were 
Dot made, contrary to its own nature, the occasion of strife, 
faction, malignity, a narrow spirit, and unreasonable im- 
positions on the mind and practice. Let this, therefore, 
stand always chief. 

XI. Let every particular study have due and proper time 
assigned it, and let not a favorite science prevail with you 
to lay out such hours upon it, as ought to be employed upon 
the more necessary and more important afiairs or studies 
of your profession. When you have, according to the best 
of your discretion, and according to the circumstances of 
your life, fixed proper hours for particular studies, endeavor 
CD keep those rules ; not indeed with a superstitious pre- 
ciscness, but with some good degrees of a regular constancy. 
Order and method in a course of study, save much time, 
and make large improvements. Such a fixation of certain 
hours will have a happy influence to secure you from trifling 
and wasting away your minutes in impertinence. 

XIL Do not apply yourself to any one study at one time 
longer than the nund is capable of giving a close attention 



Why is the science of theology 
■uperior tf> nil the rest 1 

What effect would this science 
Inve upon mental improvement, if 
^mfwrly pursued ? 

What has tlieology occasioned, 
contrary to its own nature .' 

WhHi shnll we think of nefilecting 
Cheol«if{y, ftir studies of little prac- 
Ucal imjMtrtanre, in order to iuiprove 
tha mindf It feentM to be a vast 

19* 



mistake, and doubly ii\Joricu8 -» 
How doubly 1 

Advantages of alloting particular 
times to particular studies 1 It sarat 
much time, and is more likely to 
secure due proportion of time to 
each study. 

neyond what point, should wend 
apply uuraeWea, viv qxm XX^qa^-^ 
Whyl 
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lo it, without weariness or wmndoring. Do not over-fatiffot 
the spirits at any time, lest the mind be seized with a Tos- 
sitade, and thereoy be tempted to nauseate a particular sub- 
ject before you have finished it 

XIIL In the beginning of your application to any new 
subject, be not too uneasy under present difficulties, that 
occur, nor too importunate and impatient for answers and 
solutions to any questions that arise. Perhaps a little more 
study, a little nirther acquaintance with the subject, a little 
time and experience, will solve those difficulties, untie the 
knot, and make your doubts vanish. If you are under tho 
instruction of a tutor, he can inform you, that your inquiries 
are perhaps too early, and that you have not yet learnt those 
principles, upon which the solution of such a difficulty de- 
pends. 

XIV. Do not expect to arrive at certainty in every sub- 
ject, which you pursue. There are a hundred things, where- 
m we mortals, m this dark and imperfect state, must be coiv 
tent with probability, where our oest light and reasonings 
will reach no furtner. We must balance arguments, as 
justly as we can, and where we cannot find weight enough 
on either side to determine the scale with fiovereign force 
and assurance, we must content ourselves perhaps with a 
■mall preponderation. This will give us a probaole opin- 
iop; and those probabilities are sufficient for the daily 
determination of a thousand actions in human life, ana 
many times even in matters of religion. 

It is admirably well expressed by a late writer, " When 
there is great strength of argument set before us, if we will 
refuse to do what appears most fit for us, until every little 
objection is removea, we shall never take one wise resolu- 
tion, as long as wo live,** 

Suppose I had been honestly and long searching, what 
religion I should choose, and yet I coidd not find, that the 
arguments in defence of Christianity arose to complete 
certainty ; but went only so far as to give me a probable 
evidence of the truth of it ; thouffh many difficulties stiU 
remained, yet I should think myself obliged to receive and 

Kactise that religion. For the God of nature and reason 
ls bound us to assent and act according to the best evi^ 



Agalnit what uncomfbrtal>le feel- 
ing!, should we guard, at the com- 
JBkencement of a rtudy ? 
f'V/th what, Bhoiild we content 
aureelves, when we cannot ffain 
temiinty > 



What may such probabilftiet de- 
termine 1 

What if we reftise to do what ap> 
peare moet fit, till every olijectioii i# 
removed \ 
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4ence we have, even though it be not absolute and c<Mn- 
{dete ; and as he is our supreme judge, his abounding good- 
ness and equity will approve and acquit the man, whose 
conscience honestly and willingly seeks the best light, and 
obeys if, as far as he can discover it 

Ikit in matters of great importance in religion, let him 
join all due ditigence with earnest and humble prayer for 
divine aid in his inquiries ; such praver and such diligence 
as eternal concerns require, and sucn, as he may plead with 
courage before the Judge of alL 

X vT Endeavor to appl^ every speculative study, as far 
IS possible, to some practical use, that both yourself and 
Others may be the better for it. Inquiries even in natural 
yJiilosophy should not be mere amusements, and much less 
in Uie affairs of religion. Researches into the 'springs of 
natural bodies and their motions should lead men to invent 
happjr methods for the ease and convenience of human 
life ; or at least, they should be improved, to awaken us to 
admire the wondrous wisdom and contrivance of God our 
Creator in all the works of nature. 

If we pursue mathematical speculations, they will inure 
us to attend closely to any subject, to seek and ffain clear 



Hfe, namely, measuring, building, sailing, &c. 

Even our very inquiries and disputations about vacuum 
or space and atoms, aoout incommensurable quantities, and 



To what, aliould wa endeavor to 
apply every upeculatlve study 1 

lluw should we treat studies, that 
■re of little, or oo practical usel 
IVitb litUe, or no attention. 

Why should we not attend to 
them, for the sake of improving the 
Bind 1 Practical stadies will pro- 
bably improve tbe mind better. 

What minds are lilcely to be pe- 
odlarly roused and invigorated, by 
practical studieel Those, that are 
■ffdeatly desirous of doing ^d. 

To what, will mathematical stud- 
lea inure us 1 

When is tlie best time to produce 
tlUs eflbct? Probably in childhixHi. 

Wby ? Because the mind is then 
rerv susceptible of impressions. 

Row youHL' shiNild rhiliireii bepin 
lr» iCiidy mittliemmtirf in fKwiJrs 1 In 
0tmfnl, under tix yeun old. 



What branch oi mathematical 
Mental arithmetic. 

Meaning of mental arithmetieJ 
Arithmetic, in which oil the opera- 
tions are performed in the mind, 
without any mechanical exercise or 
the hand. 

How early should tbe child ba 
taught to answer questions in aritli- 
metic ? As early as possible. 

First and fundamental idea of 
arithmetic 1 The idea of une^— 
Second 1 The idea of two. 

What can you sny witli regard ta 
changing our methods of study 1 
They should rarely be changed, ex- 
cept in early life. 

What important inference, mov ba 
deduced from this remark ? Thai 
it is very \n\vv\t\.^w\. ^ox ^wvWv V» 
n<l(»pl the \>eal \\\e\.>nndA o^ ^\x^^ > 
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Che infinite divisibility of matter and eternal duration, which 
seem to be purely speculative, wiU shew us some good 
practical lessons, will lead us to see the weakness of our 
nature, and should teach us humility in arming ufton divinie 
subjects, and matters of sacred revelation. This should 
guard us against rejecting any doctrine, which is expressly 
and evidently revealed, though we cannot fully understand 
it. It is good sometimes to lose and bewilder ourselves 
in such studies for tliis very reason, and to attain this prac- 
tical advantage, tliis improvement in true modesty of spirit. 

XVI. Thouffh we should always be ready to change our 
sentiments of Uiings upon just conviction of their falsehood, 
yet there is not the same necessity of changing our ac- 
customed methods of reading, or study and practice, even 
though we have not been Ted at first into the happiest 
method. Our thoughts may be true, though we may nave 
hit upon an improper order of thinking. Truth does not 
always depend upon the most convenient method. There 
may be a certain form and order, in which we have long 
accustomed ourselves to range our ideas and notions, which 
may be best for us now, though they were not originally 
best in themselves. The inconveniencies of changing may 
be much greater, than the conveniencies we could obtain 
by a new method. 

As for instance ; if a man in his younger days has ranged 
all his sentiments in theology in the method of Ames's 
Medulla Theologiie, or Bishop Usher's Body of Divinity, it 
may be much more natural and easy for him to continue to 
dispose all his further acquirements in the same order, 
though perhaps neither of these treatises is in itself written 
in the most perfect method. So when we have long fixed 
our cases of^ shelves in a library, and ranged our books in 
any particular order, namely, according to their languaffes, 
or according to their subjects, or according to the alpha- 
betical names of the authors, &c. we are perfectly weU 
acquainted with the order, in which they now stand, and 
we can find any particular book, which we seek, or add a 
new book, which we have purchased, with much greatei 
ease, than we do in finer cases of shelves, where the book* 
are ranged in any different manner whatsoever. Any dif- 
ferent position of the volumes would be new and strange 
and troublesome to us, and would not countervail the in* 
conveniencies of a change. 

80 if a man of forty years old has been taught to hold his 
p^n awkwardly in his youtli, aiid yeV. wxvtea sufficiently 
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well for aQ the purposes of his station, it is not worth while 
Id teach him i|ow the most accurate methods of handling 
that instroment For this would create him more trouble 
without equal advantage, and perhaps he nught never at- 
tun to write better^ after he had placed all his fingers per- 
fectly right with this new accuracy. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF FIXING THE ATTENTION. 



A Student should labor by all proper methods, to ac 
quire ft steady fixation of thought Attention is a veiy 
necessary thing, in order to improve our minds. The evi- 
dence of truth does not always appear immediately, nor 
strike the soul at first sight It is by lon^ attention and 
inspection, that we arrive at evidence ; and it is for want 
of It, we judge falsely of many things. We make haste to 
determine upon a slight and a sudden view ; we confirm 
our guesses, which arise from a glance ; we pass a judg- 
men^ while we have but a confiised or obscure perception, 
and thus plunge ourselves into mistakes. This is like a 
man, who walking in a mist, or being at a great distance 
from anv visible oDJect, (suppose a tree, a man, a horse or 
a churcn,) judges much amiss of the figure and situation 
and colors of it, and sometimes takes one for the other ; 
whereas, if he would but withhold his judgment, till he 
came nearer to it, or stay, till clearer light came, and 
then would fix his eyes longer upon it, he would secure 
himself from those mistakes. 

Now, in order to gain a greater facility of attention, we 
nay observe these rmes ; 

L Cultivate a fondness for the study or knowledge yoQ 



What if a man holds his pen bad- 
ly at 40 yean old 1 

Fixiita Attbivtios. — WhaX ex- 
flRlse is most important, in order to 
Improve our minds 1 

If we determine a qaestion upon 
a sliKbt view, into what, shall we 
be liiiely to plunfe 1 

What conduced more than any 
tlUagelae to make Newton the prince 
^ pbiloeopberal Close attention, 



and patient thought. 

Striking couplet, relating to New- 
ton's discoveries ? 

Nature, and nature's laws wers 

sunk in night ; 
God said, Let Jfiewton be, and all was 

light. 

First ditecWoTi tot ?itAtv^ ta.\«a- 
tlon ? 

How caiiwecaWw»J»«^Vycv^v(w» 
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would ponue. We may observe, that there is notmudi 
difficulty in confining the mind to contemplate, what we 
have a great desire to know j and especially if they are mat- 
ters of sense, or ideas which paint thefnselves upon the 
fancy. It is but acquiring- a hearty good will and resolu* 
tion to search out and survey the various properties and 
parts of such objects; and our attention will be engaged, 
if there be any delight or diversion in the study or con- 
templation of them* Therefore mathematical studies 
have a strange influence toward fixing the attention of the 
mind, and giving a steadiness to a wandering disposition ; 
because they deal much in lines, fiffures and numbers, 
which affect and please the sense ana imagination. His- 
tories have a strong tendency the same way ; for they en- 
gage the soul by a variety of sensible occurrences ; when 
It has begun, itlmows not, how to leave off. It longs to 
know the final event, through a natural curiosity. Voyages 
and travels, and accounts Estrange countries and strange 
appearances, will assist in this work. This sort of study 
detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence and expecta- 
tion of something new, and that which may gratefully strike 
the imagination. 

II. Sometimes we may make use of sensible things and 
corporeal images for the illustration of those notions, which 
are more abstracted and intellectuaL Therefore, diagrams 
greatly assist the mind in astronomy and philosophy ; and the 
emblems of virtues and vices may happily teach children, 
and pleasmgrly impress those useful moral ideas on younff 
minds, which perhaps might be conveyed to them with much 
more difficulty, bv mere moral and abstracted discourses. 

I confess, m this practice of representing moral subjects 
by pictures, we should be cautious, lest we so far immerse 
the mind in corporeal images, as to render it unfit to take 
in an abstracted and inteUectual idea, or cause it to form 
wrong conceptions of immaterial things. This practice 
therefore is rather to be used, at first, in order to get a fixed 
habit of attention, and in some cases only ; but it can nevei 



for any study ? By reading, think- 
ing and conversing upon it, and by 
considering tlie pleasures and ad- 
vantages of pursuing it. 

What if it is a dry, useless study ? 

God never required us to like such 

a study ; and it is best to leave it 

oO; before we meddle with it. 

Second direction for fixing the at- 

teotton 1 Repreaeat intellectual ob- 



jects by visible. Meaning of oin'Ns t 
What caution sbonld we use in 

following this nilel That we do 

not confound immaterial objecti 

with material. 
Meaning ofe&r^ound ? 
Third direction 1 Study work*, 

that are arf^umentative.— Meaning 

nf the liaUn pYvnAa Lo!b«r\|^«x«lM|. 

[ tos 1 lA\«« \\afc\t Vs \JkMMPa«. 
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thora, win 
conneded 



, 1*2 read t]b«e &«- 
L tiiKr 9Bipec& iso & pervetaii caiis of 
■JM-ni ia tte fcixwiii^ puts of sip 
^ aadeaalrdsiiredficHiliMK vrjca 
ffo befixe. Seicnl of tbe si&ecimaA icieBcc«. if sec 
ally are homiilj— .ful £« uii poipooe. Tim vC rencer 
the labor or stnof driightfai So a ntioaal nod. ana vill £x 
Ihe powere of tic ■adenundiB^ wkh ttrang aapmina, to 
their |Hx>per opefatioiiai fay tbe t«it pieaaare oftL L^r 
^pfe volnfioMj m a bappj |«mwMiii o ii vimesoerer h can t« 
iffriied. 

I V. Do not dioooe your coiwtaBi place of stadr br the 
fiaery oftheproapectSyOrthenMMtTaiioQsandentextaimn^ 
aeenea of aenaiUe thingi. Too much light, or a vanetr ot 
objects, which alrike the eye or the ear, enecially while 
they are erer in motion or often changing, hare a natural 
ana |>owerfal tendency to steal away the mind too often 
&om its steadf pmanit of any anbiect, which we contem- 
plate ; and thmoy the aonl gets a habit of ailly curiosity 
and impertm e nce, of trifling and wanderin?. Vagario 
thoaght himoelf ftnniahed wiui the best cloeet for his study, 
among the beantiea, faieties and diversions of Kensingt^ 
or Hanipton-Cocnt. Bot after seven years professing to 
pnrsue learning, he was a mere novice stilL 

V. Be not m too much haste to come to the determina- 
tion of a difiScnlt or impmtant pcHnt Think it worth your 
waiting, to find out tnith. Do not give your assent to either 
side of a question too soon, merely on this account, that the 
study of it is long and difficult. Rather be contented with 
ignorance for a season, and continue in suspense, till your 
attention and meditation and due labor have found out 
sufficient evidence on one side. Some arc so fond of know- 
ing a great deal at once, and of talking of things with ftee 
d(»i and boldness, before they understand them, that they 
scarcely ever allow themselves attention enough to search 
the matter throogh and through. 

VL Have a care of indulging the more sensual passiona 
and appetites of animal nature. They are great enemies 
to attention. Let not the mind of a student be under the 



!■ it desirable to have our stady 
pteMamlv situated 1 

Wbat fa recommeBded, with re- 
mrd to deciding dimeolt and impor- 



Effbct of strongiy desiring to icnow 
a ffreat deal at once f 

Kfltecl of Ben«na\ KTvAMX^TiW ^v% 
the hab\l of u\\eu\.\oTv%— «!l ^** >»r 
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influence of any warm affection to things of sense, when 
he comes to enffage in the March of trau, or the improve- 
ment of his unaerstandixig. A person under the power of 
love or fear or an^er, great pain or deep sorrow^ has so 
little government oThi^ soul, that he cannot keep it atten- 
tive to the proper subject of his meditation. The passions 
call away the thoughts with incesssint importunity toward 
the object, that excited them ; and if we mdulge the fre- 
quent rise and roving of passions, we shall thereby procure 
an unsteady and inattentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception must be admitted, namely, if we 
can be so happy, as to engage any passion on the side of 
the study, whicn we are pursuing, it may have a great 
influence to fix the attention more strongly to it 

VII. It is. therefore, very usefid to fix and engage 
the mind in tne pursuit of any study, by a consideration of 
the divine pleasures of truth and knowledge, by a sense of 
our duty to God, by a delight in the exercise of our intel- 
lectual faculties, oy the nope of future service to our 
fellow-creatures, and glorious advantage to ourselves, both 
in this world and that which is to come. These thoughts, 
though they ipay move our affections, yet they do it with a 
proper influence. These will rather promote our attention, 
thandivertit from the subject of our meditations. A soul, 
inspired with the fondest love of trutii, and the wannest 
aspirations after sincere celestial beatitude, will keep all 
its powers attentive to the incessant pursuit of them, ras- 
sion is then refined, and consecrated to its divinest purposes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OP ENLAROING THE CAPACITT OP THE iqND. 

There are three things, which in an especial manner, go 
to make up that amplitude, or capacity of the mind, which 
is one of the noblest characters belonging to the under- 
■tanding. 1. When the mind is ready to take in great and 



When may » passion be condu- 
cive to fix attention ? 

ImporLint 'Inference fVom this re- 
mark ? We should endeavor to en- 
fftgf our passioDB in favor of our 
ttudleg. 
La»t direction fyr fixing atten- 



tion 1 

How many of these seven diree* 
tlons can you (Tow state ? 

What if the soul is Inspired with 
Che fondest love of truth, and warm- 
eit Aes\TeB Cot heaven 1 
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mibthne idee, without pain or difficulty; 2. When the 
miiiil IS free to receive new and strange ideas, upon just 
evKieoce, without great surprise en- aversion ; 3. \\ hen the 
mind u3 able to conceive or survey many ideas at once, 
\^'itnont oonfiisioD, and to form a true judgment, derived 
from that extensive survey. The person, who wants either 
of ^1696 chaiacters, may in that respect, be said to have a 
naiTOw gemns. Let us oifiuse our meditations a little upon 
this subject. 

L That is an ample and capacious mmd, which is ready 
to lake in vast and sublime ideas, withoutpain or difficulty. 
Persons, who have never been used to'^nverse with any 
thing but the common, little and obvious a^airs of life, have 
acquired a narrow or contracted habit of soul, that they are 
not able to stretch their intellects wide enough to admit 
large and noble thoughts. They are ready to make their 
domestic, daily nsA familiar images of things the measure 
of all that is, ^nd all that can be. Talk to them of the vast 
dimensions of the planetary worlds ; tell them, that our star 
called Jupiter is a solid globe, 1400 times larger than the 
earth ; that the sun is a vast globe of fire, above a thousand 
times larger thanJuniter; that is, 1400,000 times larger 
than the earth ; that the distance from the earth to the sun 
is 96 millions of miles ; and that a cannon bullet, shot from 
the earth, would not arrive at the nearest of the fixed stars, 
in some hundreds of years ; they cannot bear the belief, but 
hear all these glorious labors of astronomy, as a mere idle 
romance. Inform them of the amazing swiftness of the 
motion of some of the smallest or the largest bodies in 
nature. Assure them, according to the best philosophy, 
that the planet Venus, (that is, our morning or evening star, 
which is nearly as large as our earthy) though it seems to 
move from its place but a few yards m a month, does really 
fly 81,000 miles in an hour ; tell them, that the rays of light 
shoot from the sun to our earth at the rate of 200,000 mfles 
in the second of a minute, they stand aghast at such talk, 
and believe it no more, than the tales of giants fifty yards 
high, and the rabbinical fables of Leviathan, who every day 
■wallows a fish, three miles long, and is thus preparing 

three thinfpi, does amplitude of mind | blinie ideasi 

eomifitl I How nr»» pfcrsons, who lack tbii 

In what respect, is any person n j quality, aft'ected, when told of tlM 
■arntw genius, who wanlei any of ? wonder:? of astmtioniy?— of tHewon- 
tfeMl • i dors of the microscope l—MeaaiR^ 

What in t)nt mind rnlU'il. which I of ustrunomy 1— o^ wxcroitovt^ 
ema readily tukif li, grt-nt fuid ku i 

in 
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himself to be the food and entertainment of the blessed at 
the feast of Paradise. 

Note VI, bt the I^itoiu 

[Wonders of Astronomy, — Since the days of Watts, vast 
improvements have been made in optical instruments^ es- 
pecially the telescope. This has enabled astronomers to 
cultivate a more mtimate acquaintance with the stany 
heavens. Important corrections have been made in astro- 
nomical instruments ; and the wonders of astronomy have 
appeared more wondrous still. Some of the statements of 
Watts, therefore, are far below the truth. There is no 
doubt now among philosophers, that Jupiter is 1400 times 
larger than the earth; that the sun is about 1000 times 
larger than Jupiter, that the earth is more than 95 millions 
of miles from the sun; that it moves 81,000 miles every 
hour; and that light moves about 200.000 miles every 
second. These corrections have accordingly been made 
in the statements of Watts.] 

These unenlarged souls are m the same manner, dis- 
gusted with the wonders, which the microscope has dis- 
covered, concemmg the shape, the limbs and motions of 
ten thousand little animals, whose united bulk would not 
equal a pepper corn. They are ready to give the lie to all 
the improvements of our senses, by the invention of a va- 
riety of glasses, and will scarcely believe any thing beyond 
the testimony of their naked eye, without the assistance of 
art. Now if we would attempt in a learned manner, to re- 
lieve the minds, that labor unacr this defect, 

1. It is useful to begin widi some first pnnciples of 
Geometry, and lead them onward by degrees to tne doc- 
trine of quantities, which are incommensurable, or which 
will admit of no common measure, though it be ever so 
smalL By this means, they will see the necessity of ad- 
mitting the infinite di^dsibility of space or matter. 

This same doctrine may also be proved to their under- 
standings, and almost to their senses, by some easier argu- 

Wliy are some of Watts's state- | With what first principles, shcmid 
nents in astronomy, very different | >ve begin, in order to cure the Aral 
from those ofthe present day 1 6e«t j kind of narrow-mindedness f 
Mote VI. . I now many miles in circumfer 

Meaning of vpUesl— of teJ escape 1 \ ence. is the earth 1 About 35,000— 
IVImt body nwvea 8i,(MN) miles { Meaning of etrnui^erence ? 
^veiy hour 1 « 
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I in a more obvious maimer. As the very opening 
and closing of a pair of compasses, will evidently prove^ 
that if the smallest supposed part of matter be. put oetween 
the points, there will oe still less and less distance all the 
wav between the legs, till you come to the head or joint 
Wnerefore, there is no such thing possible as the smallest 
quantity. But m little acquaintance with true philosophy 
and mathematical learning would soon teach them, that 
there are no limits either as to the extension of space, or to 
the division of body, and would lead them to bebevc, there 
are bodies amazingly great or small, beyond their preser 
imagination. 

2. It is proper also to acquaint them with the circum> 
ference of our earth, which may be proved by very easy 
principles of geometry, geo^aphy and astronomy, to be 
about 25,000 miles round ; as it nas been actually found to 
have this dimension by mariners who have sailed round it 
Then let them be taujght, that in every 24 hours, either the 
son and stars must alTmove round this earth, or the earth 
must turn round upon its own axis. If the earth itself re- 
volve thus, then each house or mountain near the equator, 
must move at the rate of a thousand miles in an hour. But 
i^ as they generally suppose, the sun or stars move round 
the earth, then, the circumference of their several orbits or 
^heres beinc: vastly greater than this earth, they must have 
a motion procUgiously swifter than a thousand miles an hour& 
Such a thought as tms will by degrees, enlarge their mindsL 
and they wul be taught, even upon their own principle of 
the diurnal revolutions of the heavens, to take in some of 
the vast dimensions of the heavenly bodies, their spaces 
and motioDs. 

3. To this, should be added the use of telescopes, to 
help them to see the distant wonders in the skies ; and 
microscopes, which discover the minutest part of little ani- 
mals, and reveal some of the finer and most curious works 
of nature. They should be acquainted also with some 
other noble inventions of modern philosophy, which have a 
great influence to enlarge the human understanding ; of 
which I shall take occasion to speak more under the next 
nead. 

4. For the same purpose, they may be invited to read 
those parts of Milton's admirable Poem, entitled Paradise- 
Lost, where he describes the annios ana powers of angels, 
the wars and the senate of devils, tlic creation of this earth| 
together with the descriptions of hciivei\*Vie\\ wv^^^5».^a«4* 
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It most be granted that poesy often deals in these nuT 
and sabltme ideas. And even it the subject or matter of 
the poem does not require such aaiaxing and extensive 
thoughts, yet tropes and fi^es, whidi are some of the 
main powers and beauties of poesy, do so g^loriously exalt 
the matter, as to give a sublime imagination^ its proper 
relish and aelight So when a boar is diaffed m hunting, 

His nostrils flames expire, 

And his red eye-balls roll with living Hn.^Drgim, 

When Ulysses withholds and suppresses his resentment^ 

His wrath comprest 

Recoiling, muttered thunder in his breast.— Pope. 

But especially where the subject is grand, the poet fkili 
not to represent it in all its grandeur. So when the bo- 
premacy of a God is described, 

He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fhll ; 

Atoms or systems, into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a wox\d,^Pope, 

This sort of writings has a natural tendency to enlarge 
the capacity of the mind, and make sublime iaeas familiar. 
But instead of running always to ancient Heathen poesy, 
with this design, we may with equal if not superior advan- 
tage, apply ourselves to^cJ)nverse with some of the best of 
our moaern poets, as well as with the writings of the 
prophets, and the po^cal parts of the Bible, namely, the 
DooK of Job and tha F^alms, in which sacrea authors, we 
shall find sometimes more sublime ideas, more glorious 
aescriptions, more elevated language, than the fondest 
critics have ever found in any of the Heathen versifiers 
either of Greece or Rome ; for the eastern writers use and 
allow much stronger figures and tropes than the western. 

Now there are many and great and sacred advantages to 
ko derived from this sort of enlargement of the mind. 

It will load us into more exmed apprehensions of the 
great God our Creator, than ever we nad before. It ^nL 
entertain our thoughts with holy wonder and amazement, 
while we contemplate that being who created these various 



Effldct of rcndiIl^ sublime poetry 1 
Meaning of sublime ? 

Of whom, does this enl.ireement 
•f mind help us to ibrm exalted coii- 
eeptions 1 

iVAat feellnga toward God in tlie 



contemplation of his amazing works, 
suited to inspired 

Striking line, of Dr. Young, upoo 
this subject? "An undevout as* 
tronomer, is mad." 
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wmka of surprising greatness, and surprfsmg smallnesp 
who has dismayea most inconceivable wisdom in the con* 
trivcnce of ul tne parts, powers and motions of these little 
mnimala invisible to the naked eye ; who has manifested a 
most divine extent of knowledpre, power and greatness, in 
fonmng and moving the vast bulk of the heavenly bodies, 
and in surveying and comprehending all those unmeasura- 
ble places, in which they move. Fancy, with ail her ima- 
ge^ IS fatigued and overwhelmed in following the planetary 
worids through such immense stages, such astonislung 
joomtes, as these are, and resigns its place to tlie pure in- 
tellect, which learns by degrees to take in such ideas at 
these, and to adore its Creator with new and sublime devo- 
lion. 

And not only are we taught to form juster ideas of the 
great God by these methods, but this enlargement of the 
mind carries us on to nobler conceptions of his intelligent 
creatures. The mind, that deals only in vulgar and com- 
mon ideas, is ready to imagine the nature and powers of 
man to come something too near to God his Maker ; be- 
cause we do not see or sensibly converse with any beings 
superior to ourselves. But wheti the soul has obtained 
a greater amplitude of thought, it will not then immediately 
pronounce every thing to be God, which is above man. It 
then learns to suppose, there may be as many various ranks 
of beings in the invisible world, in a constant gradation 
superior to us, as we ourselves are superior to all the ranks 
of bein£^ beneath us in this visible world ; even though wo 
descend downward far below the ant and the worm, the 
■nail and the oyster, to the least and to the dullest animated 
atoms, which are discovered to us by microscopes. 

By this means, we shall be able to suppose what powers 
mgelsj whether good or bad, must possess, as well as 
JTodigious knowledge, in order to oversee the realms of 
Persia and Greece of old ; or if any such superintend the 
affairs of Great Britain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c. in 
our days ; what power and speed are necessary to destroy 
one hundred eignty-fivc thousand armed men m one night 
in the Assyrian camp of Sennacherib, and all the first-bom 
in the lana of Egypt in another, each of which is attributed 
to an angel. 

By these steps, we shall ascend to form more just ideas of 

Of whom, besides God, does this | Sublime cot\\etlwte ot W 
tnlnxfement of niiad help u» to form \ cern'mi ihe vai\ou& t«A^\^ 
mMer eoneeptloat / \ 
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the knowlecLre and grandeur^ the power and giorv of the 
ACan Jesus Christ, who is iiitunately united to God, and m 
one with him. Doubtless he is iumished with superior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, because he is employed 
m superior work, and appointed to be the sovereign Lord 
of all the visible and mvisible worlds. It is his human 
nature, in which tJic Godhead dwells bodily, that is ad- 
vanced to these honours and to this empire ; and perhaps 
there is little or notiiin^ in tlie government of the kingdoms 
of nature and j^race, but what is transacted by the Man 
Jesus, inhabitea by the divine power and wisdom, and em« 
ployed as a medium or conscious instrument of tnis exten • 
sive gubernation. 

11. I proceed now to consider the next thing, wherein 
the capacity or amplitude of the mind consists, and that is. 
%vhen the mind is free to receive new and strange ideas ana 
propositions upon just evidence, without any great surprise 
or aversion. Those, who confine themselves within the 
circle of their own Hereditary ideas and opinions, and who 
never give themselves leave so much as to examine or 
believe any thing, beside the dictates of their own family 
or sect or party are justly charged with a narrowness of 
soul. Let us survey some instances of this imperfection, 
and then direct to the cure of it 

1. Persons who have been bred up all their days within 
the smoke of their father's chimney, or within the limits of 
their native town or village, are surorised at every new 
sight that appears, when they travel a few miles from home. 
The plowman stands amazed at the shops, the trade, the 
crouds of people, the magnificent buildings, the pomp and 
riches and equipage of the court and city, and would 
hardly believe what was told him, before he saw it. On the 
other hand, the cockney travelling into the country, is sur- 
prised at many actions of the quadruped and winged ani- 
mals in the field, and at many common practices of rural 
affairs. 

If either of these happens to hear an account of the fa- 
miliar and daily customs of foreign countries, he pronounces 
them at once indecent and ridiculous. So narrow are their 
understandings, and their thoughts so confined, that they 

Second narrowneaa of mind 1 | he visits the city 1 
How is such narrowness cured 1 | What surprises Uie cockney, wbe* 
By travelling, reading, conversation, | he \U\ii the country 1 
JUffjAbJJofopiiical experiments. j Menn'wis o( cockney 1 An igno 

fVTuiMotaMtfatbeplowmaiu when \ rani ot cowiawxvvMft t*nid<w!kft«» 
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know not how to believe any thing wise or proper, besides 
what they haTe been taught to practise. 

This narrowness of mind should be cured by hearing and 
reading the accounts of different parts of the world, and the 
histories of past ages, and of nations and countries distant 
from OUT own, especially the more polite parts of mankind. 
Nothing tends in this respect so much to enlarge tlie mind, 
as travelling, Uiat is, making a visit to otlier towns, cities or 
countries, besides tliose in which we were born and ec!a- 
cated. Where our condition does not grant us this privi- 
lege, we must endeavor to supply the want by books. 

2. It is the same narrowness of mind, that awakens the 
surprise and aversion of some j)orsons, when they hear of 
doctrines and schemes in human affairs or in religion, quite 
different from what tliey havo embraced. Pcrliaps they 
have been trained up from their infancy in one set of notions, 
and their thoaorhts nave been confined to one single tracl^ 
both in the civil and religious life, without ever hearing or 
knowing, what other opinions are current among mankmd ; 
or at least- they have seen all other notions besides their 
own, rcprCTented in a false and malignant light ; where- 
upon they judge and condemn at once, every sentiment 
but what their own party receives, and they think it a piece 
of justice and truth to lay heavy censures upon the practice 
of every different sect in Christianity or politics. They 
have so rooted themselves in the opinions of their party, 
that they cannot hear an objection with patience, nor can 
they hear a vindication, or so much as an apology for any 
set of principles beside their own. All tlie rest is nonsense 
or heresy, folly or blasphemy. 

This defect also is to be relieved by free conversation 
with persons of different sentiments. This will teach us to 
bear with patience a defence of opinions contrary to our 
own. If we are scholars, wc should also read the objections 
against our own tenets, and view the principles of otlier 
parties, as they are represented in their own authors, and 
not merely in the citations of those who would confute 
them. W e should take an honest and unbiassed survey of 
the force of reasoning on all sides, and bring all to the test 
of unprejudiced reason and divine revelation. 

•Yo^, This is not to be done in a rash and self-sufficient 

How do iiome very narrouniiriilHil { In uluil works, ghoulil we m4 
t«er»ons rrrard allpriuriplet*, hut \ llu- prim-ipleH ol' other parties 1 
U tir own 1 \ Tu wUwx Vc*v, *\ua\U\ we V«V«v5j,^V 

/low cnn thlti be rttrvil ? \ out op\u\o\.a, \\U^ ^\ u\iVftOiJM*\\% \s^ 

MeBtting of Uhcu \ iWcvin 
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manjicr ; but with a humble dependence on divine wisdom 
and grace, while we walk amonff snares and dangers. 

By such a free converse with persons of different sects 
fespeciallj those who difi^r only m particular forms of 
Christiamty, but a^ree in the great and necessary doc- 
trines) we shall find, tliat thexe are persons of good sense 
and vulue, persons of pietv and worth, persons of much 
candor and goodness, who belong to different parties, and 
have imbibed sentiments opposite to each other. This will 
soften the roughness of an unpolished soul, and enlarge the 
avenues of our charity towara others, and incline us to re- 
ceive them into all the degrees of unity and affection, which 
the word of God requires. 

3. I may borrow further illustrations both of this free- 
dom and this aversion to receive new truths, from modem 
astronomy and natural philosophy. How much is the vul- 
gar part of the world surprised at the talk of the diurnal and 
annual revolutions of the earth ? They have ever been 
taught by their senses and their neighbors, to imagine, the 
earui stands fixed in the centre of the umverse, and that 
the sun. with all the planets and the fixed stars, is whirled 
round this little globe once in twenty-four hours ; not con- 
sidering, that such a diurnal motion, by reason of the dis- 
tance of some of those heavenly bodies, must be almost 
infinitely swifter and more inconceivable, than any which 
the modem astronomers attribute to them. Tell these per- 
sons, that the sun is fixed in the centre, that the earth, and 
all the planets, roll round the sun in their several periods, 
and that the moon rolls round the earth in a lesser circle, 
while together with the earth, she is carried round the sun, 
they cannot admit a syllable of this new and strange doc- 
trine, and they pronounce it utterly contrary to all sense 
and reason. * 

Acquaint them, that there are four moons also perpetu- 
ally rolling round the planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the sun, which little 
moons were never known till the year 1610, when Galileo 
discovered them by his telescope ; inform them, that Saturn 
has seven moons of the same kind attending him ; and that 
the body of that planet is encompassed with two broad, flat 

What pleasing discoverieB shall \ To what, do many consider Um 

«• make, by conversing kindly and | woiidcrsof astronomy, as being con- 

Ihwly, with persons of various re- j trory ? 

Kfioiis denominations? | llow many onoons has Saturn 1 

JVAae emsct will this have upon j How many rings baa Saturn ) 

the unpoJiahed mind 1 \ 
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circular rings, the nearest distant from the planet 34 thon* 
sand miles, they look upon tliese things as tales and fancies; 
and will tell you that the glasses do but delude your eyes 
with Yain images : and eyen when they themselves conralt 
their own eye-sight in the use of these tubes, the narrow* 
ness of their mind is such, that they will scarcely believe 
their senses, when they dictate ideas so new and strange. 

And if you proceed further, and attempt to lead Uiem 
into a belief, that all these planetary worlds are habitable, 
and it is probable, they are replenished with intellectual 
beings, dwelling in bodies, they will deride the folly of him 
that informs them ; for they resolve to believe, there are no 
habitable worids but this earth, and no spirits dwelling in 
bodies besides mankind ; and it is well, if they do not fix 
the brand of heresy on the man, who is leading them out of 
their long imprisonment, and loosing the fetters of their 
souls. 

There are many other things relating to mechanical ez« 
periments, and to the properties of the anr, water, fire, iron, 
the loadstone, and other minerals and metals, as well as the 
doctrine of tiie sensible qualities, namely, colors, sounds, 
tastes, &c. which this class of men cannot believe, for want 
of a greater amplitude of mind. ^ 

The best way to convince them, is by giving them some 
acouaintance with the various experiments in I)hilosoph}^ 
and proving by ocular demonstration the multiform and 
amazing operations of tiie air pump, the loadstone, the 
chemical furnace, optical glasses and mechanical engines. 
By this means, the understanding will stretch itself by de- 
grees, and when they have found there are so many new and 
strange thin^, that are most evidently true, they will not 
be 80 forwara to condemn every new proposition in any of 
the other sciences, or in the affairs of religion and civil life. 

III. The capacity of the understanding includes yet 
mother qualification, and that is, an ability to receive many 
ideas at once, without confusion. The ample mind takes a 

What if these narrow-minded {)er- | they be viewed io verv* rapid ■ii»> 
■ou are told, that the planets are | cession, and seem, as though tlMy 
(trobably inhabited 1 j were viewed at the s<ame moment? 

What experiments may be liest j Can any mind, contemplate mora 
■olted to convince such persons of | than one object, at the hom too- 
tbelr errors 1 j raent ? The divine Mind eertaM^ 

Third thine, in which the ampli- | can ; and propably some haintt 
' ■ J min" 



tude of tlie mind consists 1 \ minds can at the 8anv« u\qi 

Is it probable, that the mind can I co«temp\a\e tovcwX. ^^ 

contemplate a great variety of ob- 1 Why ddea»>3Lc\\«LN\«^ «*»^^'»«»^ 

ieets, at the same moment for may \ fu\ for a cottecX <LetVl^w^^ ^a»«««^ 
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purvey of several objects with one glance, keeps them all 
within sight, and present to the soul, that they may be com- 
pared together in their mutual respects. It forms just 
judgments, and it draws proper inferences from this com- 
panson, even to a great length of argument, and a chain 
of demonstrations. 

The narrowness, that belongs to minds in general, is a 
great imperfection and impedunent to wisdom and happi- 
ness. There are but few persons, who can contemplate, or 
practise several things at once. Our faculties are very 
limited ; and while we are intent upon one part or property 
of a subject, we have but a slight glimpse of the rest or we 
lose it out of sight But it is a siffn of a large and capa- 
cious mind, if we can with one single view take in a variety 
of objects; or at least, when the mind can apply itself to 
several objects with so swift a succession, and in so few 
moments, as attains almost the same ends, as if it were all 
done in the same instant. 

This is a necessary qualification, in order to great knowl- 
edge and ffood judgment. For there are several things in 
human liie, in religion and in the sciences, which nave 
various circumstances, appendixes and relations attending 
them*; and without a survey of all those ideas, which are 
mutually related and connected, we are often in danger of 
passing a false judgment on the subject proposed. It is for 
this reason, there are so many controversies among the 
learned and uideamed, in matters of religion, as well in the 
affairs of civil g^ovemment The notions of sin, and duty to 
God and our fellow-creatures ; of law, justice, authority and 
power ; of covenant, faith, iustificaticm, redemption and 
grace ; of church, bishop, ordination, &c. contain in them 
such complicated ideas, that when we are to judge of any 
thing concerning themj it is hard to take into our view at 
once, all the attendants or consequents^ that must and will 
be concerned in the determination of a singlo question 
And yet without a due attention to many, or to most 
of these, ^ arc in danger of determining the question 



circumstances must be compared, In 
order for a correct conclusion. 

Bow many ideas must be in the 

Bind at a time, in order to form a 

comparison 1 At east two. 

Why? A companaon always im- 

plieg at least two tbjngs compared, 

aad the mind cannot compare two 



ideas together, unless they are to- 
gether. 

How many ideas must the mind 
have at once, in order to form a clear 
conception of a triangle ? At least 
three. 

W\\y'\ ^CBWBtt Ql tttau^e haf 
\ three Mdea. 
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It is owing to the narrowness of our minds, that we are 
exposed to tro same peril in the matters of human duty and 
prudence. In many things, which we do, we ousht not 
only to consider the mere naked action itself, but Sie per- 
sons who act, the persons toward whom, the time when, the 
place where, the manner how, the end for which, the action 
13 done, together with the effects, that must, or that may 
follow, and all other surrounding circumstances. These 
things must necessarily be taken into our view, in order to 
determine whether the action, indifferent in itself, is either 
lawful or unlawful, good or evil, wise or foolish, decent or 
indecent, proper or improper. 

Let me give a olain instance for the illustration of this 
matter. Mario kills a dog; which, considered merely in 
itself, seems to be an indinereut action. Now the dog was 
Timon's, and not his own. This makes it look unlawful. 
But Timon bid him do it This gives it an appearance of 
lawfulness again. It was done at church, and in time of 
divine service. These circumstances added, cast on it an 
air of irreligion. But the do? flew at Mario^ and put him 
in danger of his life. This relieves the seeming impi^ly of 
the action. But Mario might have escaped by flying thence. 
Therefore, the action appears to be improper. But the dog 
was known to be mad ; tnis further circumstance makes it 
almost necessary, that tlie do^ should be slain, lest he 
might attack the assembly, and do much mischief. Yet 
agaiUj Mario killed him with a pistol, which he happened to 
have m his pocket, since yesterday's journey. — ^f ow here- 
by the whole congregation was terrified and discomposed, 
and divine service was broken off. This carries in it an 
appearance of great indecency and impropriety. But after 
oil, when we consider a further circumstance, that Mario, 
being thus violently assaulted by a mad dog, had no way 
of escape, and had no other weapon about him, it seems to 
take away all the color of impropriety, indecency or unlaw- 
fulness, and to allow, that the preservation of one or many 
lives may justify the act as wise and good. Now all these 
concurrent appendixes of the action ought to be surveyed, 
in order to pronounce with justice and truth, concerning it 

There are a multitude of human actions in private life, in 
domestic affairs, in traffic, in civil government, in courts of 



Can you raeution f«onie of iJii; cir- 

euinitanced, that must often lie taken 

htw v}etv, In order to (Jetennine, 

HrJiatlter an action ia pnod or had 1 

Ifiti Mui'to do right, in the case 



mentioned ? 
Whtvi rircunwtawceR^ l^Vw^w ^ 

thai \w d\A \\to\\^\— "Cwax \ft <^ 
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fostice, in schools of learning, &c. which have so m%D; 
complicated circumstances, aspects and situations, with re- 
g;ard to time and place, persons and things, that it is impos- 
sible for any one to pass a rifi[ht judgment concerning them, 
without entering into most of these circumstances, and sur- 
veying them extensively, and comparing' and oalancing 
them all aright 

Whence oy the way, I may take occasion to say, how 
many thousands there are, who take it upon them to pass 
their censures on the personal and the domestic actions of 
others, who also, pronounce boldly on the affiurs of the 
public, and determine the justice or madness, the wisdom 
or folly of national administrations, of peace and war, &>c, 
whom neither God nor men ever Qualified for such a post 
of judgment. They were not capable of entering into the 
numerous concurring springs of action ; nor had Siey ever 
taken a survey of the twentieth part of the circumstances, 
which were necessary for such judgments or censures. 

It is the narrowness of our minds, as well as the vices of 
the will, that often prevents us from taking a full view of 
all tlie complicated and concurring appendixes, that belonjg 
to human actions. Thence it comes to pass, that there is 
so little right judgment, so little justice, prudence or de- 
cency, practised among the bulk of mankind. Thence arise 
iniimte reproaches and censures, alike foolish and un- 
righteous. You see, therefore, how needful and happy a 
thing it is, to be possest of some measure of this amplitude 
of soul, in order to make us very wise or knowing or just or 
prudent or happy. 

I confess, this sort of amplitude or capacity of mind, is in 
a great measure, the gift of Nature ; for some are bom with 
much more capacious souls than others. 

The genius of some persons is so poor and limited, that 
they can hardly take in the connection of two or three prop- 
ositions, unless it be in matters of sense, and which they 
have learnt by experience. They are utterly unfit for 



Why do many tbousands often 
judge incorrectly of public and pri- 
vate actions? 

What besides narrowness ofmind, 
often prevents us flrom taking a Aill 
view of circumstances 1 

What is meant by the vices of 

tbe will? Uad passions or atfec- 

ifoas. 

Can you mention »ome of rbem'! 

/%»# thiM amplitude of mind de- 



pend upon native genius, or upon 
culture 1 — Upon which, mostl — 
Meaning of prolix 7 

What should persons of dull genial 
never attempt to be 1 

What if these dull geniuses haj 
l)een much lietter educated, from 
their very infiincy ? Probably, they 
would have heeii respectable schol« 
ars, perhaps eu\\%Ytt.ttveT* cS to»a- 
: kind. 
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^^culative studies. It is hard for them to discern the dif- 
irence between right and wrong, in matters of reason, on 
any abstract sabjects. • These ought never to set up for 
Bcholan ; but applr themselves to those arts and profes- 
sions of life, wnicn are to be learnt at an easier rate, by 
slow degrees and daily experience. 

Others have a soul a little more capacious, and they can 
take in the connection of a few propositions pretty well ; 
but if the chain of consequences be a little prolix, here 
they stick, and are confounded. If persons oi this make 
ever devote themselves to science, they should be well 
assured of a solid and strong constitution of body, and well 
resolved to boar' the fatiffue of hard labor and diligence in 
study. If the iron be blunt, says Solomon, we must put 
too m^e strength. 

But, in the third place, there are some of so bright and 
happy a genius, and so ample a mind, that they can take in 
a long train of propositions, if not at once, yet m a very few 
moments, and juage well concerning the dependence of 
tliem. They can survey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or disturbance ; and a number of truths 
offering themselves, as it were in one view, to their under- 
standing, does not perplex nor confound them. This makes 
a ^eat man. 

Now though there may be much owing to nature in this 
case, yet experience assures us, that even a lower degree 
of this capacity may b^ increased by diligence and applica- 
tion, by frequent exercise, and the observation of such rules 
as these. 

I. Labor by all means, to gain an attentive and patient 
temper of mind, a power of confirming and fixing your 
thoughts on any subject, till you have surveyed it on every 
side, and in every situation, and run though the several 
powers, parts, properties and relations, effects and conse- 
quences of it He, whose thoughts are very fluttering and 
wandering, and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas 
successively, will never be able to survey many and various 
objects distinctly at once, but will certainly be overwhelmed 
and confoundea with the multiplicity of them. The rules 
for fixing the attention, in the former chapter, are proper to 
be consulted here. 

II. Accustom yourself to clear and distinct ideas in every 



What makes a great man 1 \ tent of U\owc\Al 

How many mlet does VTotts ^Ive, { WV\al \a l\x« ^x*^. o^ Wwft vo\W|> 
Ariaerwulng th« cipaciev and er- \ To \vl\av\lV\vAut\^«aa^1to««^^ 
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thinff you think. Be not satisfied with obscure and t^i^ 
fused conceptions of tilings, especially where clearer may 
be obtained. For one obscure or contused idea, especially, 
if it be of great importance in the qye^tion, intermingled 
with many clear ones, and placed in its yariety of aspects, 
will be in danger of spreading confusion oyer the wnole ; 
and thus may have an influence to oyerwhclm the under- 
standing with darkness, and pervert the judgment A little 
black paint will shamefully tincture and spoil twen^ gay 
colors. 

Consider yet further, that if you content yourself fre- 
quently with words instead of ideas, or with cloudy and 
confused notions of things, how impenetrable will that dark- 
ness be, and how vast and endless that confusion, which 
must surround and involve the understanding, when many 
of these obscure and confused ideas come to be set before 
the soul at once ! and how impossible it will be, to form a 
clear and just judgment about them. 

III. Use all diUffence to acquire and treasure up a large 
store of ideas. Take every opportunity to add something 
to your stock ; and by frequent recollection, fix them in 
your memory. Nothing tends to confirm and enlarge the 
memory, like a frequent review of its possessions. This 
will gradually give the mind a faculty of surveying many- 
objects at once ; as a room, that is richly adorned, and hung 
round with a variety of pictures, strikes the eye almost at 
once, with all that variety, especially if they have been well 
surveyed one by one at nrst This makes it habitual, and 



oecustom ourselves, for this purpose? 

What may be the eflfect of one 
obscure idea, intermingled with 
many clear ones ? 

Of what, should we strive to treas- 
ure up a large store ? 

When should we add to our stock 
of ideas? 

When should this treasure begin ? 
In infancy. 

Who should then endeavor to 
sake this infantine store as rich as 
possible 1 Parents, teachers of in- 
font schools, and all who can assist. 

Why should this store of ideas 
begin in infancy 1 That the mind 
may be more improved, and more 
ibundantly stored in the maturity 
of life. 

3fay not petBona fenm enough, 
nithunt tlva early efforti No one 
eaa learn half enough, even with it ; 



and much less without it. 

Why should not we spend oui 
time upon trifles and fictions 1 Time 
is too short and too precious. 

For what, will attention to fiction, 
be likely to destroy or diminish our 
regard 1 For truth and reality. 

When may we attend to fiction ? , 
When a litUe instructive fiction is 
Intimately connected with much 
useful truth, and when it is very 
manifest, that it is fiction. 

What example of this is most 
striking ? The parables of the Bible. 

Why may we read Pilgrim's Prcv- 
gress, without injury ? The spiritual 
meaning is so obvious and striking, 
that it should be regarded as a reality 
rather than as a fiction. 

How etaall we leialo the ideas, 
that wttac(^i«* 
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mo^ easy to the inhabitants to take in many of thoee paint- 
ed scenes, with a single glance or two. 

Here note^ that by acquiring a rich treasure of notions, I 
do not mean angle ideas only, but also propositions, OD- 
servatioDS and experiences, with reasonings and arguments 
upon the various subjects, that occur among natural or 
mora], common or sacred anairs ; that when you are called 
to judge concerning any question, you will have some prin- 
cipies of truth, some useful axioms and observations always 
at hand, to direct and assist your judgment. 

IV. It is necessary, that we should, as far as possible, 
lay up our daily new ideas, in a regular order, ana arrange 
our mental acquisitions under proper heads, whether of 
divinity, law, physics, mathematics, morality, politics, trade, 
domestic life, civility, decency, &c. whether of cause, ef- 
fect, substance, mode, power, property, body, spirit, &c. 
We should inure our minds to method and order continually. ^ 
When we take in any fresh ideas, occurrences and observa- 
tions, we should disnose of them in their proper places, and 
see how they stand and agree with the rest of our notions 
on the same subject : as a scholar would dispose of a new 
book on a proper shelf, among its kindred authors ; or as an 
officer at the post-house in London disposes of eveiy letter 
he takes in, placing it in the box, that belongs to the proper 
road or county. 

In any of these cases, if things lay all in a heap, the 
addition of any new object would mcrease the confusion ; 
but method gives a speedy and short survey of them with 
ease and pleasure. MetJiod is of admirable advantage to 
keep our ideas from a confused mixture ; and to preserve 
them ready for every use. 

V. As method is necessary for the improvement of the 
mind, in order to make your treasure of iaeas most useful ; 
so in all your further pursuits of truth and acquirement of 
knowledge, observe a regular, progressive method. BeM 
with the most simple, easy and obvious ideas. Then oy 



When we acquire any new ideas, 
liow shall we dispose of them 1 

What is meant by disposing of 
ideas in regnlar order ? Associating 
ttaem with other ideas, to which 
tb^ are allied. 

What is meant by the association 
of ideas 1 Uniting them, or having 
them so united in the mind, that 
wbott we think of one, it will iinve 
M teadeaey to muke as think of the 



other. 

How can we associate ideas to- 
gether 1 By thinking of them at Um 
same time, or in quick succession. 

For what, is mental method of 
admirable aavantage 1 

When should we inure our mindf 
to method ? 

When sYvovAA >w* <*safcr«% ^\i«»r 
EressWe n\eXYloeL^ K»"«*^h*»s» 
I m Bctouctt- 
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degrees, join two and three and more of them together. 
Thus the coniplicated id(Sas, growing up under your ob- 
servation, will not give the same comusion of thought, as 
they would, if they were all offered to the mind at once, 
without your observing the original and formation of them. 
An eminent example of this appears in the study of arith- 
metic. If a scholar, just admitted into the school, observes 
his muster performing an operation in the rule of diyision, 
his head is at once disturbed and^confounded with the mani« 
fold comparisons of the numbers of the divisor and dividend, 
and the mutiplication of t^e one, and subtraction of it from 
the other. But if he begins re^ulariy at addition, and so 
proceeds by subtraction and multiplication, he will tnen in a 
few weeks, be able to take an intelligent survey of all 
tliose operations in division, and to practise them himself 
with ease and pleasure ; eacn of which at first seemed all 
intricacy and confusion. 

An illustration of the like nature may be borrowed from 
geometry and algebra, and other mathematical practices. 
How easily does an expert geometer, with one glance of 
his eye, take in a complicated diafi^ram, made up of many 
lines and circles, angles and arcs! How readily does ho 
judge of it, whether the demonstration designed by it be 
true or false ! It was by degrees, he arrived at this stretch 
of understanding. He "began with a single line or a point 
He joined two lines in an anjgle. He advanced to triangles 
and squares, polygons and circles. Thus the powers of his 
understandinff were stretched and augmented daily, till by 
diligence and regular application, he acquired this exten- 
sive faculty of mind. 

But this advantage does not belong to mathematics only. 
If we apply ourselves at first, in any science, to clear and 
single iaeas, and never hurry ourselves on to the following 
and more complicated parts of knowledge, till we thorough- 
ly understand the foregoing, we may practise tJie same 
method of enlarging the capacity of the soul with success 
in any one of the sciences, or in the afiairs of life and reli- 
gion. 

Beginning with A, B, C, and making syllables out of let- 
ters, and words out of syllables, has been the foundation of 
all that glorious superstructure of arts and sciences, which 
have enriched tlie minds and libraries of the learned world 

In what Btiidy, have we an emi- \ nientioned, may we practise tht 
aent example of this 1 \ same raexYioA'\ 

In what other scwneCj or tiling \ 
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in many ages. These are the first steps, by which the 
ample and capacious souls amoiw mankind have arrived at 
that prodigious extent of knomedgo, which renders them 
the wonder and glory of the nation^ where they lived. 
Though Plato and Cicero. Descartes and Boyle, Locke and 
Newton, w«re doubtless mrored by Nature, with a genius 
of uncommon an^litude ; yet in their early years, ami first 
attempts at science, this wa^ but limited and narrow, in 
comparison of what they att^ed at last. But how vast 
and capacious were those powers, which they afterwards 
acquired by patient attention, and watchful observation, by 
the pursuit of dear ideas and regular method of thinking ! 

VI. Another means of acquiring this amplitude and co^ 
pacity of mind, is a perusal of difficult, entangled questionsy 
and of the solution of them in any science. Speculative 
and casuistical divinity will furnish us with mAiy such cases 
and controversies. There are some such difficulties in 
reconciling several parts of the epistles of Paul, relating to 
tlie Jewish law, and tlie Christian gospeL A happy solu- 
tion will require such an extensive view of things ; and the 
reading of these happy solutions will ei^ar^e this faculty 
in younger students. In morals and poutical subjects, 
Punendorfs Law of Nature and Nations, and several de- 
terminations therein, wiU promote the same amplitude of 
mind. An attendance on public trials and arguments, in 
civil courts of justice, will be of advantage for this purpose ; 
and after a man has studied the general principles of the 
law of nature and the laws of England, in proper books, the 
reading the reports of adjudged cases, collected by men 
of great sagaci^ and judgment, will richly improve his mind 
toward acquiring this desirable amplitude and extent of 
thought, and more especially in persons of that profession. 

How did Locke, Mewion, &c. \ What is the laot method, which 
nudy increase their powers of { Wattii mentions, fur acquiring am- 
tllOttgilt ? j plitiirlA and rjinnnltv of mind * 
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Miscellaneous Questions, No. 5. 



When should we learn to dis- 
tingttish between names and things f 

When we study words, of what 
should we endeavor to gain clear 
conceptions ? 

How fkr should delight be mingled 
with study 1 

What science is superior to all 
the rest 1 

Couplet respecting Newton's dis- 
coveries 1 

What are some of the things, in 
which amplitude of mind consists 1 

What plan^ has 7 moons ? 

When are words useless to us 1 

Why is it necessary to pay very 
particular attention to words in pur- 
suing our studied 

In relation to what, may every 
study be rendered an amusement 1 

Relative importance of theology .' 

What conduced more than any 
thing else, to make Newton the 
prince of philosophers! 

When may passion be useful in 
study? 

Science, that treats of the heaven- 
ly bodies ? 

What mind can certainly contem- 
plate many objects at the same time ? 

What is implied in knowing the 
meaning of words 1 

Why is it peculiarly desirable to 
have clear ideas upon theology ? 

How far are the circumstantials 
of religion to be regarded 1 

Who was the prince of philoso- 
Idlers? 

In favor of what should we en- 
deavor to engage our passions ? 

Instniment. that greatly magnifies 
very small objects 1 

Can a human mind contemplate 
more than one object at a time 1 

How are words formed, that we 
can see ? 

Why should we not I>egin tn study 
a science in the middle 1 

In proportion to what, should we 
pursue every study 1 

Advantages of allotting particular 
limes to particular stii lies 1 

Wliat did close attention and pa- 
tient thought conduce to make New- 
tonf 

Science, tba.t treats of liglit and 
feeing/ 
Wluu planet baa 9 rin^ 1 
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How are words formed, that wa 
can hear? 

If one study is much more im- 
portant than another, .which shoiUd 
we attend to uMMtt 1 

To what, shall we endeavor te 
apnly every speculative study ? 

Instrument, that magnifies very 
distant objecul 

What geometrical figure has three 
sides? 

How many of the senses are env- 
loved in perceiving words 1 
How must we proceed, in order to 
learn very difficult truths ? 

Why are speculations sometimes 
usefull 

How should we treat studies, that 
are of little or no practical use 1 

In what instruments, have there 
been very ereat improvements, since 
the days of Watts 1 

Wliat may be the effect of one 
obscure idea, mingled with many 
clear ones 1 

What do written words immed^ 
ately represent ? 

Effect of pursuing too many stud 
ies at once 1 

What speculations are most im^ 
portent 1 

How can we gain a fondness for 
any study 1 

What body Is about 95,000 miles 
in circumference 1 

Property of things, which tends 
exceedingly to elevate the mind ? 

When should we add to our stock 
of ideas 1 

How shall we retain the ideasi, 
that we acquire 1 

What do spoken words immedi* 
ately represent 1 

How can dry studies be rendered 
agreeable 1 

To what doctrines of religion, 
should we pay most attention 1 

What caution should we use ia 
representing intellectual objecU by 
visible? 

Who said *' An undevout astrono* 
mer is mad 1" 

When should a person's treason 
of ideas begin 1 

What is meant by the associatloa 
of ideas? 
\ Since wtoow Aa.'ja, \«?i* «^«^ 
\ U^»lrumcu^a\iWtttw3kS^^^sos««^«A^ 
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OF IMPROVINO THE MEMORT. 

Memort is a distinct faculty of the mind, very different 
flrom perception, judgment, reasoninff, and its other i)owers. 
Then we are saia to remember anj uiing, when the idea of 
It arises in the mind with a consciousness at the same time 
that we have had this idea before. Our memory is our 
natural power of retaining what we learn and of recalling 
it on every occasion. Therefore we can never be said to 
remember any tiling, whetiier it be ideas or propositions, 
"wrords or things, notions or arguments, of which we have 
not had some former idea or perception, either by sense or 
imagination, thought or reflection. Whatsoever we learn 
from observation, books, conversation, &c. it must all be 
laid up and preserved in the memory, if we would make it 
really usefhl. 

Note VII, by the Editor. 

[Brotvn^s Suggestion, — Dr. Thomas Brown appears to 
have made an unhappy mistake in relation to this subject. 
He would substitute the term suggestion for associakoru 
But these words, acccordins* to established usage, signify 
very different things ; as difierent, as any cause and effect 
rndssodation seems most happily to express that uniting or 
union or connecting of ideas, in consequence of which, one 
will suggest the other, or recall it to the view of the mind ; 



McMORT.— What is meinor>' ' 

How many faculties, seem to be 
expressed in this definition 1 

What are they often called 1 Re- 
tention and recollection. 

How does It appear, that they are 
properly two fhcnlties 1 One may be 
••ry perfect, and the other very im- 
perfect, in the same person. 

What other faculty is Uie memory 
tomelinies considered as incliidinB? 
The fhculty of storing up ideas in 
Ih0 mind. 

WlMi h the Bxerche of this latter 
Aealty gonemlly calied ? Commlt- 
tittg to numory, or loemorizJng. 



Which of these faculties does 
memory more especially signify 1 — 
Retention. 

What other name is more fsn- 
erally given to the faculty of storing 
up ideas ? Association, or asaoetB^ 
tion of ideas. 

What name has Dr. Brown mib. 
stituted, for associatioD 1 Se«» Note 
VII. 

What might this word be moie 
properly used to express 1 

What \>T«v"\cvv\^ *iL^x^\i^ v«*\»swk 
the way fox otv^i Vft*^ \» «ac^3r<^ 
anol\i6T '\ 
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or at least, tend to this effect. If the word recoUectitm did 
not happily express the thing intended, suggestion might 
be substituted for this purpose. But with no shadow of 
propriety, can it be applied to that exercise, by which ideas 
are received into the mind^ by beinff united with others, or 
for Uiat union of ideas, wluch are said to be treasured up in 
the memory, in consequence of which union, one idea will 
suggest another ; or in other words, may be recalled, or 
recollected, by means of its associate.] 

So necessary and so excellent a faculty is the memory, 
that all other abilities of the mind borrow from it, their 
beauty and perfection. For other capacities of the soul are 
almost useless without this. To what purpose, are all our 
labors in knowledge and wisdom, if we want memory to 
preserve and use what we have acquired ? What signify 
all other mtellectual or spiritual improvements, if they are 
lost, as soon as they are obtained ? It is memory alone, 
that enriches the mmd, by preserving^ what our labor and 
industry daily collect In a word, mere can be neither 
knowledge nor arts nor sciences, without memory ; uor 
can there be any improvement of mankind in virtue or 
morals, or the practice of religion, without the assistance 
and influence or this power. Without memory, the soul of 
man would be but a poor, destitute, naked bemg, with an 
everlasting blank spread over it, except the fleeting ideas 
of the present moment 

Note VITI, by the Editor. 

IMemorv, — ^These remarks of Watts upon memory, appear 
to be {>ecuiiarly excellent, and deserving of the most earnest 
attention. The youthful mind is now in great danger of 
erring exceedingly, respecting the relative importance of 
this mculty. Surely no faculty can be more important 
What indeed could all the faculties do without memory ? 
But how often do we now And writers and teachers speak- 
ing of memory almost in strains of contempt, as though it 
was a faculty, scarcely worth cultivating — scarcely worth 



Wbat do th« other facultiei bor- 
row from memory ? 

When we remember any thin{!, 

ftre we always eooscious, that it 

wsu In the miad before ? Probably 

W^are iK>t. 

V^bat la the store houte of knowl 



eiisel 

What would the soul be, withonl 
niAmory ? 

Why is the youth All mind, in daa- 
fLBT of erring, respecting the relatiTe 
Imponanca vA \sAVDssri \ See Note 
I VIU. 
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There is no doubt, that m past ages, nnjiy 
ave esteemed the memory too highly, m comparison with 
the judgment, the perception, &c. But perhaps their error 
was not greater, than that of many more modern declaimers 
upon these facmties. Watts appears to have been much 
more correct in considering all these faculties and their 
improvement of inestimable moment] 

Memory is very usefiil to those who speak as well as to 
those who learn. It assists the teacher and the orator, as 
well as the scholar or the hearer. The best speeches and 
iortructions are almost lost, if those who hear, immediately 
fi>rget them. And those, who are called to speak in nuMic, 
are much better heard and accepted, when they can deliver 
their discourse by the help of a Uvely genius and a ready 
memory, than when they are forced to read all they would 
communicate. Reading is certainly a heavier way of con- 
veying our sentiments ; and there are very few mere read- 
ers, who have the felicity of penetrating the soul, and 
awakening the passions of those who hear, by such a grace 
and power of oratory, as the man who seems to talk every 
word from his very heart, and pours out the riches of his 
own knowledge upon the people round about him, by the 
help of a free and copious memory. This gives life and 
spirit to every thing that is spoken, and has a natural ten- 
dency to make a deeper impression on the minds of men. 
It awakens the dullest spirits, causes them to receive a dis- 
course with more affection and pleasure, and adds a singular 
grrace and excellence both to tne person and his oration. 

A good judgment and a good memory are very different 
A person may have a very strong, capacious and retentive 
memory, where the judgment is very weak ; as sometimes 
it happens in those, who are but one degree above an 
idiot, who have manifested an amazing strength and extent 



When w.is the memory too highly 
'•■timated, in comparison with the 
fadginent, &.c, 1 

What is likely to be the effect of 
fveaehinf , if the preacher seems to 
■peak every word, from his very 
fenrti 

Why are acme preachers, who 
preach fiitod sermons from memory, 
very lifeless and dull? Probably, 
because they make such an effort to 
leeollectthe words c^cJieir sermons. 

WTty are mme, wbo read their 



sermons, very cold and uninterert- 
ini;1 Because they read badly. 
Why are some extempuninei.us 

Ereachers very unprofitable to their 
earers? Either because they are 
not t{uod workmen, or have not well 
studied their sermons. 

What manner of preaching Is 
best 1 One may be best for soma 
preachers, and anotlier for others. 

Does a ^ood ivid^vnet^l ^'9r^>i%TfiL- 
tend a Bltotv^vnevftoT>f ^ 
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of memory, but have hardly been able to join or disjoin two 
or three ideas in a wise and happy manner to make a soUdi 
rational proposition. 

There have been instances of others, who have had but 
a very tolerable power of memory ; yet their jndgment has 
been of much superior degree, just uid wise, solid and 
excellent 

Yet it must be acknowledged, that where a happy me- 
mory is found in any person, there is good foundation laid 
for a wise and just juogment of things, wherever the natural 
genius has any tiling of sagacity to make a right use of it. 
A good judgment must amays, in some measure, depend 
upon a survey and comparison of several things together in 
the mind, and determining the truth of some doubtful pro- 
position, by that survey and comparison. When the mind 
has, as.it Were, set cdl those various objects present before 
it, which are necessary to form a true proposition or judff. 
ment concerning any thing, it then determines, that sucn 
and such ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed 
or denied; and this in aconsistencj and correspondence 
with all those other ideas or propositions, which in any way, 
relate or belong to the same subject Now there can be 
no such comprehensive survey or many things without a tol- 
erable degree of memo^. It is by reviewing things past, 
we learn to judge of the future. It happens sometimes, 
that if one needml or important object or idea be absent, 
the judgment concerning the thing considered, will thereby 
become false or mistaken. 

You will inquire then. How comes it to pass, that there 
are some persons who appear in the world of business, as 
well as in the world of learning, to have a good judgment, 
and have acquired the just character of prudence and wis- 
dom, and yet have neither a very bright genius nor sagacity 
of thought, nor a very happy memory, so that the^ cannot 
set before their minds at once, a large scene of ideas, in 
order to pass a judgment ? 



What does Watts here consider, 
as one foundation fur a just judg- 
ment of things'? 

Upon what survey and compari- 
son, must a good Judgment always 
depend ? 

Of whot, doe«i this survey imply 
B tolerable degree 1 

Three erand olfstacles to conect 
/iidement? Hurry ^ perttirbation and 



conftision. 

How do we learn to judge of tte 
Aiture ? 

What science, then, is peculiarly 
important, for the direction of our 
conduct 1 History. 

In applying tlie instructions of 
history, for what, should we be very 



cautious to malce allowance ? 
1 ference ot cVtc/anvMACMu 



DiT. 
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Mow we may learn from Penseroso some account of thii 
^fficulty. Yon will scarcely ever find this man forward in 
judging and detenmning things proposed to him. He always 
takes time, and delays, and susjiends, and ponders tilings 
maturely, before he passes his judgment. Then he prac- 
tises a slow meditation, rununates on the subject, and thus 
perhaps in two or three nights and days, rouses those 
several ideas, one after another, as he can, which are neces- 
sary, in order to judge right of the thing proposed, and 
male them pass before his review in succession. This he 
docs to relieve the want both of a quick sagacity of thought, 
and of a ready memory and speedy recollection. This 
cautious practice lays tiie founoation of his just judgment 
and wise conduct He surveys well, before he judges. 

Whence, I cannot but take occasion to infer one good rule 
of advice to persons of higher as well as lower genius, and of 
large as well as narrow memories, namely, tiiat they do not 
too hastily pronounce concerning matters of douot or in- 
quiry, where there is not an urgent necessity of present 
action. The bright genius is ready to be so forward, as 
often betrays its^f into great errors in judgment, speech 
and conduct, without a continual guard upon itselr, and 
using the bridle of the tongue. And it is by this delay and 
precaution, that many a person of much lower natural 
abilities^ will often excel persons of the brightest genius in 
wisdom and prudence. 

It is often found, that a fine ffenius has but feeble memory. 
For where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may be too much neglected, and lose 
its improvement An active fkncy readily wanders over a 
multitude of objects, and is continually entertaining itself 
with new Bying' images. It runs through a number of new 
scenes or new pages with pleasure, but without due atten- 
tion, and seldom suffers itself to dwell long enough upon 
any one of them, to make a deep impression upon the mind, 
and commit it to lasting rememorance. This is one plain 
and obvious reason, why there are some persons of very 



In what manner, does Pensercwo 
Jadge ?— Why 1 

or what, doef this slow and cau- 
tiaas practice lay the foundation 1 

Who may take com«Fe and com- 
fort from the example of Penaeroeo ? 
Penons of ordinary powers of mind. 

Into wlAt, doee bright genius 
often betray a penoa 



Why do bright geniuses so often 
mistaice and erri From preramp- 
tion and impatieaee. 

Why has a fine genius often bat 
a feeble memory? 

How may a great memory cimmi^ 
invention 1 By hindering a penon 
from pursuing V\'v« ovTiXYm^^JDiu^ 
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bright pans and active spirits, who have but short and nar 
row powers of remembrance ; for having riches of their 
own, they are not solicitous to borrow. 

As such a quick and various fancv and invention may be 
some hindrance to the attention ana memory, so a mind of 
a good retentive abili^j and which is ever crowding its 
memory with things^ wnich it learns and reads continually, 
may prevent restram and cramp the invention itself. The 
memory of Lectorides is ever ready upon all occasions, to 
offer to his mind something out of other men's writings or 
conversations, and is presenting him with the thoughts of 
other persons perpetually. Thus the man, who had natural- 
ly a good flowmg invention, does not suffer himself to pur- 
sue ms own thoughts. Some persons, who have been blest 
by nature with sagacity and no contemptible genius, have 
too often forbid the exercise of it, by tying fliemselves 
down to the memory of the volumes they have read, and 
the sentiments of other men contained in them. 

Where the memory has been almost constantiy employ- 
ing itself in gathering new acouirements, and wnere there 
nas not been a judgment sumcient to distinguish, what 
tilings were iit to be recommended and treasured up in the 
memory, and what things were idle, useless or needless, 
tiie mind has been filled with a wretched heap and mixture 
of words or ideas ; and the soul may be said to have had 
large possessions, but no true riches. 

r have read in some of Mr. Milton's writings a very 
beautiful simile, whereby he renresents the books of the 
fathers, as they axe called in the Christian church. " What- 
soever," says he, " old Time, with his huge drag-net, has 
conveyed aown to us along tne stream of ag[es, whether it 
be shells or shell-fish, jewels or pebbles, sticks or straws, 
sea-wf^eds or mud, tnese are the ancients, these are the 
fathers." The case is much the same with the memorial 
possessions of the greatest part of mankind. A few useful 
tilings, perhaps, mixed ana confounded with many trifles 
and all manner of rubbish, fill up their memories and com- 
pose their intellectual possessions. It is a great happiness. 



When the memory has made vast 
collections, without Judgment or 
order, what may it be said to have 
gained? 

Wiih what are the memories or 
aa9t people flUed ? 

IVhat should be the character of 
^orydbiDg, laid up in the memory ? 



Why should not some things be 
memorised, merely to strengthen the 
memory? There are mere things 
of intrinsle value, than any one can 
possibly learn ; and learning them 
will Btreni^ben the memory quite as 
weW.— Meaning of muterite 1 
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Ihereibre, to distinsraish thin^ aright, and to lay up nothinjgf 
in the memory, but what has some just value m it, and is 
worthy to be numbered as a part of our treasure. 

Wliatevor improvements are to the mind of man from the 
wiso exercise of his own reasoning powers, these may be 
called his proper manufactures ; and whatever iie borrows 
from abroad, tfa^se may be termed his foreign treasures. 
Both together make a wealthy and happy mina. 

flow many excellent judgments and reasonings are 
framed in the mind of a man of wisdom and stu^ in a 
length of years ! How many worthy and admirable notions 
has he been possessed of in life, both by his own reasonings, 
and by his prudent and laborious collections in the course 
of his reading ! But, alas ! how many thousands of them 
vanish away, and are lost for want of a more retentive 
memory ! When a young practitioner in the law was once 
said to contest a pomt in debate with that great lawyer in 
the last age, Serjeant Maynard, he is reported to have an- 
swered hun, " Alas, young man, I have forgot much more 
law, than ever thou has learnt or read." 

What an unknown and unspeakable happiness would it 
be to a man of judgment, and who is engaged in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, if he had but a power of stamping all his 
own best sentiments upon his memory in some indelible 
characters ; and if he could but imprint every valuable 
para<Tfraph and sentiment of the most excellent authors he 
nas read, upon his mind, with the same speed and facility, 
witli which he read them ! If a man of good genius and sa- 
gacity could but retain and survey all those numerous, those 
wise and beautiful ideas at once, which have' ever passed 
through his mind upon one subject, how admirably would 
he he furnished to pass a just judgment about all present 
objects and occurrences ! What a glorious entertainment 
and pleasure would fill and felicitate his spirit, if he could 



What may we denominate those 
improvements, that are derived from 
our own reasoning ponders? — what 
we borrow 1 

What do large amounts of both 
ootifltimte * 

For wtmt of what, do a ereat part 
of a n-ixe -man's intellectual trens- 
vrsfl vnni^b away 1 

What did Serjeant Maynard say 
coayoiinclawyerl 

Uotv may we avoid forjrcttine and 
losing so manj offwr moftt vsliinhic 

15 



acquisitions 1 Bj writing theM 
down, and re vie win ;z them ; by con- 
ver.«in2 and meditating upon them ; 
by putting them in practice ; and by 
avoid i up, as fiir as possible, vain 
company, vain reading, vain actions 
and vain thoughts. 

Can yon mention some of the 
liappv consequences, that might re- 
sult n-nni a wise man's being able to 
retain nil the excellent thoughts Iw 
ever ac.t\ulred \ 
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grasp all these in a single survey, as the ikilful ejre of « 
painter runs over a fine and complicate piece of mstory, 
wrought by. the hand of a Titian or a Raphael, views the 
whole scene at once, and feeds himself with the extensive 
delight! But these are joys, which do not belong to mor- 
tality. 

Thns ^ I have indulged some loose and unconnected 
thoughts and remarks wim regard to tiie different powers 
of wit, memory and judgment For it was very difficult to 
throw them into a regular form or method, without more 
room. Let us now with more regularity, treat of the me- 
mory alone. 

Though the memory is a natural faculty of the mind of 
man, and belongs to spirits, which are not incarnate, yet it 
is greatly assisted or mndered, and much diversified by the 
brain or the animal nature, to which the soul is united in 
this present state. But what part of the brain that is. 
wherein the images of things* lie treasured up, is very hara 
for us to determine with certainty. It is most probable, 
that those very fibres, pores or traces of the bram, which assist 
at the first idea or perception of any object, are the same, 
which assist also at the recollection of it ;^ and then it will 
^follow, that the memory has no special part of the brain 
devoted to its own service, but uses all those parts in sen* 
eral, which subserve our sensations, as well as our thinking 
and reasoning powers. 

As the memory improves in young persons from their 
childhood, and decays in old a^e, so it may be increased by 
art and labor and proper exercise ; or it may be injured and 
quite spoiled, by sloth or by disease or a stroke on the head. 
There are some reasonings on this subject, which make it evi- 
dent, that the goodness of a memory depends in a ffreat de- 
gree upon the consistence and the temperament ofthat part 



With what bodily organ, does the 
memory appear to be particularly 
connected i-> Where is the brain 1 

Is it probable, that any particular 
part of the brain is exclusively de- 
voted to the service of memory 1 

Meaning of exelusrody 7 

At what period of life, does me- 
mory generally improve 1 —decay 1 

How may memoiy be injured and 



spoiled ? 

Are there any traces, forms or 
images, drawn on the brain ? Pro- 
bably there are not. 

Is the brain affbcted in any way. 
when ideas are received or lostl 
It seems certain, that it is. 

How 1 Probably, no penon wtt 
ever know. 



* It is hardly to be supposed that Watts really thought, that the "imafst 
fif things" are in fact delineated upon the brain. It seems most rational to 
rSuppoBA that h''. used such expressions f^f^uralivelv. 
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of the braiOf which is appointed to assist the exercise of all 
our sensible and intellectual faculties. So for instance, 
in children: they perceive and forget a hundred things in 
an hour. The brain is so soft, that it receives immediately 
all impressions, like water or hquid mud, and retains scarce* 
Iv any of thdm. All the traces, forms or images, which are 
d^wn there, are immediately efi&ced or closed up agrain, as 
vhough yon wrote with your finger on the surface ora river 
or on a vessel of oiL 

On the contrary, in old age, men have a very feeble 
xemembrance of tmn^, that were done of late, that 1% 
the same day or week or year. The brain is jgrown so 
bard, that the present images or strokes make httle or no 
impression ; and therefore, they immediately vanish. Prisco^ 
in his seventy-eighth year, will tell long stories of thinra 
done when he was in the battle of the Boyne, almost fifty 
years ago, and when he studied at Oxford seven jrears before. 
For those impressions were made,' when the brain was more 
susceptive. They have been deeply engraven at the pro- 
per season, and therefore, they remain. But' words or 
things, which he latelv spoke or did, are immediately for- 
gotten ; because the oram is now grown more dry and 
solid in its consistence, and receives not much more im- 
pression, than if you wrote with your finger on a floor of 
day, or a plastered wall. 

But in tne middle stage of life, or it may be, firom fifteen to 
fifty years of age, the memory is generally in its happiest 
state ; the brain easily receives and long retains the images 
and traces, which are impressed upon it ; and the natural 
spirits are more active, to range these little infinite unknown 
figures of things in theirproper cells' or cavities, to preserve 
and recollect Siem. 

Whatever, therefore, keeps the brain m its best consist- 
ence, may be a help to preserve the memory. But excess 
of wine, or luxury of anv kind, as well as excess in study or 
business, may overwhelm the memory, by overstraining and 
weakening tne fibres of the brain, wasting the spirits, in* 

Othe consistence of that tender substance, and con- 
ing the images, thaf. are laid up there. 



Whf does Watts snppose chil- 
dren so soon gain and lose ideits ? 

Wbich are best remembered by 
tlM ajced, ideas aained recently, or 
t«B|afo1— Why? 

Stage oflifie, when the memory is 

Ape then aay natural spirits, tbat 



range through the brain, to f 

and' recollect the images there 1 

ProbAbly not. 

Why did Watts suppose theii 
existence t U waa «i%t«QASc&A V^>!bi^ 
notion of bXa&a^. 
Whai exce«««« msi Vnv\«8a ^«^ 
[ raemoTy? 
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A good memorjT has these several qualifications; 1. It is 
readhr to admit with gresX ease, the varioas ideas hoth of 
words and things, wmch are learned or taught 3. It is 
large and copious, to treasure up these ideas in great 
number and variety. 3. It is strong and durable, to retain 
for a considerable time, those words or thoughts, which are 
committed to it 4. It is faithful and active to suggest and 
recollect, upon every proper occasion, all those words or 
thoughts, which have oeen recommended to its care, or 
treasured up in it 

Now in every one of these oualifications, a memory may 
be injured, or improved. Yet 1 shall not insist distinctly 
on these particulars, but only in general, propose a few 
rules or oirections, whereby this noble facolty, may be 

E reserved or assisted, and shew, what are the practices, that 
oth by reason and experience, have been found of happy 
influence to this purpose. 

There is one great and general direction, which belon^fs 
to the improvement of otiier powers, as well as of the 
memory; and that is, to keep it always indue and proper 
exercise. Many acts by degrees form a habit; and there- 
by the ability or power is strengthened, and made more 
ready to be again in action. Our memories should be used 
and mured from childhood, to bear a moderate quantity of 
knowledge, let into them early ; and they will thereby be- 
come strong for use and service. As any limb duly exer- 
cised, grows stronger, the nerves of the body are corrobo- 
rated thereby. Mflo took up a cal^ and daily carried it on 
his shoulders. As the calf grew, his strong grew also ; 
and he at last arrived at firmness enough to bear the ox. 

Our memories will be, in a great measure, moulded and 
formed, improved or injured, according to the exercise of 
them. If we never use them, they will be almost lost 
Those, who are wont to converse or read about a few thinga 
only, will retain but a few in their memory. Those who 
are used to remember things but for an hour, and charge 
their memories with it no longer, will retain them but an 



Fonr properties of a good memory ? 

By what adjectives, may these 
properties be expressed 1 SusceptivCf 
toMoeiouSj retentiei and ready. 

In which of these, may memory 
be injured or improved 1 

Grand direction for improving 
every faculty 1 

To what, should memory be inur- 



ed from childhood 1 

According to what, will our me- 
mories be in a great measure mould- 
ed, injured or improved 1 

What if we scarcely ever use ooi 
memories 1 

What if we charge our memorief 
to remember things but for an hour 
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hour. Let words be remembered, as well as things, that so 
yoa may acquire a copiousness of language, as well as of 
thought, ana be more ready to express your mind on all 
occasions. 

Yet there should be a caution given in some cases* The 
memory of a child, or any infirm person, should not be over^ 
burthened ; for a joint or a limo may be overstrained by 
being too much loaded, and its natural power never be 
recovered. Teachers should wisely judge of the power and 
constitution of youth, and impose no more on tnem, than 
tixev are able to bear with cheerfulness and improvement 

And particularly they should take care, that the memory 
of the learner be not too much crowded with a tumultuous 
heap or overbearing multitude of documents or ideas at one 
time. This is the way to remember notiiing. One idea 
effaces another. An over-greedy grasp does not retain the 
largest handfbl. But it is the exercise of memory with a 
due moderation, that is one general method toward its im- 
provement. 

The particular rules are such as these ; 

i. Due attention and diligence to understand things, 
which we would commit to memory, is a rule of great ne- 
ciBssity in this case. When the attention is strongly fixed 
to any particular subject, all that is said concerning it, 
makes a deeper impression upon the mind. There are 
tome persons, who complain, they cannot remember divine 



Why shotild we remember words, 
m wirii as tkings ? 

What other advantage will result 
fkt>m learning words in connection 
withthhtpl It will assist ns to 
main a knowledge of the things. 

How does this furnish an argu- 
■wnt in favor of having printed 

¥ie9tif>n9, adapted to seh(x»! boolcs 1 
bey will induce the pupil to coin- 
mit to memory most important 
word<> and phrases. 

Which should we learn first, 
IhfniSi or their names ? It seems of 
litUe impt)rtance, which we learn 
flrst, provided we learn them very 
■nrly tojsBther. 

Why sliouldbolh he learned near- 
ly ai Che same time? The name 
and thing may often help to explain 
ateh other. The knowfedse of both 
la much more useful, and may be 
more eauily remembered, than of one 
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What kind of a school-book seems 
to be most needed 1 A book to teach 
the young child readinx, spelling, 
pronunciation and signlflcation at 
the same time. 

For what literary object might 
10,000 dollars be most usefully be- 
stowed ? To reward the person who 
should write the best book for tbia 
purpose. 

What caution does the aatbot 
give with reeard to tasking the me- 
morv of a child, or any infirm pw«> 
son? 

What is the utmost task that i 
teacher should impose upon hM pu- 
pils ? 

What if the memory be t<M> nrack 
crowded 1 

What is the first first rale fi>t edm> 
milting to memory.' 

Why cannot some remember di» 
coursus, that they hearl 



^fmaassssift^m 
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or human discourses, which they hear; when in truth, their 
thoughts are wandering half the time ; or they hear with 
such coldness and indifference, and a triflinfir temper of 
spirit, that it is no wonder, the things, which are read or 
spoken, make but a slight impression on the brain, and get 
no firm footing in the memoiy ; but soon vanish and are 
lost 

It is needful, therefore, if we would maintain a long re* 
membrance of the things, which we read or hear, that we 
should engage our delight in those subjects, ana use the 
methods, which are already prescribed, m order to fix the 
attention. Sloth and idleness will no more bless the mind 
with intellectual riches, than it will fill the hand with grain, 
the field with corn, or the purse with treasure. 

Let it be added also, that not only the slothful and the 
negligent deprive themselves of proper knowledge for the 
furniture of tneir memory, but such as appear to have active 
spirits, who are ever skimming over tne surface of things 
with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind. Vano 
will spend whole mornings in runmng over loose and un- 
connected pages, and with fresh curiosity, is ever glancing 
over new words and ideas, that strike Ms present fancy. 
He is fluttering over a thousand objects of art and science 
and yet treasures up but little knowledge. There must be 
the labor and the diligence of close attention to particular 
subjects of thought and inquiry, which only can impress 
what we read or think of upon the remembering faculty in 
man. 

2. Clear and distinct apprehension of the things, which 
we commit to memory, is necessary, in order to make them 
dwell there. If we would remember words, or learn the 
names of persons or things, we should have them recom- 
mended to our memory, by clear and distinct pronunciation, 
spelling or writing. If we would treasure up the ideas or 
things, notions, propositions, arguments and sciences, these 
should be recommended also to our memory by a clear and 
distinct perception of them. Faint, glimmering and con- 
fiised ideas will vanish, like images seen in twilight Every 
thing, which we learn, should be conveyed to Uie mind in 
the plainest expressions, without any ambiguity, that we 
may not mistake, what we desire to remember. This is a 
general rule, whether we would employ the memory about 
words or things ; though it must be confest, that mere 

Second rale 1 

Eflbct of pronooncing or writing words, that we would leora? 
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toands and words are much harder to fix in the mind, thaa 
Ihe knowledge of things. 

For this reason, take heed, as I have often before warned 
you, that you do not take up with words instead of things, 
nor mere sounds, instead of sentiments and ideas. Many 
a lad forgets what has been taught him, merely because he 
never well understood it He never clearly and distinctly 
took in the meaning of those sounds and syllables, which he 
vas required to get by heart. 

This is one reason, why boys make so poor a proficiency 
in learning the Latin tongue, under masters, who teach 
them by grammars and rules written in Latih. And this is 
a common case with children, when they learn their cate- 
chisms in their early days. The language and the senti- 
ments, conveyed in those catechisms, are far above the 
understanding of creatures ofthataffe; and they have no 
clear ideas from the words. This m^es the answers much 
harder to be remembered, and in truth, they learn nothing 
but words without ideas ; and if they are ever so perfect in 
Tepeating the words, yet they know nothing of divinity. 

For this reason, it is necessary in teachiog children the 
principles of reliffion. that they should be expressed in very 
plain, easy and familiar words, brought as low as possible, 
down to their understandings, according to their different 
ages and capacities: and thereby they will obtain some 
useful knowledge, wnen the words are treasured up in their 
memory ; because at the same time, they will treasure up 
those cuvine ideas too. 

d. Method in the thin^ we commit to memory, is neces- 
sary, in order to make them take more effectual possession 
of the mind, and abide there long. As much as system- 
atica] learning is decried by some vain and humorous trifiers 
o^ the affe, it is certainly the happiest way to furnish the 
mind wiu a variety of knowledge. 

Whatever you would trust to your memory, let it be dis- 
posed in a proper method, connected well together, and 
referred to distinct and particular heads or classes, both 
general and particular. An apothecary's boy will much 



Whv hai maiiT a lad foon forgou 
lea what be had bMn taught ? 

Great«M trnprovement in schools, 
■iBGa the days of Watts 1 Children 
we better taof^t to understand what 
they learn. 

Two ImpiOTentPfitii, that now 
mem moat desirable to be intro- 



duced into our schools 1 That chil- 
dren should be better instructed in 
religion, and made ifiore fully to 
understand what they learn. 

Fn what kind of language, should 
children be taught religion 1 

What does he recommend in tiM 
third rule 1 
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Booner learn all the medicines in his master's shop, whes 
the^ are ranged in boxes or on shelves, according to their 
distinct natures, whether herbs, drugs or minerals, whether 
leaves or roots, whether chemical or ffalenical preparations, 
whether simple or compound, &c. and when they are placed 
m some orcfer according to their nature, their fluidity, or 
their consistence, &,c. m vials, bottles, gallipots, cases 
drawers, &c. So the ^nealogy of a fiunily is more easily 
learnt, when you bemn at some neat grandfiither as the 
root, and distinguish uie stock, the larffe boughs, the lesser 
branches, the twigs and the buds, ml you come down to 
the present infants of the house. And indeed all sorts of 
. arts and sciences, taught in a method, are more easily com- 
mitted to the mind or memory. 

I might give another plain simile, to confirm the truth of 
this. What horse or carriage can take up and bear away 
all the various, rude and unwieldy loppings of a branchy 
tree at once ? but if they are divided yet Kirther, so as to 
be laid close, and bound up in a more uniform manner into 
several faggots, perhaps those loppings may be ail carri^ 
as one single load or burden. 

The mutual dependance of things on each other, heljpB 
the memory of both. A wise connection of the parts ore 
discourse ma rational method, gives great advantage to 
the reader or hearer, m order to his remembrance of it. 
Therefore, many mathematical demonstrations in a long 
train, may be remembered much better, than a hew of sen- 
tences, which have no connection. The book of Proverbs, 
at least, from the tenth chapter and onward, is much harder 
to remember, tibian the book of Pssdms, for this reason : and 
some Christians have told me, that they remember wnat is 
written in the epistle to the Romans, and that to the He- 
brews, much better than many others of the sacred epistles ; 
because there is more exact method and connection ob- 
served in them. 

He, that would learn to remember a sermoiL which he 
hears, should acquaint himself by degrees with the method, 
in which the several important parts of it are delivered. 
It is a certain fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 
utterly neglect method ; or at least, they refiise to render 
their method visible and sensible to the hearers. One 

What efTecftopon the memory, has | What hint does he give Amt i»> 
ibe mutual de/iendence of thinpsl \ membering a sermon ? 
Why is the greater part of the \ WYv«. Aaw \jft menUon as « fluill 
book of Proverbs, hard to be remem- \ In a mviWcu^ft <A vwwJa«a\ 
bered ? \ 
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would be tempted to think, it was for fear their auditors 
■hould remember too much of their sermons, and prevent 
their preaching them three or four times over. But I have 
candor enough to persuade myself that the true reason is, 
Ihey imagine it to be a more modish way of preaching with- 
out particulars. I am sure it is a much more useless one. 
Ana it would be of great advantage both to the speaker 
and hearer, to have £scourses for the |)ulpit cast into a 
plain and easy method, and the reasons or inferences ranged 
in proper ordEer, and that under the worda, first, sectmdly and 
ikirdly, however thev may be now fancied to sound un- 
polite or unfashionable, fiut archbishop Tillotson did not 
think so in his days. 

4. A freauent review and careful repetition of the things 
we would team, and an abridgment of them in a narrow 
•compass, has a great influence to fix them in the memory. 
Therefore, it is, that the rules of grammar and useful exam- 
ples of the variation of words, and the peculiar forms of 
speech in any language, are so often appointed by the 
masters, as lessons for the scholars, to be repeated ; and 
they are contracted into tables for frequent review, that 
what IS not fixed in the mind at first, may be stamped upon 
the memory, by a perpetual survey and rehearsaL 

Repetition is so very useful a practice, that Mnemon^ 
even from his youth to his old a^e, never read a book with- 
out making some small points, dashes or hooks .in the mar- 
gin^ to mane, what parts of the discourse were proper for a 
review ; and when he came to the end of a section or chap- 
ter, he always shut his book, and recollected all the senti- 
ments or expressions, he had marked, so that he could give 
a tolerable analvsis and abstract of every treatise he nad 
read. Just after he had finished it. Thence he became so 
well furnished with a ric|^ variety of knowledge. 

Even when a person is hearing a sermon or a lecture, he 
may give his thoughts leave now and then to step back so 
far as to recollect the several heads of it from the beginr 



Wby does be tuppose, they neg- 
toetmelhodl 

Ib it desirable, that a Bermon 
■bould contain numerical divisiona. 
ezpreaaed hjr/nt, ieeond, tkirdj &C.1 

What doea he reconimend in the 
fonrth rule 1 
Mnennon*8 method of reading ? 
BOket of Mm method 1 
Wbnt Uborty any we take to look 



back, in hearing a diaconrae? 

How may a preacher greatly i 
hia hearers, to remember what be 
says 1 By making a long pause be- 
fore naming a new bead ; by men- 
tioning each head twice ; and by 
sometimes repeating the preceding 
heads. 

are he«\Tv% *. icttMSDkl '««i ^«bb» 
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ning, two or three times, before it is finished. The omis> 
■ion or loss of a sentence or two among the amplifications, 
is richly conopensated by preserving in the mind the method 
and order 01 the whole discourse, in the most important 
branches of it 

If we would fix m the memory the discourses we hear^ or 
what we design to speak, let us abstract them into brief 
corapends ana review them often. Lawyers aiid divines 
have need of such assistances. The^ write down short 
notes or hints of the principal heads of what they desire to 
commit to memory, in order to preach or plead. For such 
abstracts and epitomes may be reviewed much sooner, and 
the several amplifying sentiments or sentences will be 
more easily invented or recollected in their |)roper places. 
The art of short hand is of excellent use for this, as well as 
other purposes. It must be acknowledged, that those who 
scarcely ever take a pen in their hands to write short notes 
or hints of what they are to speak or learn, who never try 
to cast thinffs into method, or to contract' the Rarvey of 
them, in order to commit Uiem to memory, need a double 
degree of power to retain and recollect wnat they read or 
hear or intend to speak. 

Do not plunge yourself into other businesses or studies, 
amusements or recreations, immediately after you have 
attended upon instruction, if jou can avoid it Get tune, if 
possible, to recollect the things you have heard, that tiiey 
may not be washed all away from the mind by a torrent of 
other occurrences or engagements, nor lost in the croud or 
clamor of other loud ana importunate affairs. 

Talking over the things, which you have read, with your 



Btsst method of taking sucb notes ? 
Write enough of the doctrine or 
leading pruposition, to be able to 
remember it ; and a word or two of 
each head ; and sometimes, perhaps, 
note a very striking thought besides. 

Why not write as much as pes- 
aibie at tue time? The effort of 
writine will be likely to prevent tdl 
good impression of the truths de- 
livered. 

What should we do immediately 
after attending on a sermon ? Think 
over the heads and substance of it, 
and endeavor to make it a.s profit- 
able to ourselves as posiiible, by self 
i^^JjcatJnn, prayer, and perhaps by 
writing the most strikiuf parts. 
AfMt iwportam duty \h relation 



to hearing a sermon ? Most devout- 
ly to apply it to our own consciences, 
to renrove and correct us. 

What does he say of forming l»rief 
compends of what we would re- 
member 1 

Meaning of eompendf—<>tMtf 7 

Is it best to learn the art of short 
hand 1 Pro))ably not one person 
among ten thousand will find it 
worth so much to him, as it will 
cost. 

Why should we not plunge into 
business or amusements, immedi- 
ately oiler attending upon instruc- 
tion 1 

What does he say of conversing 
upon ¥fli«il v»e \wtu'^ 
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eompanioiiB, oq the first proper opportunity, is a most use- 
ful manner of review or repetition, m order to fix them upon 
the mind. Teach them to your younger friends, in order 
to establish your own knowledge, while you communicate 
it to them. The animal powers of your tongue and of youi 
ear, as well as your intellectual faculties, will all join to 
help the memory. Hermetas studied hard in a remote cor- 
ner of the lano. and in solitude ; yet he became a very 
learned man. He seldom was so happy, as to enjov suitable 
society at home^ and therefore he talked over to the fields 
and the woods, m the evening, what he had been reading 
tn the day, and found so considerable advantajge by this 
practice, that he recommended it to all his firiends, since he 
could set his approbation to it from 17 years' trial. 

5. Delight in the things we learn, gives great assistance 
toward the remembrance of them. Whatever, therefore, 
we desire, a child should commit to memory, make it as 
pleasant to him, as possible ; endeavor to search his genius 
and his temper ; and let him take m the instructions yon 
give him, or the lesssons you appoint him, as far as may be. 
m a way suited to his natural inclinations. Fabellus woula 
never learn any moral lesson, till they were moulded into 
the form of some fable, like those of Esop, or till they 

Eut on the appearance of a parable, like those, wherein our 
lessed Savior taught the ignorant Then he remembered 
well the emblematical instructions, that were given him, 
and learnt to practise the moral sense and meaning. Young 
Spectorius was taught virtue, by setting before him, a 
variety of examples of the various good qualities in human 
life ; and he was appointed daily to repeat some story of 
this kind out of Valenus Maximus. The same lad was early 
instructed to avoid the common vices and follies of youth 
in the same manner. Tlys is akin to the method, whereby 
the Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate drunk- 



To what, did Hermetas talk over 
wbat he bad learoed 1 

Wbjr to it in*icli better to talk to a 
liTing audience ? For their inatnic- 
tion aad our own. 

Bfeanfaw of MulMMec T 

What does he lay of the pleaaure 
of learning, a« it alTecta the memory ? 

To what, thould we endeavor to 
niit the iutnictions we give to a 
child 1 

What wtu the only fornix in which 

HabollHg woalA Imm fiioral leaaons .' 

Wbr gbould the fabuhnm humor 



of Fabellus be renounced 1 TkU 
we may study the rest of the Bibte, 
as well as the parables ; that we maj 
become a patient, thorough scholar. 

How was Spectorius taught vir- 
tue? 

What book contains the best sto- 
ries, to teach children virtue 1 Hm 
Bible. 

How did the Lacedemonians mUa 
up their children, to hate drunken- 
neM'\— \Vaa\Xi\a^^V\ X^^w^^jwok. 
3; 8."\ 
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liameB of twenty-two animals into his head, aoioordin^ ta 
the alphabet, namely, asinus, basilicus, canis, draco, elephas, 
felis, gryphus, hircus, juvencus, leo, mulus, noctua, ovis, 
panthera, quadrupes, rhmoceros, simia, taunis, ursus. xiph>- 
as, hvena or yena, zibetta. Most of these he divided also 
into tour parts, namely, head and body, feet fins, or wingSj 
and tail ; and by some arbitary or chimerical attachment of 
each of the»e to a word or tiling, which he desired to re- 
member, he committed them to the care of his memory, 
and that with good success. 

It is also by this association of ideas, that we may better 
imprint any new idea upon the memory, by joining with it, 
some circumstance of the time, place, company, &c. where- 
in we first observed, heard or learnt it If we would re- 
cover an absent idea, it is useful to recollect those circum- 
stances of time, place^ &c. The substance will manv times 
be recovered, and brought to the thoughts by recollecting 
the shadow. A man recurs to our fancy by remembermg 
his garment, his size or stature, his office or employment, 
&c. A beast, bird or fish by its color, figure, or motion, by 
the cage or court-yard or cistern, wherein it was kept 

To this head, also we may refer that remembrance of 
names and things, which may be derived from our recol- 
lection of their likeness to other things, which we know ; 
either their res^mblance in the name, character, form, ac- 
cident or any thing that belongs to them. An idea or wor<L 
which has been lost or forgotten, has been often recoverod 
by hitting upon some other kindred word or idea, which has 
the nearest resemblance to it, and that in the letters, s]rlla- 
bles or sound of the name, as well as properties of the thing. 

If we would remember Hippocrates or Galen or Para- 
celsus, think of a physician's name, beginning with H. 6. 
or P. If we would remember Ovidius Naso, we may repre- 
sent a man with a great nose ; if Plato, we may think upon 
a person with large shoulders; ifCrispus. we may fancy 
another with curled hair ; and so of other tnings. 

And sometimes a new or strange idea may be fixed in 
t^e memory, by consideringr its contrary or opposite; So if 
we cannot hit on the word Goliatii, the remembrance of 
David may recover it; or the name of a Trojan may be 
recovered by thinking of a Greek, &c. 

8. In such cases, wherein it may be done, seek after a 

How mny we often recover an | and contmries, in relation to me- 
abtent Ideal \ morv'\ 

What doeg be aay oC reaem\Atince% \ WV\al\aTOewRXY»^«k\c«a:^TRft\ns«s 
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iocal memory, or a remembrance of what you had read by 
the side or pa£[e, where it is written or printed ; whether 
the right or theleft, whether at the top, tlie middle or the 
bottom ; whether at the begrinning or a chapter or a para- 
graph, or the end of it It nas been some advantage for 
tnis reason to accustom ourselves to books of the same 
edition ; and it has been of constant and mcial use to 
divines and private Christians, to be furnished with several 
Bibles of the same edition ; that wherever they are, whether 
in their chamber, parlor or study, in the younger or elder 
years of life, they may find the chapters and verses stand- 
ing in the same parts of the pa^e. 

This is also a great convenience to be observed by 
printers in the new editions of Grammars, Psalms, Testa- 
ments, &c. to print every chapter, paragraph or verse in 
the same part of the page, as the former, that so it mav 
yield a happy assistance to those voung learners, who find, 
and even feel the advantage of a focal memory. 

9. Let every thin^ we desire to remember be ikirly and 
distinctly written, and divided into periods, with large cha- 
racters ; for by tnis means, we shall the more readily im- 
print the matter and words on our minds, and recollect 
them with a glance, the more remarkable the writing ap- 
pears to the eye. This sense conveys the ideas to tne 
nuDcy better than any other ; and what we have seen is not 
80 soon forgotten, as what we have only heard. 

For the assistance of weak memories, the first letters or 
words of every period^ in every page, may be written in 
distinct colors, yellow, fipreen, red, black, &c. and if yon 
observe the same order of colors in the following sentences, 
it may be still the better. This will make a greater im- 
pression, and may much aid the memory. 

Under this head, we may take notice of the advantage 
which the memory gains, by having the several objects or 
our learning drawn out into schemes and tables. Matten 



Meaninfofloea/? 

Wbat advantage may arise firom 
always leading the tame Bible, or 
■ame editfc» ? 

Wbat dIaadvantasBl We shall 
be more likeiy to make the same 
mistakes in sueeessive readings. 

Is K best OB the whole, as fiir as 



may be convenient, always touM 
the same copy of the Scripture ? 

Do you think of any other method, 
to aid remembrance r 

Wbat is thooght to be the bert 
method, to aid us in remembediig 
dates 1 Grey*s Memoria TechalM, 
or Artificial Memory.* 



* An account of this method witli improvemenVii, mxi^ Y»e toio:ti^>eM UJW i. 
tditionaof fVhdplay'a Compeud of History, and Vn VJoT«ffcfti»%'«a««M«» 
wfhl»toty. 
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of mathematictd science and natural philosophy are not onlj 
let into the understanding, but preserved in the memory by 
figures and diagrams. The situation of the several parts of 
the earth are better learnt by one day's conversing with a 
map, or sea-chart, than bv merely readmg the description of 
then* situation a hundred, times over in books of geography. 
So the constellations in astronomy, and their position in the 
heavens, are more easily rememoered by hemispheres of 
the stars well drawn. It is by having such memorialsL 
figures and tablets hung round our studies or places or 
resort, that our memory of these things will be greatly 
assisted and improved, as I have shewn at large m the 
twentieth chapter of the Use of the Sciences. 

I might add here also, that once writing over what we 
design to remember, and giving due attention to what we 
write, will fix it more in the mind, than reading it five times. 
And in the same manner, if we had apian of the naked 
lines of longitude and latitude, projected on the meridian 
printed for this use, a learner might much more speedily 
advance himself in the knowledge of ffeographv by his own 
drawing the figures of all the parts of the world upon it by 
imitation, than by many days survey of a map of the world 
so printed. The same also mav be said concerning the 
constellations of the heavens, drawn by the learner, on. a 
naked projection of the circles of the spheres upon the 
plane of the equator. 

10. It has sometimes been the practice of men to imprint 
names or sentences on their memory, by taking the first 
letters of every word of that sentence or of those names, . 
and making a new word out of them. So the name Maccct- 
bees is borrowed from, the first letters of the Hebrew words 
which make that sentence Mi Camoka Bealim Jehovah^ 
that is, fP%o is like thee among the gods, O Jehovah f which 
was written on their banners. So Sie word mbgwr teaches 
us to remember the order of the seven originia colors, as 
they appear by the sun-beams, cast through a prism on a 
white paper, or formed by the sun in a rainbow, according 
to the different refrangibility of the rays, namely, violet, 
indigo, blue, ffreen, yeflow, orange, red. 

Other artificial nelps to memory may be just mentioned 
here. 

Dr. Grey in his book call Memoria Technica, has ex- 

ch&Dged the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, for some con- 

sonants, b,d,tjji Z, y, p, fc, n, and some no^^Vi^ o^ e. t, ou, 

and several dipnthongs, and \iieie\>7 fenna^ -^c^s^xmX 
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denote numbers, which may be more easily remembered, 
Mr. Lowe has improved his scheme in a small pamphlet 
called Mnemonics Delineated, whereby in seven leaves, he 
has comprized almost an infinity of things in science and ill 
common life, and reduced them to a sort of measure, like 
Latin verse ; though the words mav be supposed to be very 
barbarous, being such a mixture or vowels and consonantSi 
as are very unfit for harmony. 

But after all, the very writers on this subject have con« 
fessed, that several of these artificial helps of memory are 
80 cumbersome, as not to be suitable to every temper or 
person; nor are they of anjr use for the delivery of a dis- 
course by memory, nor oi much service in learning th« 
sciences ; but they may be sometimes practised for assist- 
mg our remembrance of certain sentences, numbers oi 
names. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

OF DETKEMimNO A qUXSTION. 

L When a subject is proposed to your thoughts, con- 
sider, whether it be knowable at all, or not, and then. 
whether it be not above the reach of your inquiry ana 
knowledge in the present state ; and remember, tnat it is a 
great waste of time to busy yourselves too much among 
unscarchables. The chief oDJect of these studies ia to keep 
the mind humble, by finding its own ignorance and weak- 
ness. 

II. Consider again, whether the matter be worthy of 
your inquiry at all: and then, how far it may be worthy of 
your jiresent searcn and labor, according to your B^e, your 
time of life, your station in the world, your capacity, your 
profession, your chief design and end. There are many 
Uuiiffs, worthy inquiry to one man, which are not so to 
anoOier ; and. there are things, that may deserve the study 
of the same person in one part of life, which would be im- 
proper or impertinent at another. To read books on the art 
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examined, keep up a just indiiference to each side of the 

Suestion, if you would oe led honestly into the truth ; for a 
esire or inclination leaning to either side, biasses the 
judgment strangely. Whereas by this indifference for 
every thing but truth, you will be excited to examine fairly, 
instead of presuming ; and your assent will be secured from 
going beyond your evidence/ 

XL For the most part, people are bom to their opinions, 
and never question the truth of what their family or their 
party profess. Thev clothe their minds, as they do their 
Dodies, after the fashion ; not one of a hundred ever exam- 
ines his principles. We shall be suspected of lukewarm- 
ness, if we suppose examination necessary ; and be charged 
as tending to apostacy, if we attempt to examine them. 
Persons are applauded for presuming, they are in the right; 
and, as Mr. Locke says, he that consumers and inquires mtct 
the reasons of things, is counted a foe to orthodoxy ; be- 
cause possibly he may deviate from soue of the received 
doctrines. And thus men without any industry or acauisi- 
tion of their own, lazy and idle as they are, inherit local 
truths, that is, the truths of that place, where they live, and 
are inured to assent without eviaence. 

This has a long and un'iappy influence ; for if a man 
bring his mind once to b . positive and fierce for proposi- 
tions, whose evidence he has never examined, ana that in 
matters of the greatest concernment, he will naturally fol- 
low this short and easy way of judging and believing in 
cases of less moment, and build all nis opinions upon in- 
sufficient grounds. 

XII. In determining a question, especially when it is « 
matter of difficulty and importance, do not take up with 
partial examination ; but turn your thoughts on all sides to 
gather in all the light you can, toward the solution. Take 
tune, and use all the helps that are to be obtained, before 
you fully determine, except only where present necessity 
of action calls for speedy determmation. 

If you would know what may be called a partial examk 
nation, take these instances, namely. 

When you examine an object of sense, ot inquire into 



How do most pe6ple come by their 
opinions ? 

If a person considers and Inquires 
into the reason of thinn, to wrntt is 
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In determiaiag a difficuit and im- 
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wise? 
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tmne matter of sensation at too great a diatanoc from the 
object, or in an inconvenient situation of it, or under any 
tnoisposition of the organs, or any disi^iise whatsoever re- 
lating to the medium or the organ or the object itself; or 
when you examine it by one sense only, where others 
miffht be employed ; or when you inquire into it by sense 
onKr, without the use of the understanding and judgment 
ana reason. 

If it be a question which is to be determined by reason 
and argument, than your examination is partial, when you 
torn the question onlv in one light, and do not turn it on all 
•ides ; when you look upon it only in its relations and as- 
pects to one sort of object and not to another ; when yon 
consider only the advantages of it and the reasons for it, 
and neglect to think of the reasons against it, and never 
survey its inconvenienoies too ; when you determine on a 
sudden, before you have given yourself a due time for 
weighing all circumstances, &.c. 

^ain, If it be a question of &ct, depending up the re- 
port or testimony of men, your examination is but partial, 
when you inquure onhr, what one man or a few say, ana 
avoid the testmiony of others ; when you only ask, what 
those report, who were not eye or ear- witnesses, and neglect 
those, who saw and heard it ; when }rou content yourselrwitii 
mere loose and general talk about it, and never enter into 
particulars ; or when there are many who deny tbe fact, 
and you never concern yourself about their reasons for 
denying it, but resolve to believe only those who affirm it 

'there is jet a further fault in your partial examination 
of any question, when you resolve to determine it by natural 
reason only, where you mi^^ be assisted by revelation ; 
or when you decide the point by some word or sentence, 
or by some part of revelation, without comparing it with 
other parts, which mig^ht give further light, and better help 
to determine the^neaning. 

It is also a culnable partiality, if you examine sorot 
doubtful or pretenaed vision or revelation, without the use 
of reason : or without the use of that revelation, which is 
nndoubtea, and sufficientiy proved to be divine. These 
are all instances of imperfect examination ; and we sfiould 
never determine a question by one or two lights, when we 
may have the advantage of three or four. 

What cnution does be give, re- \ ATeaniiigof AypotAcrefT 
meeting favorite bjrpotlieeee 1 } 
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XIII. Take heed lest some darling notion^ some favonte 
hypothesis, some beloved doctrine, or some common but 
unexamined opinion, be made a test of the truth or false* 
hoed of all other proposition^about the same subject. Dare 
not build much upon such a notion or doctrine, till it be 
very fully examined, accurately adjusted, and sufficiently 
confirmed. Some persons, by indulging such a practice, 
have been led into long ranks of errors : they have founa 
themselves involved in a train of mistakes, oy taking up 
some petty hypothesis or principle, either in philosophy, 
politics or relinon, upon alight and insufficient grounds, ana 
establishing that as a test and rule, by which to judge of 
all other thmgs. 

XIV. For the same reason, have a care of suddenly 
determining any one question, on which, the determination 
of any kindrea or parallel cases will easily or naturally 
follow. Take heed of receiving any wronff turn in your 
early judgment of things; be watchnil, as rar as possible^ 
agamst any false bias, which may be given to the under- 
standing, especially in younser years. The indulgence of 
some one silly opmion, or 3ie giving credit to one foolish 
fable, lays the mind open to be imposed upon by many. 
The ancient Romans were taught to believe that Romulos 
and Remus, the founders of their state and empire, were ex- 
posed in the woods, and nursed by a wolf, ^niis story pre- 
pared their minds for the reception of any tales of the like 
nature relating to other countries. Trogus Pompeins 
would enforce the belief, that one of the ancient kings of 
Spain was also nursed and suckled by a hart, from therable 
or Romulus and Remus. It was by the same influence, 
they learned to five up their hopes and fears to omens ana 
sooth-sayinff, wnen they were once persuaded, that the 
greatness of their empire and the glory of Romulus their 
founder, were predicted by the happy on^n of twelve vul- 
tures appearing to him, when he sought T^ere to build the 
city. Tney readily received all the following legends of 
prodigies, au^ries and prognostics, for many ages together, 
with which Livy has furnished his huge history. 
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So the child, who is once taught to helieve anv one oc- 
eurrence to be a good or evil omen, or any day of the montli 
or week to be lucky or unlucky, has a wide inroad made on 
the soundness of his understanding in the following judg- 
ments of his life. He lies ever open to ail the siUy mipres- 
sions and idle tales of nurses : and imbibes many a foolish 
story w^ greediness, whicn he must unlearn, if ever he 
become acquainted with truth and wisdom. 

XV. Have a care of interesting your warm and religious 
zeal in those matters, which are not sufficiently evident in 
themselves, or which* are not fhlly proved ; for this zeal, 
whether rig[ht or wrong, when it is once engaged, will have 
a powerful mfluence to establish vour own mmds in those 
doctrines which are TOBfij doubttuL and to stop up all the 
avenues of further light This will bring upon the soul a 
sort of sacred awe and dread of heresy ; with a concern to 
maintain whatever you have espoused as divine, though 
perhaps you have espoused it, without any just evidence, 
and ought to have renounced it, as false and pernicious. 

We ought to be zealous for the most important points 
of our religion, and to contend earnestly for the faitii once 
delivered to the saints ; but we ought not to employ this 
sacred fervor of spirit in the service of any article, tul we 
have seen it maae out with plain and strong conviction, 
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that it is a necessary or important point of faith or practice, 
and is either an evictent dictate of the light of nature, or an 
assured article of revelation. Zeal must not reien over the 

g)wers of our understanding*, but obey them. Uod is the 
od of light and truth, a God of reason and order, and he 
never requires mankind to use their natural faculties amiss 
for the support of his cause. Even the most mysterious 
and sublime doctrines of revelation, are not to be believed 
without just reason ; nor should our pious affections be 
engaged in the defence of them, ti]^ we have ^ain and 
convincing proof, that they are certainly revealed, though 
perhaps we may never in this world attain to such clear 
and distinct ideas of them, as we desire. 

XVI. As a warm zeal ought never to be employed in 
the defence of any revealed truth, till our reason be well 
convinced of the revelation ; so neither should wit and 
banter, jest and ridicule^ ever be indulged to oppose or 
assault any doctrines of professed revelation, till reason 
has proved, they are not really revealed. And even then, 
these methods should be used very seldom, and with the 
utmost caution and prudence. Raillery and wit were never 
made to answer our inquiries after truth, nor to determine 
a question of rational controversy ; though they may some- 
times be serviceable to expose to contempt, those incon- 
sistent follies, which have been first abundantly refuted by 
argument They serve indeed only to cover nonsense with 
shame, when reason has first proved it to be mere nonsense. 

It is therefore a silly and most unreasonable test, which 
some of our Deists have introduced, to judge of divine re- 
velauon, namely, to try, if it will bear rimcule and laughter. 
They are effectually beaten in all their combats at the 
weapons of men, that is, reason and argument ; and it would 
not oe unjust, though it is a little uncourtly, to say, that 
they would now attack our religion with the talents of a 
vile animal, that is, grin and grimace. 

I cannot think that a jester or a monkey, a droll or &pup- 
pet, can be a proper judge or decider of controversy. That 
which dresses up all thingar in disguise, is not likely to lead 
us into any just sentiments about them. Plato or Socrates, 
Cesar or Alexander, might have a 'fool's coat ciapt upon 
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him ; and perhaps in this disguise, neither the wisdom of 
the one, nor the majesty of the other, would secure him 
from a sneer. This treatment would never inform us, 
whether they were kir^s or slaves, whether they were 
foold or philosophers. Tne strongest reasoning^ the hest 
sense and tlie politest thoughts may be set in a most 
ridiculous light by this grinning faculty. The most obvious 
axioms of eternal truth may be drest in a very foolish fonOi 
and wrapt up in artful absurdities by this talent ; but thejr 
are truth and reason and good sense still. Euclid, with aU 
his demonstrations, might be so covered and overwhelmed 
with banter, that a beginner in the mathematics might be 
tempted to doubt, whether his theorems were true or not, 
and to imagine, they could never be usefuL So weaker 
minds might be easily prejudiced against the noblest prin- 
ciple of truth and goodness ; and the vounffer part of man- 
kind might be beat off from the belief of the most serious, 
the most rational and important points even of natural reli- 

fion, by the impudent jests of a profane wit The moral 
utios of the civil life, as well as the articles of Christianity, 
may bo painted over with the colors of fpUy, and exposed 
upon a stage, so as to ruin all social and personal virtue 
amon? the gay and thoughtless part of the world. 

XVII. It should be observed also, that these very men 
cry out loudly against the use of tdl severe railing and re- 
proach in debates, and all penalties and persecutions of the 
state, in order to convince the minds and consciences of 
men, and determine points of truth and error. Now I re- 
nounce these penal and smarting methods of conviction, as: 
much as they do ; and yet I thii£ still, these are every whit 
as wipe, as just and as good for this purpnose, as banter and> 
ridicule. Why should public mockery in print, or a merry 
joke upon a stage, be a better test of truth, than severe' 
railing, sarcasms, and public persecutions and penalties ^ 
Why should more light be derived to the understanding, 
by a song of scurrilous mirth or a witty ballad, than there 
is by a rude cudgel ? When a professor of any religion is* 
set up to be laughed at, I cannot sec, how this should help> 
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118 to judge of the truth of his faith any better, than if he 
were scourged. The jeers of a theatre, the pillory and the 
whipping-post, are very near akin. When the person or 
his opinion is made the jest of the mob, or his back the 
shambles of the executioner, I think, there is no more con- 
viction in the one, that in the other. 

XVIII. Besides, supposing it is but barely possible, that 
the great God should reveal his mind and wul to men by 
miracle, vision or inspiration, it is apiece of contempt and 
profane insolence, to treat any tolerable or rational appear- 
ance of such a revelation with jest and laughter, in order to 
find, whether it be divine or not And ye^ if this be a pro- 
per test of revelatioik it may be properly applied to the 
true, as well as the false, in order to distinguish it Sup- 
pose, a royal proclamation were sent to a distant part of 
the kingdom, and some of the subjects should doubt wneUier 
It came from the king or not Is it possible, that wit and 
ridicule should ever decide the point ? or would the prince 
ever think himself treated with just honor, to have his 
proclamation canvassed in this manner, on a public sta^e, 
and become the sport of buffoons, in order to determine Uie 
question. Whether it is the word of a kinjg or not ? 

Let such sort of writers go on at their peril, and sport 
.themselves in their own deceivings ; let them at their peril, 
make a jest of the Bible, and treat the sacred articles of 
Christianity with scoff and merriment But jiien let them 
lay aside all their pretences to reason, as well as to reli- 
gion ; and as they expose themselves by such writings, to 
Die neglect and contempt of men, so let them prepare to 
meet the majesty and indignation of God. 

XIX. In reading philosophical, moral or religious con- 
troversies, never raise your esteem of any opinion, by the 
assurance and zeal, wherewith the author asserts it, nor by 
the his^hest praises, he bestows upon it. Nor on the other 
hand, let your esteem of an opinion be abated, nor your 
aversion to it raised, by the supercillious contempt, cast 
upon it by a warm writer, nor by the sovereign airs, wiOi 
which he condemns it Let the force of argument alone 
influence your assent or dissent Take care, that your 
soul be not warped or biassed on one side or the other, hj 
any strains of nattering or abusive language ; for there is 
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BO qaestion whatsoeTer, but has some defenders or op- 
posers. Leave those writers to their own follies, who prac- 
tise thus upon the weakness of their readers, without aign- 
ment Leave them to triumph in their own fancied pos- 
sessions and victories. It is oftentimes found, that their 
possessions are but a heap of errors, and their boasted vic- 
tories are but overbearing noise and clamor, to silence the 
voice of truth. 

In philosophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are 
generally the most positive, and deal much in tms sort of 
arguments. Sometimes these are the weapons of pride 
for a haughty man supposes all ius opinions to be infiulibJb 
and imagmes, the contrary sentiments are very ridiculous^ 
and not worthy of notice. Sometimes these ways of talk- 
ing are the mere arms of ignorance. The men, who use 
them, know little of the opposite side of the question, and 
therefore, they exult in their own vain pretences to knowl- 
edge, as though no man of sense could oppose their opin- 
ion. They rau at an objection against their own senti- 
ments ; because they can find no other answer to it but 
railing. And men of learning, by their excessive vani^, 
have been sometimes tempted mto the same insolent prac- 
tice, as well as the ignorant 

Yet let it be remembered too, that there are some trutha 
so plain and evident, that the opposition to them is Strang^ 
unaccountable, and almost monstrous. In vindication of 
such truths, a writer of j^ood sense may sometimes be 
allowed to use a degree ofassurance, and pronounce them 
strongly with an air of confidence, while he defends them 
with reasons of convincing force. 

XX. Sometimes a question may be proposed, which ia 
of so lar^ and extensive a nature, and refers to such 
a multituae of subjects, as ought not injustice to be deter- 
mined at once by a single argument or answer ; as if one 
should ask me. Are you a professed disciple of the Stoics 
or the Platomsts ? Do you give an assent to the principles 
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ofGassendi, Descartes or Sir feaac Newton ? Have yoc 
chosen the hypothesis of Tycho or Copernicus ? Have you 
devoted yourself to the sentiments of Arminius or Calvin ? 
Are your notions Episcopal, Presbyterian or Independent ? 
I think it may be very proper in such cases, not to give 
an answer in the gross, but rather to enter into a detail 
of particulars, and explain one's own sentiments. PerhajMi 
there is no man, nor set of men upon earth, whose senti- 
ments I entirelv follow. God has given me reason, to 
judge for myself; and though I may see sufficient ground 
to agree with the greatest part of the opinions of one per- 
son or piuty, yet it does by no means follow, that I should 
receive them all. Truth does not always go in the gross j 
nor does error tincture and spoil all the articles of beliely 
that some one party professes. 

Since there are difficulties attending every scheme of 
human knowledge, it is enough for me in the main, to in- 
cline to that side, which has the fewest difficiQties j and I 
would endeavor, as far as possible, to correct the mistakes 
or the harsh expressions of one party, by softening and 
recoiiciling methods, by reducing the extremes, and by 
borrowing some of the best pnnciples or phrases from 
another. Cicero was one of the greatest men of antiquity, 
and gives us an account of the various opinions of philoso- 
phers in his age ; but he himself was of the Eclectic sect, 
and chose out of each of them such positions, as in his 
judgment came nearest to the truth. 

aXI. When you are called in the course of life or re- 
ligion, to judge and determine concerning any question, 
and to affirm or deny it, take a full survey, of the objections 
against it, as well as of tne arguments for it, as far as your 
time and circumstances admit, and see, on which side, the 
preponderation fklls. If either the objections against any 
proposition, or the arguments for the defence of it, carry in 
them most undoubtedevidencc, and are plainly unanswera- 
ble, they will and ought to constrain the assent, though 
there may be many seeming probabilities on the other side, 
which at first sight would flatter the judgment to favor it 
But where the reasons on botli sides, are very nearly of 
equal weight, there suspension or doubt is our duty, umen 

What does Watts say respecting | incline? 
bisown sentinentsl | When we are called to decide a 
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in cases wherein present determination or practice, is re- 
quired 'f and there wc must act according to the present 
appearmg preponderation of reasons. 

XXII. In matters of importance, it is our duty indeed to 
seek after certain and conclusive arguments, if the v can be 
found, in order to determine a question, fiut wnere the 
matter is of little consequence, it is not worth our labor, to 
spend much time in seekmg after certainties. Is it suffi- 
cient here, if probable reasons offer themselves. And 
even in matters of greater importance, especially where 
dail^ practice is necessary, and where we cannot attain any 
Bumcient or certain grounds, to determine a question, we 
must then take up with such probable arguments, as we 
can arrive at But this general rule should be observed, 
namely, to take heed, that our assent be no stronger, than 
theprooable argument will support 

XXIII. There are many things even in religion, as well 
•B in philosophy and the civil life, which we believe with 
very different degrees of assent ; and this should be always 
regulated according to the different decrees of evidence, 
wmch we enjoy. Perhaps there are a thousand gradations 
in our assent to the things we believe ; because there are 
thousandsof circumstances relating to different questions, 
which increase or diminish the evidence we have concern- 
ing them, and that in matters both of reason and revelation. 

I believe, there is a God, and that obedience is due to 
bim from everv reasonable creature. Of this, I am most 
fully assured, Because I have the strongest evidence, since 
it is the plain dictate both of reason and revelation. 

Again, I believe, there will be a future resurrection of 
the dead ; because scripture tells us so in the plainest 
terms, though reason says nothing of it I believe also, 
that the same matter of our bodies, which died, in part at 
least, will rise. But I am not so fully assured of this cir- 
cumstance ; because the revelation or it is not so clear and 
express. Yet furtiier, 1 believe, that good men, who were 
acquainted here on earthy will know each other in heaven. 
But my persuasion of it is not absolutely certain ; because 
my assent to it arises only from circumstantial reasonin|p 
of men upon what God has told us ; and therefore, my evi- 
dences are not strong, beyond a possibility of mistake. 
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This direction cannot be too often repeated, that our assent 
ouffht always to keep pace with our eviaence; and our 
befief of an3r proposition, should never rise higher, than the 
proof or evidence we have, to support it ; nor should our 
taith run faster, than right reason can encourage IL 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be objected here, « Why then 
does our Savior, in the histories of the gospel, so much 
commend a strong faith, and lay out both his miraculous 
benefits and his praises upon some of those poor creatures 
of little reasoning, who profest an assured belief of his 
commission and power to neal them ?" 

I answer, the Orod of nature has given every man his owd 
reason, to judge of evidence te himself in particular, and to 
direct liis assent in all things, about which he is called to 
judge ; and even the matters of revelation are to be be* 
licved by us, because our reason pronounces the revelation 
to be true. Therefore, the great God will not, or cannot 
m any instance, require us to assent to any thin?, without 
reasonable or suincient evidence; nor to believe any 
proposition more strongly, than our evidence for it will 
support. We have, therefore, abundant ffround to be- 
lieve, that those persons, of whom our Savior requires 
such a strong faith, or whom he commends for their strong 
faith, had as strong and certain evidence of his power ana 
commission, from the credible and incontestable reports 
they had heard of his miracles ; which were wrought, on 
purpose to give evidence to his commission. When our 
Savior gently reproves Thomas for his unbelief, in John 20: 
29, he does it m these words ; *' Because thou liast seen 
me, Thomas, thou hast believed; blessed are they, who 
have not seen, and yet have believed ;" that is, blessed arc 
they, who, though they have not been favored with the 
evidence of their senses, as thou hast been, yet have been 
convinced by the reasonable and sufficient moral evidence 
of the well-grounded report of others, and have believed in 
me upon that evidence. Of this moral evidence, Mr. Ditton 
writes exceedingly well, in his book on the Resurrection 
of Christ Now in such a case, both this strong faith and 
the open profession of it were very worthy of public en- 
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eonTEgement and praise from our Saviour, because of the 
great and public opposition, which the magistrates and the 
priests and the doctors of the age made against Jesus, the 
man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the Messiah. 

And besides aU this, it may be reasonably supposed, with 
regard to some of those strong exercises or faitn, which are 
required and commended, that these believers had some 
further hints of inward evidence and immediate revelation 
from God himself: as when Peter confesses Christ to be 
the Son of God^ Matth. 16 : 17, our blessed Savior com« 
mends him, saymg, ^ Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona ;** 
but he adds, ** flesn and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father, who is in heaven." 

And the same may be said concerning the fsdth of mira- 
cles, the exercise whereof was sometimes reauired of the 
disciples and oUiers, that is, when by inwara and divine 
influences, God assured them, such miracles should be 
wrought, their obedience to and compliance with these 
divine illuminations was expected and commended. Now 
this supernatural inspiration, carried sufficient evidence 
with it to them, as wen as to the ancient prophets, though 
we who never felt it are not so capable to judge and dm- 
tinguish it 

aXV. What is said above concerning truth or doctrines, 
may be also affirmed concerning duties. The reason of 
both is the same. As the first are truths for our specula- 
tion, the others are truths for our practice. Duties, which 
are expressly required in the plain language of scripture, 
or dictated by the most evident reasoning upon first prin- 
einles, ought to bind our consciences more than those, 
which are but dubiously inferred, and that only from oc- 
casional occurrences, and circumstances ; as for instance, I 
am certain, that 1 ought to pray to God. Mv conscience ia 
bound to this, because there are most evioent commands 
for it to be found in scripture, as well as to be derived from 
reason. I believe also, that I may pray to God, either by a 
written form, or without one ; because neitlier reason nor 
revelation expressly requires either of these modes of 
prayer at all times, nor forbids the other. I cannot, there- 
fore, bind my conscience to practise the one, so as utterly 
to renounce the other ; but I would practise either of them^ 
as my reason and oUier circumstances direct me. 

What di4i.i Watusay of wrillen fvirma ot v»tA^'«t» ^u^ qK fc^sx^mvanwaft 
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A^ain, I believe, that Christians ought to remember tlia 
death of Christ, by the symbols of bread and wine ; and I 
believe, there ought to be pastors in a Christian church, 
some way ordained or set apart to lead the worship, and to 
bless and distribute the elements. But the last of these 
practices is not so expressly directed, prescribed and re- 
quired in scripture, as the former ; and therefore, I feel my 
conscience evidently bound to remember the death of 
Christ with some society of Christians or other, since it 
is a most plain command, though their method of ordaining 
a pastor be very different from other men's^ or from my 
own opinion ; or whethef the person, who distributes these 
elements, be only an occasional or a settled administrator ; 
since none of these things are plainly determined in scrip- 
ture, t must not omit or neglect an express command, 
because some unnecessary circumstances are dubious. And 
I trust, I shall receive approbation from the God of nature, 
and from Jesus my judge at the last day, if I have en- 
deavored in this manner to believe and practise everv thing, 
in proportion to the degree of evidence, which Cxod has 
given me about it, or which he has put me into a capacity 
to seek and obtain. 

Query, Whether the obstinate Deists and Fatalists of 
Great Britain will find sufficient apology from this princi- 
ple ? But I leave them to venture the awful ex]>eriment 

XXVI. We may observe these three niles in judging of 
probabilities, which are to be determined by reason, re- 
lating either to things past, or things to come. 

1. That, which agrees most with the constitution of 
nature, carries the greatest probability in it, where no other 
circumstance appears to counterpoise it ; as, if I let loose a 
greyhound within siffht of a hare upon a large plain, there 
IS great probability the greyhound will seize her ; and that 
a thousand sparrows wul dy away at the sight of a hawk 
among* them. 

2. That, which is most conformable to the constant ob- 
servations of men, or to experiments frequently repeated, 
is most likely to be true ; as that a winter will not paai 
away in England without some frost and snow ; that if yon 
deal out great quantities of strong liquor to the mob, there 
will be many drunk ; tliat a large assembly of men will be 
of different opinions on any doubtful point ; that a thief wiU 
make his escape out of prison, if tno doors of it are un- 
guarded at midnight. 

Fust rule for judging of probabilitiw 1 Second rute > 
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3w In matters of fact, which are past or present, where 
neither nature nor observation nor custom gives us any 
sufficient information on either side of the question, there 
we may derive a probability &om the attestation of wise 
and honest men by word or writing, or the concurring wit- 
ness of multitudes, who have seen and known what they 
relate, &c. This testimony in many cases will arise to the 
degree of moral certainty. So we believe, that the tea 
plant grows in China ; and that the emperor of the Turks 
lives at Constantinople ; that Julius Cesar conc^uered France, 
and that Jesus our Savior lived and died in Judea ; that 
thousands were converted to the Christian faith in a cen- 
tury ufler the death of Christ ; and that the books, which 
contain the Christian religion, are certain histories and 
epistles, whicli were written nearly two thousand years 
a^o. There is an infinite variety of such propositions, 
which can admit of no reasonable doubt, though they are 
not matters, which are directly evident to our own senses, 
or our mere reasoning powers. 

XXVII. When a pomt has been well examined, and our 
own judgment settled upon just arguments in our manly 
age, anf after a large survey of the merits of the cause, it 
would be a weakness for us always to continue flattering in 
suspense. We ought, therefore, to stand firm in such well 
established principles, and not be tempted to change for the 
sake of eveiy difficulty, or every occasional objection. We 
are not to be carried about with every flyinfr doctrine, like 
children tossed to and fro, and wavenn^ wim the wind. It 
is a good thing to have the heart established with grace, 
not witii meats ; that is, in the great doctrines of the gospel 
of £rrace and in Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday, 
to day and forever. But it is not so necessary in the more 
minute matters of religion, such as meats and drinks, forms 
and ceremonies, which are of less importance, and for 
whichj scripture has not given such express oirections. 
This IS the advice of the great apostle, Eph. 4 : 14. Heb. 
13:8,9. ^ 

In short, those truths, which are the springs of duly 
practice, should be settled, as soon as we can with the 
exercise of our best powers, after the state of manhood. 
But those things, wherein we may possibly mistake, should 
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never be so absolutely and finally established, as thougH 
we were infallible. If the Papists of Great Britain had 
maintained such a resolute establishment and assurance in 
the days of king Henry VIII, or queen Elizabeth, there 
neyer had been a reformation ; nor would any Heathen 
have been converted even under the ministry of Paul, if their 
obstinate settlement in their idolatries had kept their eyes 
shut against all further light Yet this should not hinder 
us from settling our most important principles of faith and 
practice, where reason shines with its clearest evidence ; 
and the word of God plainly determines truth and duty. 

XXVII. But let us remember also, that though the gos- 
pel is an infallible revelation, we are but fallibfe interpre- 
ters, when we determine the sense even of some important 
propositions written there ; and therefore, though we seem 
to be established in the belief of any particular sense of 
scripture, and though there may be just calls of providence 
to profess and subscribe it, yet there is no need, that we 
should resolve or promise, subscribe or swear never to 
change our mind ; since it is possible in the nature and 
course of things, we may meet with such a solid and sub- 
stantial objection, as may jgive us a quite different view of 
things from what we once imagined, and may lay before ua 
sufficient evidence of the contrary. We may happen to 
find a fairer light cast over the same scriptures, and see 
reason to alter our sentiments even in some points of mo- 
ment Sk sentioj sentiamj that is. So I believe^ and so J will 
hdieve, is the prison of the soul for life, and a bar against all 
the improvements of the mind. To impose such a profes- 
sion on other men in matters not absolutely necessary, and 
not absolutely certain, is a criminal usurpation and tyranny 
over faith and conscience, and which none has power to 
require but an infallible dictator. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF INqUIRING INTO CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

Some effects are found out by their causes ; and i 
causes, by their effects. Let us consider both these. 
L When we are inquiring into the causes of any par* 

l\on, So Ibdiece, andso I vraXWA»o*\ 
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tieular effect or appearance, either in the world of nature, 
in Uie civil or moral concerns of men, we may follow this 
method; 

1. Consider, what effects or appearances you have known 
of a Idndred nature, and what nave been the certdn and 
real caoses of them. For like effects have generally like 
causes, especially, when they are found in the same sort of 
sobjects. 

£ Consider, what are the several possible causes, which 
may produce such an effect ; and find out by some circum- 
stances, bow many of those possible causes are excluded 
in this particular cause. Thence proceed by decrees, to 
tke probable causes, till a more close attention and inspee- 
ticNi i^hall exclude some of them also, and lead you gradual 
ly to the real and certain cause. 

3. Consider, what things preceded such an event or ap- 
pearance, which might have any influence upon it : and 
though we cannot certainly determine the cause of any 
thing merely from its going before the effect, yet among 
the many forerunners, we may probably light upon the true 
cause, by further and more particular inquiry. 

4. Consider, whether one cause be sufficient to produce 
the effect, or whether it does not require a concurrence of 
several causes ; and then endeavor, as far as possible, to 
adjust the degrees of influence, that each cause might have 
in producing the effect, and the proper agency and influence 
of each. 

So in natural philosophy, if I would find, what are the 
principles or causes of that sensation, which we call heat, 
when 1 stand near the fire ; here I shall find it is necessary, 
that there be an agency of the particles of fire on my flesn, 
either mediately by themselves, or at least by the interme- 
diate air ; there must be a particular sort of motion and 
vellication iooprost upon my nerves ;* there roust be a com- 
munication of that motion to the brain ; and there roust be 
an attention of my soul to this motion. If either of these is 
wanting, the sensation of heat will not be produced. 

So in the moral world, if I inquhre into the revolution of a 
state or kingdom, perhaps I find it brought about by the 
tyranny or foOy of a prince, or by the msaffection of his 

lo Mcertalninff the causes of ef- { Fourth thing to be conafderad ? 
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own subjects; and this disaffection and opposition ma> 
arise, either on account of impositions in religion, or in- 

I'uries relating to their civil rights ; or the revolution may 
»e effected b^ the invasion of a foreign army, or by the 
opposition oi some person at home or abroad, that lays 
claim to the government, ^c. or a hero, who would guard 
the liberties of the people ; or by many of these concurring 
together. Then we must adjust the influences of each, as 
wisely as we can, and not ascribe the whole event to one 
alone. 

11. When we are inquiring into the effects of any particu- 
lar cause or causes, we may follow this method ; 

1. Consider diligently the nature of every cause apart, 
and observe, what effect every part or property of it will 
tend to produce. 

2. Consider the causes united together in their several 
natures, and ways of operation ; inquire how far the powers 
or properties of one will hinder or promote the effects of 
the other, and wisely balance the proportions of the influ- 
ence. 

3. Consider, what the subject is, upon winch the cause is 
to operate ; for the same cause on different subjects will 
often produce different effects, as the sun, whicn softens 
wax, will harden clay. 

4. Be frequent and diligent in making all proper experi- 
ments, in setting such causes at work, whose effects you 
desire to know, aiid putting together in an orderly manner, 
Buch things, as are most likely to produce some useful 
effects, according to the best survey you can take of all the 
concurring causes and circumstances. 

5. Observe carefully all the events, which happen either 
by an occasional concurrence of various causes, or by the 
industrious application of knowing men ; and when you see 
any happy effect certainly produced and often repeated, 
treasure it up, together with its known causes, among your 
improvements. 

6. Take a just survey of all the circumstances, which 
attend the operation of any cause or causes, whereby any 
special effect is produced, and find out, as far as possible, 
how far any of those circumstances had a tendency either 
to obstruct or promote or change tJiose operations, and con- 
sequently, how far the effect might be influenced by tbein. 
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in this manner, physicians practise, and improve their 
■kill. They consider tlie various known effects of particu- 
lar herbs or drugs ; they consider, what will be tlie effeci 
of their composition, and whether the virtues of the one 
will exalt or diminish the force of the other, or correct any 
of its noxious Qualities. Then they observe the native 
constitution, and the present temper or circumstances of 
the patient, and what is likely to be the effect of such a 
medicine on such a patient And in all uncommon cases, 
they make wise and cautious experiments, and nicely ob- 
serve the effects of particular compound medicines on dif- 
ferent constitutions, and in different diseases ; and by these 
treasures of just observation, they grow up to an honoralie 
doOToe of skill in the art of healing. 

So the preacher considers the doctrines and reasons, the 
precepts, the promises and threatenings of the word of God, 
and what are the natural effects of them upon the mind ; he 
considers, what is the natural tendency of such a virtue or 
vice ; he is well apprised^ that the representation of some 
of these things may convince the understandmg, some may 
terrify the conscience, some may allure the slothful, and 
some encourage the desponding. He observes the temper 
of his hearers, or of any particular person that converses 
with him about things sacred, and he judges, what will be 
the effects of each representation on such persons. He 
reviews and recollects, what have been the effects of some 
special parts and methods of his ministry : and by a careful 
survey of all these, he attains greater degrees of skill in 
his sacred employment 

•Yo2e, In all these cases, we must distinguish those 
causes and effects, which are naturally and necessarily con- 
nected with each other, from those, which have only an 
accidental or contingent connection. £ven in those causes, 
where the effect is but contingent, we may sometimes 
arrive at a very high degree of probability ; yet we cannot 
arrive at such certainty, as where, the causes operate by an 
evident and natural necessity, and the effects necessarily 
follow the operation. 

See more on this subject, Logic Part 11. Chap. V. Sect. 
7. " Of thf» principles and rules of judging conceminff 
thmgs past, present and to come, by the mere use of reason.^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



OF THE SCIENCES, AND THEIR USE IN PARTICULAR 
PROFESSIONS. 

L The best way to learn any science, is to begin with « 
regular system, or a short and plain scheme of that science, 
well drawn up into a narrow compass, omitting the deeper 
and more abstnise parts, and that also under the conduct 
and instruction of some skilful teacher. Systems are neces- 
sary to give an entire and comprejiensive view of the 
several parts of any science, which may have a mutual 
influence toward the explication or proof of each other; 
whereas if a man deals always and only in essays and dis- 
courses on particular parts oi a science, he will never ob- 
tain a distinct and just idea of the whole, and may perhaps 
omit some important part of it, after seven years reading of 
such occasional discourses. 

For this reason, young students should apply themselves 
to their systems much more than to pamphlets. That man 
is never so fit to judge of particular subjects relating to any 
science, who has never taken a survey of the whole. 

It is a remark of an ingenious writer, " Should a barba- 
rous Indian, who had never seen a palace or a ship, view 
their separate and disjointed parts, and observe the pillars, 
doors, windows, cornices and turrets of the one, or the prow 
and stern, the ribs and masts, the ropes and shrouds, the 
sails and tackle of the other, he would be able to form but 
a very lame and dark idea of either of those excellent and 
useful inventions. In like manner, those, who contemplate 
only the fragments or pieces broken off from any science, 
dispersed in short unconnected discourses, and do not dis- 
cern their relation to each other, and how they may be 
adapted, and by their union, procure the d^gntful sym- 
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metry of a regular scheme, can never snrvey an entire body 
of truth, bat must always view it as deformed and dismem* 
bered; while their ideas, which must be ever indistinct 
and often repugnant, wiU lie in the brain unsorted, and 
thrown together without order or coherence. Such is the 
knowledge of those men, who live upon the scraps of the 
sciences. 

A youth of^nius and lively unagination, of an active 
and forward spirit, may form withm himself, some alluring 
scenes and pleasmg schemes in the beginning of a science, 
which are utterly mconsistent with some of the necessary 
and substantial parts of it which appear in the middle or 
end. And if he never read and pass tnrough tiie whole, he 
takes up and is satisfied with his own hasty, plcaonff 
schemes, and treasures up those errors nmons his solia 
acquisitions ; whereas his own labor and study rarther pur- 
sued would have shewn him his early mistakes, and cured 
him of his self-flattering delusions. 

Hence it comes to pass, that we have so many half 
scholars, and there is so much confusion and inconsistency 
in the notions and opinions of some persons. It is because 
thev devote their hours of study entirely to short essays 
ana pamphlets, and cast contempt upon systems under a 
pretence of greater politeness ; whereas the true reason of 
this contempt of systematica] learning, is mere laziness and 
want of judgment 

II. After we have become well acauainted with a short 
system or compendium of a science, which is written in the 
plainest and most simple manner, it is then pn^er to read 
a larger, regular treatise on that subject, if we desi^ a 
complete knowledjge and cultivation ofit; and either uniSle 
we are reading this larger system, or after we have done it, 
then occasional discourses and essays upon the particular 
subjects and parts of that science may be read with the 
greatest profit ; for in these essays we may often find very 
considerable corrections and improvements of what these 
compends, or even the larger systems may have taught a^ 
minffled with some mistakes. 

These corrections or improvements should be as TO* 
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marks, adjoined by way of note or commentary in their 
proper places, and superadded to the regular treatise we 
have read. Then a studious and judicious review of the 
whole, will give us a tolerable acquaintance with that 
science. 

III. It is a great happiness to have such a tutor, or such 
friends and companions at hand, who are able to inform us, 
what are the best books, written on any science, or any 
part of it. For want of this advantage, many a man has 
wasted his time in reading over peniaps some whole vol- 
umes, and learnt little more by it^ than to know, that those 
volumes were not worth his readmg. 

IV. As for the languages, they are certainly best learned 
in the younger years of life. The memory is then most 
empty and unfurnished, and ready to receive new ideas 
continually. We find that children in two year's time after 
they are bom, learn to speak their native tongue. 

V. The more abstract sciences, which depend more upon 
the understanding and judgment, and which deal mucn in 
abstract ideas, should not oe imposed upon children too 
Boon. Such are logic, metaphysics, ethics, politics, or the 
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When does Watts think the best 
dme for learning languages? — Why ? 

What seems much more impor- 
tant for children, than loading their 
memories with languages ? To teach 
them their own language, to teach 
them the Bible, the history of their 
own country, and of othersf most 
intimately connected, &c. &c. 

Why is it very important for chil- 
dren to attend to these things'! 
Deeply to impress them upon their 
tender minds, to improve their facul- 
ties, and fio nrepare them for use- 
fulness and ior heaven. 



When should they attend to other 
languages? At a later period, if 
they have a prospect of finding them 
particulariy useful. 

Why do many wish to learn, or to 
have their children learn, other Ian* 
guages ? More perhaps for the name 
of it. than for any thing else? 

What is often the effect of tryinjg 
to learn languages and a multitude 
of other branches ? Nothing ia learnt 
well. 

Caution respecting the study of 
the deep sciences 1 

\Vlien may children learn som^. 
thing of the rudiments of theee sci- 
ences? Veryvoung. 

How soon does a child begin to 
reason, or to practise logicl At 
soon as he can speak. 

How soon does he know aome- 
thing about mathematics 1 Aa sooa 
as he knows the meaning of the 
word one. 
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depth and difficulties of grammar and criticism. Yet it 
must be confessed, the £rst rudiments of grammar are 
necessary, and very convenient to be known, when a youth 
learns a new language; and some general easy principles 
and rules of morality and divinitv are needful, in order to 
teach a child his duty to God and man. But to enter far 
into abstract reasonmgs on these subjects, is beyond the 
cap.icity of children. 

Vl. There are several of the sciences, that will more 
agreeably employ our ycunger years, and the general parts 
ot them may oe easily known by boys ; as the first princi- 
ples and easier practices of arithmetic, geometry, plain 
trigonometry, measurinj^ heights, depths, lengths, distances, 
&c. The rudiments or geometry and astronomy, together 
with something of mechanics, may be^ easily conveyed into 
the minds of acute young persons, nine or ten years old. 
These studies may be entertaining and useful to young 
ladl.'^s, as well as to gentlemen, and to all those, who are 
bred up to the learned professions. The fair sex may in- 
ttrmingle those witli the operations of the needle, ana the 
knowlcdnrc of domestic life. Boys may be taught to join 
them witJi their rudiments of grammar, and their labor in 
tlio liintruages. And even those, who never learn any Ian* 
gua;r(3, but their mother-tongue, may be taught these sci- 
ences, witli lasting benefit in early days. 

That tliis may oe done with ease and advantage, take 
these three reasons ; 

1. Because they depend so much upon schemes and 
nuiubors, images, lines and figures and sensible things, tliat 
tlic iaiairination or fancy will greatly assist the understand- 
in;;, iind render the knowledge of them much more easy. 

2. These studies are so pleasant, that they will make 
the dry labor of learning words, phrases and languages 
more tolerable to boys in a Latin school, by this most agree- 
ablii mixture. The employment of youth in these studies 
will tempt them to neglect many of the foolish plays of 
childiioou ; and tliey will find sweeter entertainment for 
themselves aud their leisure hours by a cultivation of these 
prettypiftces of alluring knowledge. 

3. The knowledge of these parts of science is both eaay 
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and worthy to be retained in memory, by all children, when 
they come to manly years ; for they are useful through al] 
the parts of human life. They tend to enlarge the under- 
standing early, and to give « various acquaintance with 
useful subjects be^mes. And surely it is best, as fai 
as possible, to train up children in the knowledge of those 
things, which they should never forget, rather than to let 
them waste years of life on trifles, or ham words, which are 
not worth remembering. 

And here by the way, I cannot but wonder, that any 
author in our age should attempt to teach any of the ex- 
ploded physics of Descartes, or the nobler inventions of 
bir Isaac Newton in his hypothesis of the heavenly bodies 
and their motions, in his doctrine of light and colors, and 
other parts of his physiology, or to instruct children in tiie 
knowledge of the theory of the heavens, earth and planets, 
without any figures or diagrams. Is it possible to give a 
boy or a young lady, the clear, distinct and proper appre- 
hensions of these things, without lines and figures to Ae- 
scribe them ? Does not their understanding want the aM 
of fancy and images, to convey stronger and juster ideas of 
them to the inmost soul ? Or do they imagme, that youth 
can penetrate into all these beauties and artifices of natures 
witliout those helps, which persons of maturer age find 
necessary for that purpose ? I would not willingly name 
the books ; because some of the writers are said to De gen- 
tlemen of excellent acquirements. 

VII. Afler we have first learnt any of those arts or 
sciences, which are to be explained by diagrams, figures 
and schemes, such as geometry, geography, astronomy, 
optics, mechanics, &c. we may test preserve them in me- 
mory, by having those schemes and ngures in large sheets 
of paper, hanging always before the eye in closets, parlorsL 
halls, chambers, entries, staircases, &c. Thus the learned 
images will be perpetually imprest on the brain, and wiD 
keep the learning, that depends upon them alive and fresh 
in the mind, through the growing years of life. The mere 
diagrams and figures will ever recall to our thoughts those 
theorems, problems and corollaries, which have been de 
monstrated by them. 
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It is incredible, how much geography may be learnt in 
ihis way, by the two terrestriw hemispheres, and by par- 
ticular maps and charts of the coasts and countries or the 
earth, happily disposed round about us. Thus we may 
learn also the constellations by just projections of the 
celestial sphere, hung up in the same manner. And I must 
confess, for the bulk of learners of astronomy, I like that 
projection of the stars best, which includes ail the stars in 
our horizon, and therefore it reaches to the 38 1-2 degree 
of southern latitude, though its center is the north-pole. 
This gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies, as they 
appear every night to us, and it may be made use of with a 
little instruction, and with ease, to serve for a noctums./ 
and shew the true hour of the night * 

But remember, that if there be any coloring upon these 
maps or projections, it should be laid on so thin, as not to 
obscure or conceal any part of the lin^es, figures or letters ; 
whereas most times they are daubed so thick with ffay and 
glaring colors, and hung up so hish above the reach of the 
eye, tiiat should survey ana read them, as though their only 
design were to make a gaudy show upon the wall, and they 
hunjj there merely to cover the naked plaster or wainscot 

Those sciences, which may be drawn out into tables may 
also be hung up, and disposed in proper places, such as 
brief abstracts or history, chronology, otc. and indeed, the 
schemes of any of the arts or sciences may be analysed in 
a sort of skeleton, and represented upon tables, with the 
various dependences and connections of their several parts 
and subjects, that belong to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has 
happily thrown the grammar of several languages into such 
tables ; and a frequent review of those abstracts would tend 
much to imprint them on the brain, when they have been 
once well learned ; this would keep those learned traces 
always open, and assist the weakness of a laboring memory. 
In this manner, may a scheme of scripture history be drawn 
out, and perpetuate those ideas in the mind, with which onr 
daily reading furnishes us. 

VITI. Eveiy man, who pretends to the character of a 
scholar, should attain some general idea of most or all the 
sciences ; for there is a certain connection among the vari- 
ous parts of human knowledge, so that some notions bor- 
rowed from any one science, may assist our acquaintance 
with any other, cither by way of explication, iUustration oi 

Wliat direction di)t>« be give lor | Wlin !«hotild gain some Idea ol 
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proof; though there are some sciences conjoined by a much 
nearer affinity than others. 

IX. Let tuose parts of every science be chiefly studied 
at first, and reviewed afterwards, which have a more direct 
tendency to assist our profession as men, or our genertd 
profession as Christians, always observing what we our- 
selves have found most necessary and useful to us in the 
course of our lives. Age and experience will teach us to 
judge, which of the sciences, and which parts of them, have 
oeen of greatest use, and most valuable ; but in younger 
years, we are not sufficient judges of this matter, and there- 
fore, should seek advice from others. 

X. There are three learned professions among us, nam^ 
ly, divinity. Jaw and medicine. Though every mail, who 
pretends to be a scholar or a gentleman, Bm>uld so far 
acquaint himself witli all the sciences, as not to stand 
amazed, like a mere stranger, at the mention of the common 
subjects, that belon^j to them ; yet there is no necessity for 
every man of learning to enter into their difficulties, and 
deep recesses, nor to cfimb the heights, to which some others 
have risen. The knowledge of mem in a proper measure, 
may be happily useful to every profession, not only because 
all arts ana sciences have a sort of communion and connec- 
tion with each other, but it is an angelic pleasure to grow 
in knowledge ; it is a matter of honor and esteem, and ren- 
ders a man more agreeable and acceptable in every com- 
pany. 

But let us survey several of them more particularly, witb 
regard to the learned professions ; and first, of the mathe- 
matics. 

XI. Though I have so oflen commended mathematical 
studies, and particularly tlie speculations of arithmetic and 

geometry, as a means to fix a wavering mind, to produce a 
abit of attention, and to improve tlie faculty of reason , 
yet I would by no means, be understood to recommend to 
all, a pursuit of these sciences to tliose extensive lengths, 
to which the moderns have advanced them. This is neither 
necessary nor proper for any students but those few who 
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I mike these studies their chief profession and business 
cf life, or those gentlemen whose capacities and turn of 
annd are suited to these studies, and have all manner of 
advantage to improve in them. 

The general principles of arithmetic, alffebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, or geography, of mooem astronomy, 
mechamcs, statics and optics, have their valuable and ex- 
cellent uses, not only for the exercise andHmprovcment of 
the fkculties of the mind ; but the subjects themselves are 
Tery well worth our knowledge in a moderate degree, and 
are often made of admirable service in life. So much of 
these subjects, as Dr. Wells has nven us in his three vol* 
ames, entitled, *The Young Gentleman's Mathematics,* is 
richly sufficient-for the neatest part of scholars or gentle- 
men ; though perhaps there may be some single treatises, 
at least, on some ot these subjects, which mav be better 
written, and more useful to be perused, than those of that 
learned author. 

But a penetration into the abstruse difficulties and depths 
of modem algebra and fluxions, the various methods of 
quadratures, the mensuration of aU kinds of curves, and their 
mutual transformation, and twenty other thinjgfs, that some 
modem mathematicians deal in, are not worth the labor of 
those, who design either of the three leomed professions, 
as the business ot life. This is the sentence of^a considor- 



\. they are but barren and airy studies for a man entirely 
to hvc upon, and that for a man to indulge and riot in these 
exquisitely bewitching contemplations, is only prone r for 
public professors, or for gentlemen of estates, who nnvc a 
strong propensity this way, and a genius fit to cultivnto 
them. " But," says he^ " to own a great but grievous truth, 
thodgh they may quicken and sharpen uie invention, 
strengthen and extend the imagination, impove and rolino 
the reasoning faculty^ and are of use both in the necessary 
and the luxurious rehnement of mechanical arts ; yet liav* 
lag no tendency to rectify the will, to sweeten the temper, 
or mend the heart, they of^en leave a stiflfhoss, a positivo- 
Aess and sufficiency on weak minds, which is much more 
pernicious to society, and to the interests of the great end 

would probably Im mon injarioui \ Wonld it not very mocb wtnti^- 
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of our being, than all their advantages can reconuiense." 
He adds furaier concerning launching into the depth of tbe 
studies, that they are apt to be^et a secret and refined 
pride, an over-weening and overbearing vanity, the most 
opposite temper to the true spirit of the gospel. This 
tempts them to presume on a kind of omniscience in respect 
to their fellow-creatures, who have not risen to their eleva- 
tion. Nor are they fit to be trusted in the hands of any bat 
those, who have acquired a humble heart, a lowly spirit and 
a sober and teachable temper. See Dr. Cheyne's preface 
to his Essay on Health and long Life. 

XII. Some of the practical parts of geometry, astronomy, 
dialing, optics, statics, mechanics, &c. may oe agreeable 
entertainments and amusements to students in every pro- 
fession at leisure hours, if they enjoy such circumstances 
of life, as to furnish them with conveniences for this sort of 
improvement But let them take great care, lest they en- 
croach upon more nccessai^ employments, and so fall under 
the charge and censure of wastmg time. 

Yet I cannot help making this observation, that where 
students, or indeed any young gentlemen, have in their 
early years, made themselves masters of a variety of ele- 
gant problems in the mathematic circle of knowledge, and 
gained the most easy, neat and entertaining experiments 
m natural philosophy, with some short and agreeable specu- 
lations or practices in any other of the arts or sciences, 
they have hereby laid a foundation for the esteem and love 
of tnose, with whom they converse ; they have been often 
guarded by this means, from tlie temptation of pleasureSj 
and have secured both their own hours and the hours of 
their companions, from running to waste m sauntering and 
trifies, and 'from a thousand suly dialogues. Gaming and 
drinking, and many criminal and foolish scenes of talk and 
action, nave been prevented, by these innocent and im- 
proving elegancies of knowledge. 

XIII. History is a necessary study in the supreme place 
for gentlemen who deal in politics. The government of 
nations, and distressful and aesolating events which haye 
in all a!ges attended the mistakes of politicians, should be 
ever present to tlieir minds, to warn them to avoid the like 
conduct. Geography and chronology, which precisely inr 
form us of the place and timi where such transactions or 

What caution does lie give to \ ticinns? , 
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aventi happened, are the eyes of histoiT, and of absolnit 
Beceflsity in some measure to attend it. 

Bat histoiy, so far as it relates to the Bible, is is necosk 
my to divines, as to j^endemen of any profession. It he]{H! 
to reconcile many dimcultiesin scripture, and demonst^tes 
a divine oroTidence. J>r. Piideaux^s Connection of tho 
Old and new Testament, is an excellent treatise of this 



XIV. Among the smaller histones, biography, or the 
memoirs of the liveb of great and good men, has a high 
rank, as worthy of the perasal of ever? person, who devotes 
hmiself to the study of divinity, llieiein we frequcLUy 
find our holy reHipon reduced to practice, and many parts oif 
Christianity shimng with a transcendant and exemplar? 
light We learn there, how deeply sensible great and 
ffood men have been of the ruin or human nature^ bv the 
first apostasy from God, and how they have toilea and 
! jborec^ ana turned themselves on all sides, to seek a re* 
cuvery m vain, till they have found the jB^ospel of Christ an 
ail-sufficient relief. We are there fhmished with efiectual 
and unanswerable evidences, that the religion of Jesus, 
with all its self-denials, virtues and devotions, is a very 
practicable thing ; since it has been carried to such a de- 
eree of honor by some wise and holy men. We have been 
Uiere assured, that the pleasures and satisfactions of the 
Christian life, in its present practice and its future hcmeSi 
ere not the mere raptures of fancy and enthusiasm, wnen 
■ome of the strictest protessors of^ reason have added the 
■auction of their testimony. 

In short, the lives or memoirs of persons of piety, well 
written, have been of infinite and unshakable advantage 
to the disciples and professors of Christianity, and have 
given us admirable instances and rules, how to resist eyery 
temptation of a soothmg or a frowning world, how to nrac- 
lise important and difficult duties, how to love God aoove 
ill, and to love our neighbors as ourselves, to live by the 
fidth of the Son of God, and to die in the same fidth, in sure 
tnd certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life. 

XY. Remember, that logic and metaphysics are neees- 

Tb ivtlooi elte, it history aquallf | —Meaning of fc^/nqikf ?— dT «•- 
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sary sciences, though they have been greatly abused by 
tlie scholastic writers, who have professed to teach them in 
former ages. Not only all students, whether they design 
the profession of theology, law or physic, but all ffentfo- 
men should at least acquire a superficial knowled^ of thank 
The introduction of so many subtleties, nice oistinctionfl 
and insi^iificant terms, without clear ideas, has brought a 
^reat part of the logic or metaphysics of the schools into 
just contempt Their logic has appeared the mere art of 
wrangling^; and their metaphysics, the skill of solitting a 
hair, of distinguishing without a difference, and or putting 
long hard names upon common thin^, and sometimes upon 
a confused jumble of things, which have no clear ideas bo- 
longing to tnem. 

It is certoin, that an unknown heap of trifles and imperti- 
nences have been intermingled with the^e useful parts of 
learning, upon which account, many persons in this polite 
age have made it a part of their busmess to throw a jt^t 
upon them: and to rally them has been esteemed a mu^e 
valuable talent, than to understand them. 

But this is running into a wide extreme ; nor ought these 
parts of science to be abandoned by the wise, because some 
writers of former ages have played the fool with them. 
True logic teaches us to use our reason well, and brings 
light into the understanding. True metaphysics, casts a 
light upon all the obiects of thought, by ranging every 
being with all the aosolute and relative perfections and 
properties, modes and attendants of it, in proper ranks or 
classes, and thereby it discovers the vanous relations ojT 
things to each other, and what are their general or special 
diff*erences, wherein a great part of human knowledge con- 
sists. And by this means, it greatly conduces to mstruct 
us in method, or the disposition of every thing into its proper 
rank and class of beings, attributes or actions. 

XVI. If I were to say any thing of natural philosophy, I 
would venture to lay down my sentiments thus j 

I think, it must needs be very useful to a divine to un- 
derstand something of natural science. The mere natural 
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bistory of birds, beasts and fishes, of insects, trees and 
plants, as well as of meteors, such as clouds, thunden, 
lightnings, snow, hail, frost, &c. in all their common or un- 
common appearances, may be of considerable use to one 
who studies divinity, to give him a wider and more delight- 
ful view of the works of uod, and to furnish him witli lively 
and happy images and metaphors, drawn from the large 
volume of nature, to display and represent the things of 
God and religion m the most beautiful and affecting colors. 

And if the mere history of tliese things is useful for this 
purpose, surely it will be of further advantage to be led 
into tlie reasons, causes and effects of these natural objects 
-and aopearances, and to know the established laws of 
nature, matter and motion, whereby the great God has car- 
ried on his extensive works of providence from the creation 
to this day. 

I confess, the old Aristotelean scheme of this science, 
will teach us very little, that is worth knowing ; but the 
later writers, who have explained nature and its operations 
in a more sensible and geometrical manner, are well worth 
the moderate study of a divine ; especially of those, who 
have followed the orinciples of that wonder of our age and 
nation, S'u: Isaac Newton. There is much pleasure and 
entertainment, as well as real profit, to be derived from 
those admirable improvements, whicn have been advanced 
in natural philosophy of late years, by the assistance of 
mathematical learning as well as from the multitude of ex- 
periments, which have been made, and are still making, in 
natural subjects. 

XVII. This is a science, which indeed eminently be- 
longs to the physician. He ought to know all the parts of 
human nature, what nre the sound and healthy functions of 
on animal body, and what are the distempers and dangers' 
which attend it ; he should also be furnished with a larga^ 
knowledge of plants and minerals, and every thing, wliich 
makes up the materia medica, or the ingredients of which 
medicines are made ; and many other things in natural 
philosophy are subser\'ient to his profession, as well as tm 
the kindred art of surgery. 

Meaning of tjtonmote ?— of unor- \ More expensive sense of the word 
gmnized 1 j Zo-oloffy 7 The science, that treats 
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XVin. Questions about the powers and operations of 
nature, may also sometimes come into the lawyer's coff- 
nizance, especially such, as relate to assaults^ woun£, 
murders, &c. I remember, I have read a trial of a man for 
murder by drowning, wherein the judge on the bench heard 
several arguments concerning the lungs being j&lled or not 
filled v/ith water, by inspiration or expiration, &c. to aD 
which, lie professed nimself so much a stranger, as did not 
do him any great honor in public. 

XIX. But I think, no divine, who can obtain it, should bo 
utterly destitute of this knowledge. By the assistance of 
this study, he will be better able to survey the various 
monuments of creating wisdom in the heavens, the earth 
and tJie seas, with wonder and worship ; and by the use of 
^ moderate skill in this science, he may communicate so 
raucli information of the astonishing works of God in the 
formation and government of this visible world, and so far 
instruct many of his hearers, as may assist the transfusion 
of the same ideas into their minds, and raise them to the 
same delightful exercises"" of devotion. " O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works I In wisdom, hast thou made them 
all! They are sought out by all that have pleasure in 
them." 

Besides, it is worthy of the notice of every student in 
theology, that he ought to have some acquaintance with the 
principles of nature, that he may judge, how far they will 
go ; so that he may not be imposed upon, to take eveiy 
strange appearance in nature tor a miracle : that he may 
reason the clearer upon this subject, that ne may better 
confirm the miracles of Moses and of Christ, nor yield 
up his faith to any pretences to prodigies and wonders, 
which are either the occasioned and uncommon opera- 
tions of the elements, or the crafty sleights of men, weD 
skilled in philosophy and mechanical operations, to delude 
the simple. 

XX. The knowledge also of animal nature and of the 
rational soul of man, and the mutual influence of these two 
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jngredieuts of our composition, upon each other, is worthy 
the study of a divine. It is of great importance to persons 
of this character and ofiSce, to judge, how far the animal 
powers have influence upon such and such particular ap- 
pearances and practices of mankmd ; how far the appetites 
or passions of human nature are owing to flesh and blobd, 
or to the mind ; how far they may be moderated, and how 
far they ought to be subdued; and what are the happiest 
means of obtaining these ends.- By this science also, we 
may be better informed, how fax these passions or appetites 
are lawful, and how far thev are crimmaL by consylering 
how far they are subject to the power of the will, and how 
fiur they may be changed ana corrected by our watchful* 
ness, care and diligence. 

It comes also very properly under the cognizance of this 
pirofession, to be able in some measure, to determine ques- 
tions, which may arise relating to real insi>iration or pro- 
phecy, to wild enthusiasm, to nts of convulsion, to melan^ 
choly or phrenzy, &c. and what directions are proper to be 
given, concerning any appearances of this nature. 

XXI. Next to the Imowledge of natural things, and 
acquaintance with the human nature and constitution, which 
is made up of soul and body, I think natural religion proper- 
ly takes its place. This consists of these two puts, namely, 
1. The speculative or contemplative ; which is the knowl- 
edge of God in his various perfections, and in his relations 
to his rational creatures, so far, as may be known by the 
light of nature. It includes also, 2. That which is practical 
or active, which is the knowledge of the several duties, 
that arise from our relation to God, and our relation to our 
fellow-creatures, and our proper conduct and government 
of ourselves. This has been called ethics or moral phi- 
losophy. 

XXII. The knowledge of these things is proper for all 
men of learning ; not only, because it teaches them to ob- 
tiun juster views of the several parts of revealed religion, 
and of Christianity, which are built upon them, but because 
every branch of natural reli^don and of moral duty is con- 
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tained, and necessarily implied in revealed religion. W« 
may well suspect, that religion does not como from God, 
which renounces any part of natural duty. 

Whether mankind live under the dispensation of the 
patriarchs or of Moses or the prophets or of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, still we are bound to know the one true God, and to 
practise all that adoration and reverence, all that love to 
him, that faith in his perfections, with that obedience and 
, submission to his will, which natural reli^on requires. 
We are stiil bound to exercise that justice, truth and good- 
ness towards our neighbors, that restraint and moderation 
of our own appetites and passions, and that regular be- 
havior toward ourselves and all our fellow-creatures around 
us, which moral philosophy teaches. There is no sort of 
revealed religion, that will dispense with these natural 
obligations; and a happy acquaintance with the several 
appetites, inclinations and passions of human nature, and 
the best methods to rule and restrain, to direct and govern 
them, are opr constant business, and ought to be our ever- 
lasting study. 

Yet I would lay down this caution, namely, that since 
students are instructed in the knowledge of tne true God, 
in their lectures on Chnstianity, and since among the Chris- 
tian duties, they are also taught all the moral dictates of 
the light of nature, or a complete scheme of ethics, there 
is no absolute necessity of learning these two parts of 
natural religion, as distinct sciences, separate and by them- 
selves ; but still, it is of great importance for a tutor, while 
he is reading to his pupils these parts of the Christian reli- 
gion, to give them notice, how far the light of nature or 
mere reason will instruct us in these doctrines and duties, 
and how far we are obliged to divine revelation and scrip- 
ture, for clearing up and establishing the firm foundation 
of the one, for affording us superior motives and powers to 
practise the other, for raising them to more exalted degrees^ 
and buildinff so glorious a superstructure upon them. 

X XI 11. The study of natural religion, namely, the knowl- 
edge of God, and the rules of virtue and piety, as far as 
they are discovered by the light of nature, is needful indeed 
to prove the truth of divine revelation or scripture, in the 
most effectual manner. But afler the divine authority of 
scripture is established, that will be a very sufficient spring, 

Why is it not absoJufoly necen- \ What study is previously neces- 
sary to study natural rcligiun, a? a 1 »iary, in order to prove the truth of 
distinct Hcicncel ) Scripture most <^ficctually. 
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limn whenoe the bulk of mankind ma^r denve their knowl* 
edge of divinity or the Christian religion, in order to their 
own present faith and practice, and their mture and eternal 
happiness. In this sense, theology is a science, necessary 
for every one, that hopes for the favor of God, and the 
felicity of another world; and it is of infinitelv more impor- 
tance, than any of the arts and sciences, wnich belong to 
•ny of the learned professions here on earth. 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be thought necessary, 1 should, 
flay something concerning the study of the civil law, or the 
law of nature and nations. 

If we would speak with great justness and propriety, the 
civil law signifies the pecufiar law of each state, country or 
city ; but what we now usually mean by the civil law, is a 
body of laws, composed out of the best of the Roman and 
Grecian laws, ana which was in the main, received and 
-observed through all the Roman dominions for about twelve 
hundred years. 

The Ronumff took the first grounds of this law firom what 
they call the twelve tables, which were the abridgments of 
the laws of Solon at Athens, and of other cities m Greece, 
famous for knowledge and wisdom ; to which, they added 
their own ancient customs of the city of Rome, and the 
laws, which were made there. These written laws were 
Bubiect to various interpretations; whence controversies 
daily arising, they were determined by the judgment of the 
learned; and these determinations were what they first 
called JIM civile, civil law. All tiiis by decrees, grew to a 
vast number of volumes ; and therefore,' l£e emperor Jus- 
tinian commanded his chancellor Tribonian to reduce them 
to a perfect body ; and this is called the body of the civil 
law. 

XXV. But that, which is of most importance for aU 
learned men to be acquainted with, is the law of nature, or 
the knowledge of right and wrong among mankind, whether 
it be transacted between single persons or communitiee. 
•o far as common reason and the lie^ht of nature dictate and 
direct This is what Puffendorf calls the law of nature and 
nations, as will appear if you consult Sect 3. chap. IIL of 
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that most valuable folio, he has written on the subject 
which is well worthy the study of every man of learning, 
particularly lawyers and divines, together with other trea- 
tises on the same theme. 

If any question proposed relate to right and property, 
and justice between man and man, in any polite and civilized 
country, though it must be adjudged chiefly according to 
the particular statutes and laws of that country, vet the 
knowledge of the law of nature will very considerably assist 
the lawyer and the civD. judge in determination. And this 
knowledge will be of great use to divines, not only in 
deciding cases of conscience among men, and answering 
any difficult enquiries, which may be proposed to them on 
this subject, but it will greatly assist them also in their 
studies relating to tlie law of Uod, and the performance or 
violation of it, the nature of duty and sin, reward and 
punishment 

XXVI. I have spoken something of the languages be- 
fore ; but let me here resume the suDJect, and.put in a few 
thouo^hts about those studies, which are wont to be called 
philological ; such as history, languages, grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy and criticism. 

An acquaintance with some of the learned languages at 
least, is necessary for all the three learned professions. 

XXVIL The lawyers, who have the least need of foreign 
tongues, ought to understand Latin. During many ages, 
very important matters in the law were always written and 
managed in that language by the lawyers, as prescriptions 
in medicine by the physicians, and citations of the scrip- 
tures in divinity were always made in Latin by the divines. 
Prayers also were ordained to be said publicly and private- 
ly in the Roman tongue, Pater-nosters and Ave-mariaa 
were ha.f tlie devotion of those ages. These cruel im* 
positions upon the people, would not suffer them to read in 
their own mother tongue, what was done, either to or for 
their own souls, their bodies or their estates. I am ready to 
suspect, this was all owing to the craft and poUcy of the 
priesthood and church of Kome, who endeavorea to ag^ 
grandize themselves, and exalt their own profession into 
sovereign tyranny, and to make mere slaves of the laity, by 
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keeping them in utter ignorance, darkness and dependence. 
And they were willing to compound the matter with the 
physicians and the lay wcrs, and allow them a small share 
in this tyranny over the populace, to maintain their own 
supreme dominion over alL 

But, we thank God, the world has grown somewhat wiser ; 
and of late years, the British Parliament has been pleased 
to give relief from that bondage in matters relating to the 
law also, as in the age of the Reformation, we were de- 
livered from saying our prayers in Latin, from bein? bound 
to read the word of God in a tongue unknown to me peo- 
ple, and from living in an everlasting subjection to the 
clergy in matters ofthis life and the life to come. 

But to return. There are still so many forms of proceed- 
ings in judicature, and things called by liatin names in the 
Profession of the law, and so many barbarous words with 
latin terminations, that it is necessary, lawyers should 
understand this language. Some acquaintance also with 
tlie old French tongue, is needful for tJie same persons and 
profession, since tlie tenures of Lyttleton, which are a sort 
of Bible to the gentlemen of the long robe, were written in 
tnat language ; and this tongue has been interwoven in 
some forms of the English law, from the days of William 
the Conqueror, who came from Normandy in France. 

XXVlil. Physicians should be skilled in the Greek, as 
well as in the Latin ; because tlicir great master Hippocra- 
tes wrote in that tongue, and his writings are still oi good 
value and use. A multitude of the names, both of the parts 
of the body, of diseases, and of incdicines, are derived from 
the Greek language ; and there are many excellent books 
of physic both in the theoretical and practical parts of it. 
which arc delivered to tlie world in the Roman tongue, ana 
of which that profession should not be ignorant 

XXIX. Such, as intend the study of theology, should be 
well acquainted also with the Latin, because it has been 
for many hundred years the language of the schools of 
learning. Their disputations are generally limited to that 
language, and many excellent books of aivinity must b« 
entirely concealed from the students, unless they are ac- 
quainted with Latin auUiors. 

But those, that design the sacred profession of tlieology, 
should make it their labor of chief importance to be con- 
versant with their Bibles, both in the Old and New Testa* 

With wbat book, Hliuuld niiniitters be best acquainted 1 
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ment ; and this requires some knowledge of those original 
languages, Greek and Hebrew, in which the scriptures 
were written. All that will pursue these studies with 
honor, should be able to read the Old Testament tolerably 
in the Hebrew tongue ; at least they should be so far ac- 
quainted with it, as to find out tne sense of a text, by the 
help of a lexicon. But scarcely any man should be thought 
worthy of the name of a solid divine or a skilful teacher of 
the gospel in these days of light and liberty, unless he haa 
pretty good knowledge of the Greek; since all the impor- 
tant pomts of the Cliristian religion are derived from the 
biew Testament, which was first written in that language. 

XXX. As for the S3nriac and Arabic tongues, if one 
divine in thirty or in three hundred, travel far into tliese 
regions, it is enough. ' A few learned men skilled in these 
languages, will make sufficient remarks upon them for the 
service of the whole Christian world; which remarks may 
sometimes happen to be of use to those divines, who are 
unacquainted with them in reading the Bible. But the 
advantage of these tongues is not of so great importance, 
as it has been too often represented. My reader will agree 
with me, when he considers, that the chief uses of them arc 
these. 

The Arabic is a language which has some kindred and 
affinity to the Hebrew, and perhaps we may now and then 

fuess at the sense of some uncommon and doubtful He- 
rew word, which is found but once or twice in the Bible, 
by hs supposed affinity to the Arabic. But whatsoever 
conjectures may be made by some kindred of a Hebrew 
word to an Arabic root, yet there is no certainty to be 
gathered from it : for even words of the same language, 
which are undouotedly derived from the same theme or 
primitive, will give us but very doubtful and sorry infor- 
mation concemmg the true sense of kindred words, which 
spring from the same root. 

Let me give a pljiin instance or two of this uncertainty. 
The word strages signifies slaughter; stratum is Latin 
for a bed ; stramcn is straw , ^\\S stra^vlum is a quilt or 
coverlet They are all drawn and derived fi-om stemo^ 
which signifies to throw down, to kill, or to spread abroad. 
Let the critics say, what certain sense they could put upon 
either of those four words by their mere cognation with 

Foreign langriagea, most impor- | Creek, better than Hebrew? 
lant for ministers to know 1— Why ? | What proportion of minister! 
Why should a minister know j should know Syriac and Arabic 1 
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each other, or their derivatioa from one common verh. 
Again, who could tell me the certain meaning and precise 
idea of the word honest in English, and assure me, that it 
•ignifies a man of integrity, justice and probity, though it is 
evidently derived from honestus in Latin ? whereas Jwnesius 
has a very different idea, and signifies a man of some fi?uro 
in the world, or a man of honor. Let any man judge, men, 
how little service toward explaining the Hebrew tongue 
can be furnished from ail the language of Arabia Surely 
a great part of the long, learned fatigues and tiresome 
travels of men through this country, is almost vain an^ 
useless, to make the Hebrew Bible better understood. 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted, there may am 
some small advantage drawn fron^ the knowledge of Jt , 
because there is a very ancient translation of me New 
Testament in that tongue ; and perhaps this may sometimes 
ffive a proper and apposite meaning to a difficult and doubt- 
ful text, and offer a fair hint for recovering the true mean- 
ing of the scripture from the perverse glosses of other 
writers. But there are several commentators and lexicogra- 
phers, who have been ac<^uainted with the Sjrriac language, 
and have ffiven us the chief of these hints in their writings. 

And affer all, since none of these assistances can yield 
us a sufficient proof of a true interpretation, and five us the 
certain sense of a text, who would be persuaded to waste 
any great number of his better hours in such dr^ studies, 
and in labors of so little profit? 

XXXI. The Chaldean language indeed is much nearer 
to the Hebrew ; and it is proper for a divine to have some 
acquaintance with it, because there are several verses or 
chapters of Ezra and Daniel, which are written in that laiv- 
guage ; and the old Jewish targums or commentaries, which 
are written in the Chaldean tongue, may sometimes happen 
to cast a little light upon a doubtful scripture of the Old 
Testament 

But it must still be owned, that the knowledge of the 
Eastern tongues does not deserve to be magnified to such 
a degree, as some of the proficients in them have indulged: 
wherein they have carried matters beyond all reason ana 
justice, since scarcely any of the most important subjecte 
of the gospel of Chnst and the way of salvation, can gain 
any advantage from them. 

3CXXIL The art of grammar comes now to be men- 

From what lanftuairf s, doeii WaUs say Uiat the doctrinvt of the fOfpcl 
derive ecarrely any advantage ? 
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tioned. It is a distinct thin^ from the mere knowledge oi 
the languages ; for all mankind are taught from their in- 
fancy to speak their mother tongue, by a natural imitation 
of their mothers and nurses, and those who are round about 
them, without any knowledge of the art of grammar, and 
the various observations and rules that relate to it Gram- 
mar, indeed, is nothing else but rules smd observations 
drawn from the common speech of mankind in their several 
languages ; and it teaches us to speak and pronounce, to 
spell and write, with propriety and exactness, according to 
the custom of those in every nation, who are or were sujj- 
posed to speak and write their own language best. Now it 
IS a shame for a man to pretend to science and study in any 
of the three learned professions, who is not in some meas- 
ure acquainted with the propriety of those languages, with 
which, he ought to be conversant in his daily studies, and 
more especiafly in such, as he may sometimes be called 
upon to write, as well as read. 

XXXIII. Next to grammar, we proceed to consider 
rhetoric. Now rhetoric in general is tne art of persuading, 
which may be distinguished into these three parts, namely, 
1. Conveying tlie sense of the speaker to the understand- 
mg of the hearers in the clearest and most intelliffent man- 
ner, by the plainest expressions and the most lively and 
striking representations, so that the mind may be thoroughly 
convinced of the thing proposed. 2, Persuading the will 
effectually to choose or refuse the thing suggested and 
represented. 3. Raising the passions in the most vivid 
and forcible manner, so as to set all the soul and every 
power of nature at work, to pursue or avoid the thing in 
aebate. 

To attain this end, there is not only a great deal of art 
necessary in the representation of matters to the auditory, 
but also in the disposition or method of introducing tliese 
particular representations, together with the reasons, which 
might convince, and the various methods, which might 
persuade and prevail upon the hearers. There are certain 
seasons, wiierciii a violent torrent of oration in a disguised 
and concealed method, may be more effectual, than all the 
nice fonns of logic and reasoning. The figures of inter- 
rogation and exclamation, have sometimes a. large place 
and happy effect in this sort of discourse ; and no figure of 

How does he define Grammar 1 | cornplished by rhetoric? Tolnstrutn, 
General definition of rhetoric 1 \ persuade and inflame. 
Tbiee principal things, to be ac- } 
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speech should be wanting here, where the speaker has 
art enough happily to introduce it. 

There are many remarks and rules laid down by the 
teachers of this art, to improve a young genius in those 

glorious talents whereby Tully and Demosthenes acquired 
lat amazingr influence and success in their own respective 
ages and nations, and that immortal fame through all nations 
and ages. And it is with great advantage, these rules may 
be perused and learned. But a happy genius, a lively 
imagination and warm passions, together with a due degree 
of knowledge and skill in the subject to be debated, and a 
perpetual perusal of the writings of the best orators, and 
heading the best speakers, will do more to make an orator, 
than all the rules of art in the world, wittiout these natural 
talents and this cai-eful imitation of the most approved and 
happiest orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will presently suppose, that pleaders 
at the bar have great need of this art orrnetoric ; but it has 
been a just doubt, whether pleading in our British courts 
of justice, before a skilful judffe, should admit of any other 
aia from rhetoric, than that which teaches to open a cause 
clearly, and spread it in the most perspicuous, complete 
and impartial manner, before the eyes or him that judges ; 
for impartial justice being the thing which is sought, there 
should be no artifices used, no ieloquence or powers of lan- 
guage employed, to persuade the will, or wort upon the pas- 
sions, lest the decisive sentence of the judge should be 
biassed or warped into injustice. For this reason, Mr. 
Locke would bauish all pleaders in the law for fees, out of 
his government of Carolina, in his posthumous works; 
though perhaps that great man might possibly be too severe, 
in so universal a censure of the profession. 

XXXV. But the case is very different with regard to 
divines. The eloouence of the pulpit, beyond all contro- 
versy, has a much larger extent Their business is not to 
plead a cause of right and wrong before a wise and skilful 
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jud^c, but to address all the ranks of mankind, the high 
ana low, the wise and the unwise, the sober and the vicious^ 
and persuade them all to persevere in virtue with regard to 
themselves, in justice and ffoodnesa with regard to their 
neighbors, and piety towards God. These are affairs of 
everlasting importance ; and most of the persons^ to whom 
these^addresses are made, are not wise and skilful judges ; 
but are influenced and drawn strongly to the contrary side, 
by their own sinful appetites and passions, and bribed or 
biassed by the corrupt customs of the world. 

There is, therefore, a necessity not only of a clear and 
faithful representation of things to men, in order to con- 
vince their judgment, but of cQl the skill and force ofper- 
Buasion, addressed to the will and the passions. So Tally 
addressed the whole senate of Rome ; and Demosthenes, 
the Athenian people, among whom, were capacities and 
inclinations of mfinitc variety ; and therefore, tliese orators 
made use of all the lightning and thunder, all the entreaties 
and terrors, all the soothinff elegances and the flowery 
beauties of language, which meir art could furnish. Divines 
in the pulpit have much the same sort of hearers ; and 
therefore, they should imitate those ancient examples. 
The understanding indeed ought to be first convinced, 
by the plainest and strongest force of reasoning. But when 
this is done, all the powerful motives ehould be used, which 
have any just influence upon human nature ; all the springs 
of passion should be touched, to awaken the stupid and the 
tlioughtless into consideration, to penetrate and melt the 
hardest heart, to persuade the unwilling, to excite the lazy, 
to reclaim the oostinate, and reform the vicious part of 
mankind, as well as to encourage those, who are humble 
and pious, and to support their practice and their hope. 
The tribes of men are sunk into so fatal a degeneracy, and 
dreadful distance from God, and from all that is holy and 
happy, that all the eloc[uence which a preacher is master o^ 
should be employed, in order to recover the world from its 
shameful ruin and wretchedness, by the gospel of our bles- 
sed Savior, and restore it to virtue and piety, to God and 
happiness, by the divine power of this gospel. O may such 
• glorious masters of sacred oratory never be wanting in the 
pulpits of Great Britain ! 

When should niini&ters exert tbeir j When should they be more cool 
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XXXVI. Shall I now speak something of my sentiments 
eonccrning poesy ? 

As for books of poesy, whether in the learned or in Uie 
modern lanffuaffes, they are of great use to be read at hours 
of leisure, by 3l persons, that make any pretence to good 
education or learmng ; and that for several reasons. 

1. There are many couplets or stanzas written in pootic 
measures, which contam a variety of morals or rules of 
practice, relating to the common prudentials of mankind, as 
well as to matters of religion ; and the poetic numbers, or 
rhyme, if there be any, add very considerable force to the 
memory. 

Besides, many elegant and admirable sentiments or 
descriptions of things, which are found among the poets, 
are well worth committing to memory ; and the particular 
measures of verse greatly assist us in recollecting such 
excellent passages, which might sometimes raise oui^ii- 
versation from low and groveling subjects. 

2, In heroic verse, but especially in the grander lyric& 
there arc sometimes such noble elevations of thought and 
passion, as illuminate all things around us, and cocvey to 
tlie soul most exalted and magnificent images and sublime 
sentiments. These furnish us with glorious springs and 
mediums, to raise and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm 
our souls, to awaken the better passions, and to elevate 
them even to a divine pitch, and that for devotional pur- 
poses. It is the lyric ode, which has shown to the world 
some of the happiest examples of this kind ; and I cannot 
say but tliis part of poesy has been my favorite amusement 
Kbovc all others. 

And for this reason it is, that I have never thought the 
heroic poems, Greek, Latin or English, which have obtained 
the highest fame in the world, are sufficiently diversified, 
exalted or animated, for want of the interspersion of now 
and then an elegiac or a l3rric ode. This might have been 
done with great and beautiful propriety, where the poet has 
introduced a song at a feast, or the joys of a victory, or the 
soliloquies of a divine satisfaction, or the pensive and 
despairing agonies of distressing sorrow. Why should 
that, which is called the most glorious form of poesy, be 

Who should read poetry 1 
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bound down and confined to such a lon^ and endless 
uniformity of measures, when it should kindle or melt the 
ioul, swell or sink it into all the various and transporting 
changes, of which human nature is capable ? 

Cowley, in his unfinished fragment of the Davideis, has 
shown us tiiis way to improvement ; and whatever blem- 
ishes may be found in other parts of that heroic essay, this 
beauty and glory of it ought to be preserved for imitation. 
I am well assured, that if Homer and Virffil had hapoened 
to practise it, it would have been renowned and glonned by 
every critic. I greatly mistake, if this wise mixture of 
numbers would not be a further reach of perfection, than 
they have ever attained. Let it be remembered, that it is 
not nature and strict reason, but a weak and awful rever- 
ence for antiquity and of the vogue of fallible men, that has 
established those Greek and Roman writings as absolute 
and complete patterns. In several ages, there have been 
some men of learning, who have very justly disputed this 
glory, and have pointed to many of their mistakes. 

3. But still there is another end of reading poesy, and 
perhaps the most considerable advantage to be obtained 
irom It by the bulk of mankind ; and that is, to furnish oar 
tongues with the richest and the most polite variety of 
phrases and words upon all occasions of life and religion. 
He, that writes well m verse, will often find a necessity to 
send his thoughts in search through all the treasure of 
words, that express any one idea in the same language, 
that so he may comport with the measures or the rhyme 
of the verse which he writes, or with his own most beauti- 
fhl and vivid sentiments of the thing he describes. Now 
by much reiidinff of this kind, we shall insensibly acquire 
the habit and skill of diversifying our phrases upon aU oc- 
casions, and of expressinff our ideas in the most proper and 
beautiful language, whether we write or speak of^the things 
of God or men. 

It is a pity, that some of these harmonious writers have 
ever indulged in any thing impure, to defile their paper, and 
abuse the ears of their readers, or to offend against the 
rules of the nicest virtue and politeness. But stili, among 
the writings of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Pope and Dr. Young, 
as well as others, there is a sufficient choice in our own 
language, wherein we shall not find any indecency to shock 
the most modest tongue or ear. 

Wimt does Watts lament, as a fault of tfome of our harmonious writersl 
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Perhaps there has hardly been a writer in any nation, 
And 1 may dare to affirm, there is none in ours, who has a 
richer and happier talent of painting to the life, or has ever 
discovered such k large and incxhausted varie^ of descrip- 
tion, as the celebrated Mr. Pope. If you read his transla- 
tion of Homer's Iliad, you will find almost all the terms or 
phrases in our tongue, that are needful to express any thing 
that is grand or magnificent But if you peruse his Odyssey, 
which descends much more into common life, there is 
scarcely any usual subject of discourse or thought, or any 
ordinary occurrence, which he has not cultivated and dressed 
in the most proper language ; and yet still he has ennobled 
and enlivened even the lower subjects, with the brightest 
and most agreeable ornaments. 

I should add here also, that if the same author had more 
frequently employed his pen on divine themes, his short 
poem on the Messiah, and some parts of his letters between 
Abelard and Eloisa, with that ode of the dying Christian^ 
&c. sufficiently assure us, that his pen would nave honor- 
ably imitated some of the tender scenes of penitential sor- 
row, as well as the sublimer odes of the Heorew psalmist ; 
and perhaps discovered to us, in a better manner, than any 
other translation has done, how great a poet sat upon the 
throne of Israel. 

4. After all Uiat I have said, there is yet a further use of 
reading poesy, and that is, when the mind has been fatigued 
with studies of a more laborious kind, or when it is in any 
way unfit for the pursuit of more difficult subjects, it may 
be as it were unoent, and repose itself a while on thie 
flowery meadows, where the muses dwell. JU is a very 
sensible relief to the soul, when it is over-tired, to amuse 
itself with the numbers and tlie beautiful sentiments of the 
poets ; and in a little time, this agreeable amusement may 
recover the languid spirits to activity, and more important 
iiervice. i 

XXXVII. All this I propose to the world, as my best 
observations about reading of verse. But if the question 
were offered to me, " Shall a student of a bright geniui 
never divert himself with writing poesy ?" I womd answer, 
• Yes, when he cannot possibly lielp it" A lower geniui 



What Encllsh poet does Watts 
eonaider oit having the ha|ipie>it tal- 
■nl for pniiitine and description 1 

When would Watts havt' a stu- 
ieni write p<»otry1 

Wlint may be the ad vdni age of a 



student's writing poetry, even wbaa 
he ran help it 1 It may conduce Ui 
Are Ills {renins, to wing his imagina- 
tion, to improve his taste, and giv* 
him a better command of languags. 
Grand advantage of improving bif 
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in mature years, would heartily wish, that he had bpent mach 
more time ia reading the best authors of this kind, nnd 
employed much fewer hours in writing. But it must be 
confessed, or supposed at least, that there may be seasons, 
when it is hardly possible for a poetic soul to restrain the 
fancy, or quench the flame, when it is hard to suppress the 
exuberant flow of lofty sentiments, and prevent the imagi- 
nation from this sort of style or language. That is the omy 
season, I think, wherein this inclination should be in- 
dulged ; especially by persons, who have devoted them- 
selves to professions of a diflerent kind ; and one reason is, 
because what they write in that hour, is more likely to carry 
in it some appearances aboVe nature, some happy imitation 
of the dictates of the muse.* 

XXXVIII. There are other things besides history, gram- 
mar and languages, rhetoric and poesy, which have been 
included under me name of philological knowledge ; such 
as, an acquaintance with the ^notions, customs, manners, 
tempers, polity, &c. of the various nations of the earth, or 
the distinct sects and tribes of mankind. This is neces- 
sary, in order to understand history the better ; and every 
man who is a lawyer or a gentlemen, ought to obtain some 
acquaintance with these things, without which, he can 
never read history to any great advantage ; nor can he 
maintain his own station and character in life with honor 
and dignitv, without some insight into them. 

XXXIa. Students in divinity ought to seek a larger 
acquaintance with the Jewish laws, polity, customs, &c. in 
order to understand many passages of the Old Testament 
and the New, and to vindicate the sacred writers from the 
reproaches of infldels. An acquaintance also with many 



poetic taste ? It will enable him to 
read with more pleasure and profit, 
the best poems in oiir language, 
especially the poetic parts of the 
Bible. 

What passages of poetry are most 
worthy of being committed to me- 
mory ? Those that are best suited 
to direct the conduct, and fit the 
■oul for heaven. 

What poem in our language, has 
probably more such passages than 
any other ? Young's Night Thouphts. 



Heathen sense of the noun mu»$1 
— philosopic sense ? 

Meaning of polity? 

Literal meaning of ert<t'e? AJadge. 

What is criticism? Tbe ait of 
judging. 

To what, is the word more gen- 
erally applied f To Judging literary 
productions, and to the fine arts. 

What are the fine arts 1 ThoM 
arts, which relate in a great meas- 
ure, to ornament and eloquence 

What are the other arts called 1 



• The muse in the ancient heathen sense is supposed to be a goddess 
bat in the philosophic sen*c ir can mean no more than a bricht (genius witlj 
i w rm and strong iniugination, elevated to an uncoiumon degree. 
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of tlie Roman and Grecian affairs is needful, to explain 
■everal texts of scripture in the New Testament, to lead 
sincere inquirers into the true and genuine sense of the 
evangelists and apostles, and to guard their writings firom 
the unreasonable cavils of men. 

XL. The art of criticism is reckoned by some as a dis- 
tinct part of philology ; but it is in truth nothing else, but a 
more exapt and accurate knowledge or skill in the other 
parts of it, and a readiness to appiv that knowledge upon 
all occasions, in order to judge well of what relates to these 
subjects, to explain what is obscure in the authors which 
wo read, to supply what is defective, and amend what is 
erroneous in manuscripts or ancient copies, to correct the 
mistakes of authors and editors in the sense or the words 
to reconcile the controversies of the learned, and by this 
means, to spread a juster knowledge of these things among 
the inquisitive part of mankind. 

Every man, who pretends to a learned profession, if he 
does not rise to be a critic himself in philological matters, 
should be frequently conversing with tnose books, whether 
dictionaries, paraphrases, commentaries or other critical 
works, which may relieve any difSculties he meets with, 
and give him a more exact acquaintance with those studies, 
which he pursues. 

And whenever any person has arrived at such a degree 
of knowledge m these things, as to furnish him well for the 
practice of criticism, let hun take great care, that pride and 
vanity, contempt of others, with inward wrath and insolence, 
do not mingle with his remarks and censures. Let him 
remember the common frailties of human nature^ and the 
mistakes, to which the wisest man is sometimes liable, that 
he may practise this art with due modesty and candor. 

point out and explain the excellences 
and imperfections of what he ejB- 
aminee. 

Into what capital faults are critki 
in danger of falling? Flattery or M- 
verity. 



The useful arts, mechanical arts or 

trades. 

Which are most important.' 
What caution d«)ee Watts give to 

critics 1 
Proiier business of a critic ? To 



Miscellaneous Questions, No. VI. 



What efTort upon the Judgment, 
ba%'e hiirr)-, pcrtubation and confta- 
tfton ? 

Wli.nt if tlie memnry l*e too much 
crriu tlrtl 1 

Kor w.'nt points, 9hou!:l we not 
indulzc rulicitiiiM zeni ? 
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Greatest improvement in i 
I since the dnys of Watts 1 

To what, should scoflTert at Htm 
Bible, lay aside all pretennel 

(irond advantage of eonvf 
with equals 1 

Aleauiug ot mental pkilotaftifl 
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Grand advantage of improving 
poetic ta«te 1 

Into what, does bright genius often 
betray its possessor 1 

Why ia the greater pdrt of Prov- 
erbs hard to be remembered 1 

In proportion to what, should al- 
ways be our assent ? 

Most distinguished writers upon 
mental philosophy 1 

Advantages of a student's some- 
times writing poetry 1 

With what, are the memories of 
most persons filled 1 

Why may there be a great many 
de grees of assent ? 

Advantage of conversing with in- 
feriors 1 

What passages of poetry are most 
worthy of being committed to me- 
mory 1 

What word is often used to signify 
the faculties of retention, recollec- 
tion and storing up ideas in the 
mindl 

What word signifies the art of 
persuasion ? 

How should we proceed in study- 
ing a science, when we have learnt 
a short compendium ? 

Meaning of memoriie 7 

How may we avoid forgetting and 
.osing the greater part of our most 
valuable mental acquisitions 1 

What direction concerning assent 
can hardly be too often repeated 1 

In what studies, are diagrams and 
other visible representations pecu- 
liarly useftil ? 

To what extent, have Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero acquired immortal 
fame ? 

What word signifies committing 
to memory 1 

What bodily organ seems always 
to be afiected, when ideas are ac- 
quired ? 

Into what, tfiould we not plunge, 
immediately after attending upon 
instruction 't 

For what purpose, has God given 
reason to every man 1 

Of what does Zoology treat 1 

To which, is eloquence most need- 
Ai!, a minister or a lawyer 1 

Why did Watts suppose the ex- 
litenca of animal spirits 1 



Why should not children be tangtal 
wholly by way of sport and play 1 

Why should we not promise nevef 
to change our opinion 1 

Of wliat, does ornithology treat 1 

Why is eloquence very desiraUa 
in a preacher 1 

Grand direction for improviBj 
every faculty 1 

Present state of infant schoolB, 
1832? 

What are some of the things to be 
considered in ascertaining the causes 
of effects? 

Meaning of entomology ? 

Why is some eloquence desirable 
in a lawyer 1 

Proper business of a critic ? 

From what faculty of the mind, 
does Watts say, that all the othen 
draw all their beauty and perfection? 

What if we scarcely ever use our 
memories ? 

If we would remember new words 
or things, with what, should we 
associate them ? 

What are to be considered, when 
we would ascertain what are the 
causes of certair efibctsl 

Meaning of idunyoloffyl 

Why is it not desirable that a 
lawyer should be very eloquent ? 

Of what, is memory the store- 
house 1 

Why should not some things be 
memorized, merely to strengthen the 
memory 1 

Which should be learnt first, 
things, or their names 1 

How may we often recover an 
absent idea ? 

What parts should we omit, w^hea 
we begin to learn a science 1 

Meaning of botany ? 

Mention some reasons for attend- 
ing to poetry ? 

What is the consequence of a 
preacher's reading his sermons bad* 
lyl 

Why should things and theii 
names be learnt nearly at the same 
timel 

How do most people come by theii 
opinions 1 

Of what, must we take a survef 
in order to Judge of any port of a 
science ? 
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SCHOOL BOOKSj PUBLISHED BY JENKS, HICKLING & SWAN, 

WORCESTER'S IMPROVED SERIES OF READ- 
ING BOOKS, WITH RUSSEIilt'S ELOCUTION- 
ARY ADDITIONS. 

The attention of County Superintendents, School Committeea, Teachen. 
and others interested in fklucation, is requested to the following series of 
Headers, by Ker. Samuel Worcester ; viz., 

WORCESTER'S PRIMER, or First Book, 72 pages, IS ma 

WORCESTER'S SECOND BOOK, for Reading and SpeU'tig, 168 pages. 
IS mo 

WORCESTER'S INTRODUCTION TO THIRD BOOK, for Reading 
and Spelling, with Rules and Instructions, &c., &c. 264 pages, IS \ao. 

WORCESTER'S THIRD BOOK, for Reading and Spelling, with Rulet 
and Instructions for avoiding errors, and a Vocabulary. 283 pages, 12 mo. 

WORCESTER'S FOURTH BOOK, for Reading, with Rules and In- 
structions, Rules for Reading Verse, &c., &c. 4S6 pages, 12 mo. 

The above form a complete series of Reading Books, which are not sur* 
paused by any other works for this purpose now before the public. The 
series haJs recentl;^ been enlarged and improved, by the inseriioR of a 
course of lessons in Enunciation, Articulation, Pronunciation. Inflection, 
Emphasis, Pauses, Sec, in the books of the series, adapted to the capacity 
of the scholar for whose use the several works are intended, prepared b|y 
Mr. William Russell, a distinguished teacher of Elocution. The prominent 
characteristics of the series are as follows ; viz., 

Excellence of Selections, both in gradation and character; pastoral OikI 
useful subjects, together with descriptions of natural scenery, and object* 
tending to promote a fondness of agricultural life, being chosen, rattier 
than thooe of a warlike spiriu , 

They are desired to make reading a Study, and, also, to make Enun- 
ciation, ArtictiMtion. Ac., an important part of learning to reai. 

Rules for good reading adapted to each lesson, and a list of errors to be 
avoided, together with a spelling lesson of words selected from the read- 
ine lesson. 

Tliey are prepared by a practical and intelligent country teacher, and 
arc coiisequenlly better adapted than most others to the use of country 
schools. 

Testimony from teachers who have used the book uniformly fiivorable 
— one of whom says, " that his scholars learn more in one month's use 
of this series ttian in thrice the time from anv other." Numerous recom- 
mendations liave been received by the pubhshers, but a few only are ap- 
pendetl, as we rsly upon the merits of the books, and request for them • 
candid exarfiination. 

The boolcs are printed on good paper, substantially bound, and are tat- 
nished at as low nHea as any of the less meritorious works. Tliey are ift 
extensive use in neariy all paru of tlie United States. 

(From Mr. AmbioM Wtllington, Pviaeipd of tht Smith School, Bestoa.] 

'' Worceeter's Reading Books have been used in the scliool under my ] 
charge for several montlis past. 1 consider thera decidedly superior to any J 
other books of the kind, that 1 havv ftxaminert 

"Boston, April 12, 1817." 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY JEINKS, HICKLING & SWAN. 

IVORCJBSTER'S COMPREIIEXSIVE DICTIOX- 
ARY. 

A Coraprehonslve Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Lai^guage, with pronouncing Vocabulariea of Classical, Scripture, and 
Modem Geographical Names. By J. E. Worcester. Carefully rerised 
and enlarged. 

This Dictionary, in regard to those words for the orthography, pronun- 
ciation, or definition of wtiich an intelligent reader has the most occasion 
to conaolt a dictionary, is the most complete work of the kind extant. It 
contains a very full vocabulary of common English words, man;|r technical 
terms, and a copious list of such words and phrases frmn foreigners lan- 
guages as are often found in English books, very full vocabularies of C/<if- 
neat and Scrijjture Proper NanieSj and a vocabulary of words of 
doubtful or various orthoeraphy, which, together with the rules and re- 
marks, embrace all the diuicult and doubtful cases that often occur in 
English onhoCTaphy. and an Appendix containing additional words, and a 
pronouncing Vocabulary. The whole work containing over 67 000 words. 

" This Dictionary exhibits, in its different [nrts, ample evidence of in- 
quiry, careful comparison, and sound judgment. It contains, in a very 
condensed, yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of valuable matter than 
any other similar work ; and as a Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses de- 
cided advantages over all others, by its superior system of notation, and by 
its exhibition of all the principal authorities respecting words of doubtful 
and various pronunciation. We do not hesitate to pronounce it, in our 
jud^ent, the most comprehensive, aceuraie, and useful compmdium 
within our knowledge. 

JOSEPH STORY, LL. D., Professor Law, Cambridge, Mass. SIDNEY 
WILLARD, A. M., Professor Hebrew, Latin, &c., Cambridge, Mass. E. 
T. CHANNING, A. M., Professor Rhetoric and Oratory, Cambridge, Mass. 
JOHN PICKERING, LL. D., Boston. WM. ALLEN, D. D., President Bow- 
doin CoUepe, Me. J. K. KINGSLEY, LL. D., Professor Latin, Yale College, 
Conn. ALONZO POTTER, Professor Rhetoric, Union College, N. York. 

C. ANTHON, LL. D., Professor Greek and lAtin, Columbia College, New 
York. J. P. GUSHING, A. M., President Hamixlen Sydney College, Va. 
JASPER ADAMS. D. D., President Charieston College, S. C. ALONZO 
CHURCH, D. D., President University of Georgia. PHILIP LINDSEY, 

D. D., President Nashville University, Tenn. EDWARD BEECHER. 
A. M., President Illinois College. Also, highly recommended by PETER 
S. DUPONCEAU, LL. D., Philadelphia. H. HUMPHREY, President of 
St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. ROBLEY DUNGUSON, Professor 
University of Maryland, «c, &c 

W'^ORCESTER'S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY. 

An Elementary Dictionary for Common Schools, with Pronouncing Vo- 
cabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modem Geographical Names. By 
J E. Worcester. 324 pp., 12 mo. 

The Klementary Dictionary is, for substance, a reduced form of the 
Cwnprefiensive Dictionary, and is especially adapted to the use of Com- 
mon Schools. It contains a very full list of the words of the English lan- 
euage which are in good use; and, including its vocabularies, it possesses 
Impbrtant advantages over all other common school dictionaries. The 
pronunciation of the words is carefully given, in a form very easily undep- 
atood, and in accordance with the best usage and the most approved au- 
thorities. The best edition of Walker's School Dictionary, together with 
its vocabularies, contains about 31,200 words, upwarda of 12,000 less than 
this, which contains 44,000 words. 
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VirORCESTBR'S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. 

A PRIMARY PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
English Language, with Vocabularies of Classical, Scrip- 
ture, and Modem Geographical Names. By J. E. Wor- 
cester, LL. D. 362 pp. 18mo. 

This Dictionary, designed to meet the wants of younger pupils, when 
thev first commence study, has been arranged and adapted to this purpose 
with great care, by Dr. Worcester, who obeenres in his Preface : — 

"This work, which is an abstract of the larger Dictionaries of the com- 
piler, contains a rocabulary of the common and well-authorized words of 
the English language. 

" Technical terms, and words which are obsolete, prorincial, or vulgar, 
or not well authorized, also a great portion of the compound and derivatire 
words of the language, hare been omitted, as not necessary or suitable in a 
manual of this kind, which is designed to exhibit the correct orthography 
and pronunciation, together with a concise definition of the common worn 
of the language, such as are found in the standard works of English litera- 
turs. 

" The Orthoorapht exhibited in the work is that which is authorized 
by the best usage. Innovations which hare no sanction from English 
usage, or the prevailing and best usage of this country, have been avoided. 

" The Pronunciation is that which is sanctioned by the Isest usage, and 
by the best English ortboepists. 

" There is a Key to the eounde of the marked letten^ rendering it per 
fectly easy to understand the pronunciation given to every word ; and there 
are, also. Vocabularies of such Greek, Latin, Scripture, and Modem Oeo- 
grephical Names, as students will be likely to need assistance in pro- 
nouncing." 

Dr. Worcester's Universal Dictionary, of which the three works sever 
ally desi^ated as the Comprehensive, ^ementary, and Primary Diction- 
aries, are abstracts, has been commended in unqualified terms by the 
highest literary authority of our country, as follows : — 

♦' We confidently recommend it as containing an ample and car^f^ 
view of the present etate o/our language." 

JARED SPARKS, LL. D., President of Harvard Universitv. MOSES 
STUART. D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, 
Andover. Mass. JOHN MoLEAN, LL. D., Justice U. S. Supreme Court, 
Ohio. EDWARD A. PARK, dTd., Abbot PTofessdr of Christian Th-K.!- 
ogy. Th«>loelcal Seminary, Andorer, Mass. LEONARD WOODS. Jr., 
D. D., President of Bowdoin College, Me. N. LORD, D. D., Precident of 
Dartmouth CoUege, N. H. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., LL. D.. Pres- 
ident of Amherst College, Mass. MARK HOPKINS, D. D., Presidtmt of 
Wmiams College, Mass. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. A. M., Profos* r 
of Belles Lettres, Harvard University. BENJAMIN HALE, D. J\. Presi- 
dent of Geneva College, N. Y. FRANCIS BOWEN, A. M., Editor of ilie 
North American Review. HECTOR HUMPHREY, D. D., President of 



St. John's College. Maryland. DAVID L. SWAIN, LL. D., Prpsidoui of 
the University of North Carolma. N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A. M., 
Profossor of Ancient Langnages and Uterature, Cumberland University, 
Tennes see . 



SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY JENKS, HICKLINa & SWAN. 

PARLEY'S HISTORIES FOR COMMOX SCHOOUb 

THE FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY, OR HISTOEY ON THE BASIS 
OF GEOGRAPHY, comprehending the countries oT the Weatam Hemi- 
sphere, with sixt^ Engravings, from original designs, and sixtam Mani of 
the different sections of ths United States and the various countrits of tha 
Western Hemisptiere, executed in the most beautiful mannn*! on atael 
plates; revised edition. 

The work contains the history of all the countries in North and Soath 
America, including Greenland, Iceland, and the West Indies, down to tho 
present time. It is on the inductive plan, beginning at home and leading 
the pupil gradually into the subject, while the introduction of numerous 
cuts, authentic and modern maps, livelv anecdotes, and descriptions of 
natural scenery, curiosities, manners and customs, render it the most at- 
tractive and useful introduction to history ever published; and as Geogra- 
phy and History ought never to be 8e))arated, tlie child naturally desiring 
to Icnow something of the history of the countries which are described to 
him, there are exercises previous to each lesson, to test and fix his geo- 
graphical Icnowlcdge in his mad ; for he can have but little correct and 
lasttng tmowledge of the history of a country with whose geography he ia 
unacquainted. 

THE SECOND BOOK OP HISTORY; comprehending the Modem 
History of Europe, Asia, Africa, &c., illustrated with fifty Engravings and 
sixteen Mans, (from steel plates,) of the different countries. 

This book is designed as a Sequel to the " First Book of Hkitory. By 
the Author of Parley's Tales," and is on the same plan. 

THE THIRD BOOK OF HISTORY; by the same author, and on the 
same plan ; comprehending Ancient History, In connection with Ancient 
Geography ; with Maps and Engravings. 

In preparing this series of Histories, two prominent things have been 
kept constantly in view, — in the first place to make it uatful — and in 
the second, to make it entertaining. To accomplish these ends, each of 
the books is provided with finely and distinctly engraved maps, and the 
pupil, before he enters upon the history of any state or country, is required 
to learn its shape, boundaries, rivers, &c. He is then briefly made ac- 
quainted with its present state, its towns and cities, and the occupations of 
its inhabitants. 

A fiimiliar style has been adopted and great care taken to introduce pre- 
cise dates. A lar^e number of engraving have been inserted for illustra- 
tion, and for fixing certain prominent ideas permanently in the memory of 
the pupil. 

Eacli book of the series is furnished with questions on both the Hiatory 
and Geography of the couutries described, and a chronological table is 
added recapitulating the principal evanta noticed in the body of the work. 

The first editions of the First and Second Boolcs were published several 
\ \ years ago, since wiiicli time they liave run through nearly two hundred edi- 
^ tions, and aajuired a ve.y extensive circulation. 

The maps liave been retouched or newly engraved, and care has been 
taken to have such corrections and additions made as the change in the 
state of the several countries treated of in the works render necessary. 
The present editions, therefore, may be considered as adapted to the exist- 
ing condition of the Political Geography of the Western and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres, the works having been enlarged so as to embrace the leadins; events 
of interest not before noticed, that have happened within tha last Aw 
years. 



BAILSY'S AliGIOBRA, FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA; designed for the use of Academies 
and Common Schools. By E. Bailey, lata Principal of the Young Ladies' 
High School, Boston. Thlrty-firet Staraotype Edition. 

A KElT TO THE FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA, containing An- 
jwers to the Questions, and Sdutions of all the difficult Problems. 

This is an elementaiy treatise, on the inductive plan. It is espociallr 
Intended for the use of Common Schools, and of teachers who have not hail 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the science. In his preface, the 
aut)K>r remarks, " / have atnted to prepare a work, tohich any boy of 
twelve vearsj who i$ thoroughly acquainted with the fundamental riuea 
of Arithmetic, can understand, even without the aid of a teacher.** Tht 
booic has been used, with entire success, in schools whose teachers had nc 
Icnowledge of Algebra when it ma introduced. 

By a Tote of the School Committee of Boston, Bailey's Algebra has been 
used in the Public Scliools of the city. 
It is highly recommended by 

FREDERICK EMERSON, Author ofN, A. Arithmetic, 

F. P. LEVERETT, Author ofLeverett't Lexicon, d*c. 

N. CLEVELAND, Principal of Dummtr Academy, Newbury. 

PROF. E. A ANDREWS, Author ofSeriee ofLaUn Book». 

BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, Principal of Bradford, Man., Acadam. 

SAMUEL R. SWETT, PrindTpo/ of Normal School, King§boro\ N. Y. 

D. HUNTINGTON, Principal of New London, Ct., FemaU Academy. 

JOHN W. IRWIN, Principal ofDantmry, Ct., Academy. 

K E. BEARDSLY, Principal ofEpitcopai Academy, Cheehire, Ct, 

And also by the Teachers of the Boston Public Schools. 

SMBRSON'S « WATTS ON THE MIND/* 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND, by Isaac Watts, D. D. 
With Corrections, Questions, and Supplement, by Joseph Emerson. Ini* 
prored Edition. 

Probably no other work on the same subject has been so highly and so 
justly approved, as this treatise of Watts, — no other upon whicn the houis 
of the reader and student have been so pleasantly and so usefully employed. 
And of all literary subjects, this seems to be the most important. 

THE AMERICAN EI^CUTIONIST. 

Comprising "Lessons in Enunciation," "Ezerclsei in Elocution," and \ 
" Rudiments of Gesture," with a Selection of new Pieces for Practice la \ 
reading and declamation ; and engrared illustrations in attitude and action, < 
for CoIlegM. Academies, and OBBunon Schools, by William RobmU. 
Teacher of Elocution ] 

LassoMs iM EmmoiATioM can alio be had In a separata rolnme. 

MUSIC BOOK FOB SCHOOLS. 

The LUtle Songeter: An Elementary Singing Book, for SehtfEan of afat I 
to nine years of age, by Geo. J. Webb. i 

The Comnum School 8ong»ter,biluaBdMhSe(tad to ibBthaf9. Bj] 
the same. Just published. ^ 

The Vocal Olaee Boeifc, darignad for Young Ladioa* Sehoola and And- 
emiea. By do. 
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; ; GOODRICH'S SCHOOIi HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
^ TED STATES. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; on a plan 
adapted to the capacity of youlb, and designed to aid the memory, by ays* 
tematic arrangement md interesting association. By Charles A. Goodrich. 
Revised and enlarged from the one himdredtb edition. Containing general 
views of the Aboriginal Tribe«; Sketches of tba Discoveries and Settlement 
made by different oations; the pngreas of the Colonies; the Rerolution ; 
the several Administrations to and partly through President Polk's. The 
"whole interspersed with notices of the dillbnnt eras of the progress of 
Manners, Religion, Commerce, Agriculture, Arts, and Manufactures, Pop- 
uliition and Education. 

This valuable and popular school book has undergont « careful and thor- 
ough revision by the author, after havine passed tnrougt* more than one 
hundred editions, comprising upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies. Its value has bisen much increased by the corrections and addiiioiia 
which have been made, bringing the History of the United States down to 
1852 ; and the woric is now the mest a;>proved. and probably the most exten- 
sively in use, of any school book of the kind. The constantly increasing 
demand for it is the best test of its ezcellenca and adaptedness to the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 

QUESnONS ON THE ENLARGED AND IMPROVED EDITION 
OF GOODRICH'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
to which are added Outline Tables, for eanaral review, on a New Plan. 

This book of Questions is by the author of the History, by whom it was 
prepared at the time of the revision of that wor^. The questions are dis- 
tributed in Periods and Sections, corresponding to the periods and sections 
of the History. In addition to the questions which relate particularly to 
the text of the History, other and more general questions are interspersed, 
designed to exercise the skill and judgment of the pupil, and test the 
fidelity with which he has attended to the study. In addition to the Ques- 
tions, the book contains a Plan for General Review, consisting of Outline 
Tables in relation to various subjects treated of in this History. 

QUESTIONS AND SUPK^EMENT TO GOODRICH'S HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By the Rev. Joseph Emerson, Principal of 
the Female Seminary, Wethersfield, Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grund's GsoBfSTRTi Parts I. and H. Do. Phxlosopbt. Do. Cbbmib- 
TBT. Do. ARiTHMsna Do. Alobbra. 

Sullivan's Class Books, Political, Moral, and Historical 

Frost's Grammar. Bossitxt's Frsncb Phrasb Book. 

Holbrook's Gbohbtrt. Abbott's Littlb Pbilosopbbb. Notbs' 
Penmanship. Parlbt's ABRHMBno. 

Hildrbth's Unitbd Statbs. H>ll's Lbctttrbs to Tbachbrs. 

Blair's Outumbs op History. Johnson's and Walkbr's Sohool 
Dictionary. Thb Child's Botahy 

School Committees, Teachers, tec, desirous of examining any af the 
above, will be supplied without chsits. 

In addition to the above, always for sale at satisfkctmnr priceo. a com- 
piote assortment of School, Music, and Misgxllanboits Books, Statiom- 
ibt, &C. 
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